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dot on your fountain-pen? 


The little white dot, the telltale white dot, is visual evi- 
dence of the fact that you have been wise enough to buy 
the highest priced pen made, because you could be satisfied 
with nothing, less than the best. It is the mark of distine- 
tion in pendom. It means for you flawless writin3, Zuar- 
anteed unconditionally for a lifetime. It symbolizes your 
800d taste for beautiful things and enduring. The Lifetime® 
pen costs more, is worth more. It is the pen that spends 
most days in the writing, hand and least in the repair shop. 
And the sturdy Titan pencil is its worthy companion. 


At better stores everywhere 


“ Lifetime’ pen in green or black, $8.75, Ladies’, $7.50—pencil, $4.25. Others lower 
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THE LEGIONS “SECOND: A. ELF.” Say. 0 


LITTLE OLDER, with a slight tendency -to thicken 
about the middle and to thin out on top, but with their 
enthusiasm undimmed by the nine years that have passed 

‘since the World War, American Legion veterans composing the 

first. peace-time army in history to 
parade through Paris moved on Sep- 
tember 19 along the French ecapital’s 
most famous thoroughfares. It was 
returning to the country for which the 
United States gave the flower of its 
manhood and expended billions of 
dollars. Never before has such an 
army of men made a peaceful invasion 
of another country for the purpose of 
renewing old associations. In the 

- opinion of one member of this ‘‘second 

A. E. F.,” by the name of Pershing, it 
is the ‘‘greatest good-will pilgrimage 
in history.’’ For a second time, these 
young men have come from every 
State in the Union, from Alaska and 
Hawaii. Some of them took their 
wives and youngsters. Others took 
their sweethearts and mothers. Still 
others are bringing French brides 
home with them. The majority of 
them set out at the earliest possible 
moment for the battle-fields and ceme- 
teries to visit the graves of comrades-in- 
arms; to look upon thousands of neat 
stone or wooden e¢rosses in the former 
war-torn area. ‘‘No one with red 
blood in his veins, or with a clean heart 
in his breast, could read the accounts 
of this pilgrimage, and remain quite 
unmoved,” thinks the Philadelphia 
Record. ‘“‘It was a great day for 
the United States, for France, and 
for the world.” 

Nor were the Legionaires alone in 
their pilgrimage; they were accom- 
panied, as they were nine and ten 
years ago, by some of the world’s 
most distinguished war correspondents. 
They found Paris a place of vibrant 
memories. They also discovered that 
Paris prices were higher than those in their home town, and that 
it would be necessrry for some of them to cable home for more 
“jack.” The cold, penetrating rain that closed in on them one 
late September day chilled them just as thoroughly as it did 
nine years ago in the trenches. Time may have changed their 
physical contours, but their appetite for Salvation Army dough- 


Wide Worid photograph 


THE LEGION’S NEW COMMANDER 


One of the objects of the American Legion’s pilgrimage 
to France was to hold the annual convention, here- 


tofore held in some American city. 

Edward E. Spafford, of New York City, former State 

Commander of the Legion, was elected national 
commander to succeed Howard P. Savage. 
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nuts, they found, was just as keen as ever. Their.french ma 
have grown a little rusty through disuse, but after their peaseful 
invasion the Philadelphia Inquirer is convinced that “the bond 
of sympathy and friendship between the French and American 
peoples is more secure than ever.” 
Says the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
of the ‘‘second A. E. F.’’: 


‘* A little more serious minded, a little 
more imprest with their importance, 
these veterans, in their visit. to Paris, 
recall the bitter and the sweet. Many 
of them were there on leave during and 
after the war. Others came there to 
a hospital. .The memories of each 
group will stretch back to a great ad- 
venture, a privilege given to the chosen 
few. These memories are pleasant, 
whether they earry the veteran back 
to gay evenings in some famous Bo- 
hemian place or to a cot of suffering 
bordering the Bois. 

“The thrill of service and of ad- 
venture came alike to these men when 
they were in Paris back there in the 
great days of 1918. They were chronic 
critics of the war and everything 
around them, as all soldiers are, but 
for all that, they would not have ex- 
changed places with the President. of 
the United States. 

“There are those who have said 
the visit of these young men to Paris 
would not tend further to cement 
friendly relations between this coun- 
try and France. The Times-Dispatch 
can not hold to this view. Once men 
are brothers in arms, they are likely 
to remain brothers in peace. This 
visit of the American Legion to Paris 
should strengthen rather than diminish 
the friendliness that has existed be- 
tween the United States and France 
since Revolutionary days.” 


Never in history was the French 
capital more brilliantly decorated, 
says Edwin L. James, Paris eorrespon- 
dent of the New York Times. There 
was a parade—and speeches, of course. 
“Happily,” notes the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“the note most often struck in the 
speeches at Paris was a ringing de- 
nunciation of war.’’ Of the 20,000 marchers—men and women 
—John Gunther cables to the Chicago Daily News: 


On September 22 


““The parade assembled in the Champs de Mars thousands of 
Legionaires tumbling from the first session of the Convention to 
their posts. As they marched under the Arc de Triomphe, each 
detachment placed a wreath on the tomb of the Unknown 
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IT WAS NOT LIKE THIS TEN YEARS AGO! 


Here are a few of the 1,700 war veterans and their families who 


During the war this ship, 


Soldier, until the bier was a great, glowing mound of flowers. 
It was a gray day, sprinkled with little gusts of rain, and 
with a wind fiurrying the thousands of carefully poised flags 
which were visible for miles. At the Place de la Concorde two 
pavilions had been erected, decorated in amber and deep red, 
with big gold and red chairs facing the Square. There sat 
Marshal Foch and General Pershing, side by side—Foch in 
the horizon-blue uniform of a marshal of France, and Pershing 
in khaki, with the gold stars of a General. With them were 
civilians and officials, including Sheldon Whitehouse, American 
Chargé d’ Affaires, and most of the French Cabinet. 

‘As the first Americans climbed up the slope, and appeared 
through the great oval of the Are de Triomphe, it seemed that 
the war itself had returned to Paris—the war in all its somber 
glory. Closely packed, rank on rank, the Americans came— 
Regular Army officers from the First Division, Kansas farmers 
from the Thirty-fifth, tough buddies from a dozen States who 
fought at Chateau-Thierry or through the Argonne. 

“They are bankers now, or business men, or clerks, doctors, 
farmers—but all of them were soldiers once. They looked sol- 
diers again to-day. They marched through the Are, down 
toward the reviewing stand, and then on along the Boulevard des 
Capucines, through the Place de L’Opéra, to the Rue Rivoli, 
the Hétel de Ville, and on to the towering bulk of Notre Dame.” 


Only twice before, we are told, have the chains across the Are 
de Triomphe been drawn’ aside—once when the Germans took 
Paris in 1871, and once for the great peace parade of 1919. Fully 
a million people saw the procession this year, say Paris 
correspondents. In the words of Sir Philip Gibbs, one of the 
most distinguished of them all, “‘it was a carnival of comrade- 
ship, rather than a military parade.’”” Moreover, the Boston 
Herald is certain that— 


“Memory was busy behind the smiling faces of many marchers. 
They were recalling the comrades who gave their lives in that 
war. That unseen host must have marched with them. Their 
footsteps made no sound, but they were there. Their banners 
were unseen, but they were there. In comradeship of the spirit, 
the living and the dead marched through Paris. 

“What message would they 
of that unseen host audible? Can we doubt an instant what the 
message would be? It would be—abolish war! Make sure that 


such a calamity as the World War never shall again overwhelm 
the world.” 


Naturally, the survivors of famous battles were anxious to 
visit Belleau Wood, Cantigny, Montfaucon, Chateau-Thierry, 


give the world were the voices’ 


gaily sailed from New York on the Leviathan on their 1927 pilgrimage to Paris. 
convoyed and camouflaged, herself a prize of war, ferried many thousands of American troops to France. 


and Verdun. But first they had a duty to perform—a visit to 
the nearest resting-place of more than a thousand of their fallen 
comrades. Says another famous correspondent, Junius B. Wood, 
of the Chicago Daily News, of this pilgrimage to Suresnes: 


“High on a green hillside, behind serried lines of white marble > 


crosses, the sweetly solemn notes of ‘taps’ echoed from an army 
bugle this morning. The sun broke through the clouds, and 
France and America paid honor to the 1,507 American soldier 
and sailor dead in Suresnes Cemetery, three miles outside the 
western wall of Paris. 


‘A color-guard iowered four American flags and five Legion 


standards representing various departments, while wounded 
French veterans with flags of America and France on a single 
staff joined in a line in front of the speaker’s stand. 

“The first task of the American Legion uponarrivingin France 
is to pay homage to the American and French dead,’ said Sheldon 
Whitehouse, Ambassador Herrick’s representative, speaking 
from a little flag-draped stand. 

“A ripple of applause greeted General Pershing, who ten years 
ago commanded those boys now sleeping in the beautiful park, 
where the Stars and Stripes float against-a background of tower- 
ing elms, : 

“We have come,’ he said, ‘to pay a loving tribute of remem- 
brance to the Americans who lie in the cemeteries of France.’ 

“Howard Savage, retiring national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, talked not to the living, standing with uncovered 
heads and moist eyes, but to the spirits of the buddies whose 
sacred trust their living comrades still are carrying on. 

““The men now sleeping in France fell before they saw the 
dawn of liberty for all the world,’ said Marshal Foch. ‘We will 
ever be faithful to their memories.’ 

“Again the standard-bearers raised their colors. A chaplain 
intoned a benediction, Taps sounded from beyond the trees, 
and the officials walked slowly away—while here and there, alone 
among the white crosses, remained the bowed forms of those 
stopping for a time at the resting-places of their dear ones.” 


We next find Mr. 
Chateau-Thierry: 


Wood on still more familiar ground— 


“Charles Martell’s medieval castle still towers above the city, 
but the machine-gun nests are gone from the grounds of the park, 
where strolling lovers gaze for miles over the peaceful valley. 
Automobiles glide over a smooth asphalt road between Meaux 
and Laferte Sous Jouarre. When the Second Division bumped 
over it in French trucks driven by drowsy slant-eyed Annamites 
before dawn on June 1, nine years ago, its worn macadam was 
filled with teeth-cracking holes. 


. yard, and chickens are scattered along the lane 
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‘Montreuil aux Lions seems small, like any other 
village to-day. The room where General Bundy 
had his headquarters and directed the Second Di- 
vision through the subsequent weeks is now uséd as 
a schoolroom, and is filled with battered benches. 
Water still drips from the old pump where the 
soldiers moistened their dust-parched throats, but 
on the other side of the mairie, or town hall, stands 
4 new monument recording the names of thirty sons 
of that tiny village who were lost. 

‘From the windows of a modest village home flags 
wave, for the people have not forgotten the days 
when the mairie hummed with activity, when piles 
of ammunition were stored on its stony lawn, and 
strings of carts were frantically taken forward, 
surgeons hastily applying emergency dressings in 
its old wagon-shed, while a few miles beyond there 
was the steady drum-fire of artillery. 

“Back of Laloge farm three regiments of an Amer- 
ican artillery brigade were in position in waving 
wheat-fields. Cows now tramp the muddy farm- 


down which a Milwaukee marine marched one morn- 
ing with an entire German company as prisoners. 
In Torey stands a church tower, and children are 
playing in the streets where silent forms and torn 
uniforms were lying thickly when the Americans 
finally fought their way through the woods. 

“The Bois Belleau, the tangled underbrush of 
which hid hundreds of machine-guns spitting death, 
is now a park maintained by an organization of 
American women. Down belowrows of woodencrosses 
register the names of those who made the woods 
hallowed ground. Two hundred unidentified Amer- 
icans who fell at Belleau Wood lie in this cemetery. 
The number of their opponents who sold their lives so dearly 
will never be known, as most of them never were found.” 


It is the same story all along the “‘front.”” On the Somme, in 
the Argonne, and on the Meuse the Legionaires find that ten 
years have effected a great change. ‘‘Grass covers the trench- 
seared, shell-tortured battle-fields, and thriving French villages 
have replaced the wreckage of war,’’ observes the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. ‘“‘Nine years ago,” recalls the New York World— 


“The Argonne was abustle with preparations for the drive 
which everybody knew was coming. By day there was not 
much going on, but by night there was a fever of activity. Every 
road was jammed with trucks carrying supplies, soldiers, and 
the guns which were to lay down the terrific barrage of September 
26. From dusk until the small hours of the morning you could 
hear the motors as they dug their way forward. But just 


International Newsreel pnotograpn 


THOSE SALVATION ARMY DOUGHNUTS AGAIN! 


And Helen Purviance, the Army lassie who fried the first doughnuts for our dough- 
boys in France, back on the job. The Legionaires seem to approve. 


~ 


International Newsreel photograph (Paris) 


RENEWING OLD TIES 


Legionaires and French veterans exchanging war reminiscences in Paris. 


before dawn the noise ceased, and the front became silent. And 
there is nothing so silent as a battle-front just before dawn. It 
is like the last echo of ‘taps’ in all the graveyards of the world. 

““So for a few Indian summer days, and then hell broke loose. 
And the gay celebrators now in France were the poor devils that 
went through that hell for six weeks until it was over. They 
deserve their holiday.’ 


“The coming of the American Legion to France,” says Leland 
Stowe in a Paris dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune, 
“has gript France as few things have gript her these Jast ten 
years. In the coming of Pershing and his men, the French 
people find an emotional appeal to their imaginations. And the 
soul of France is peculiarly emotional.’’ As the Washington 
Star explains: 


“The Frenchman remembers the Americans in the gloomy 
days of 1917. He remembers watching a dreary 
winter of suspense turn to a summer of hope as 
thousands of lean, bronzed young men from across 
the sea marched to the north to take their >laces 
alongside the soldiers of France. He remembers 
the victory they helped to make. Is there wonder 
that France cheers them as they pass? 

“France has suffered, and it is human to blame 
some one when there is suffering. This country has 
shared her blame. But all that is on the surface. 
Under the surface there is a sentiment and love 
founded on stronger stuff. The debt, the tariff, 
trade reprisals—who can remember them when the 
bands play the ‘Marseillaise’ and ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’?”’ 


““These days in Paris,’”’ observes the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger, ‘‘are days of gaiety.”’ But— 


“‘Other days will come. Dynasties and govern- 
ments will change. But the cemeteries in which 
the American soldiers lie will always remain to re- 
mind the world of a people who sent multitudes to 
die for an ideal of human conduct. That ideal has 
not been realized. It may never be realized. But 
the American dead in France will keep it alive and 
aloft in men’s minds as a thing to strive for. This 
thought, or some thought much like it, is what made 
the first appearance of American troops in Europe a 
thing to marvel at. There never had been anything 
likeit. There may never be anything likeit again.”’ 


_ . for anti-Smith elements and as 
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MR. McADOO ALSO CHOOSES NOT TO RUN 


UST AS PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S unexpected with- 
drawal from the Presidential race started a veritable flood 
of speculation concerning his probable successor as Re- 
publican standard-bearer, so the gesture of William Gibbs 

MeAdoo in taking his own hat out of the ring revives interest in 
the Democratic political situation. It is the beginning of action 
inside the Democratic party, as one political writer puts it; 
it is looked upon, avers another, ‘‘as the first gun from the 
Democratic war front.”’ The McAdoo statement, thinks that 
expert political writer, David 
Lawrence, is likely in the end 
to have as much effect on 
Democratic fortunes as Mr. 
Coolidge’s renunciation had 
on the Republican race. The 
McAdoo letter, made public 
a few days ago, is viewed in 
political circles, according to a 
writer for The Evening Post, of 
NewYork “first as an admission 
that the struggle for the 
nomination was regarded as 
almost hopeless by Mr. Me- 
Adoo; and, second, as a signal 
for a get-together movement 
of religious and dry enthusiasts 
against Mr. Smith.’”’ In Wash- 
ington, declares Paul R. Mallon, 
of the United Press, ‘‘Me- 
Adoo’s letter was generally 
interpreted as a rallying cry 


a notice that McAdoo, even 
tho out, seeks to play a heavy 
role in determining the nomi- 
nation of his party next year.”’ 
Other Washington dispatches 
are full of conjecture about the 
possible inheritor of the Me- 
Adoo strength. The names most 
conspicuously mentioned are 
those of Edwin T. Meredith, of 
Iowa, who is out with his own statement to “dry Democrats’; 
Senator Walsh of Montana, who has the advantage of being 
a Catholic like Smith and a dry like McAdoo; Newton D. 
Baker, after McAdoo the most conspicuous remaining Wil- 
sonian; Senator Carter Glass of Virginia; Governor Donahey 
of Ohio; Senator ‘Joe’ Robinson of Arkansas; and a host of 
“favorite sons.” Some Democratic leaders and editors call 
upon Governor Smith to follow the McAdoo example and with- 
draw, and there creeps into the discussion the names of wet 
leaders who might be more to the liking of the McAdoo following 
than the New York executive, notably Senator ‘‘Jim” Reed of 
Missouri, and Governor Ritchie of Maryland. Democratic 
opinion on the effect of the elimination of McAdoo ranges from 
the exultant to the regretful, while Republicans are unable to 
see any prospect of the healing of the Democratic discords that 
made the Madison Square Garden convention famous. 
Ex-Secretary McAdoo’s letter was written in reply to an 
inquiry from his friend and supporter, George IF’. Milton, of 
the Chattanooga News. After briefly outlining his political 
career and expressing the hope that there will be no repetition 
of the 1924 convention fight, Mr. McAdoo went on to say: 


International Newsreel photograpa 


‘My chief concern is the supremacy of Democratic principles 
and progressive policies, for these moan the preservation, unim- 
paired, of the Constitution of the United States; the suppression 


WILL HE LEAD THE DEMOCRATIC DRYS? 
Edwin T. Meredith, who looms large as a Democratic leader on the 
withdrawal of William Gibbs McAdoo from the race for the 1928 
Presidential nomination. 


of nullification and the enforcement of law, without whiel 
stable government is impossible and without which the blessing 
of liberty will disappear; justice to agriculture, without whiel 
the farmers can not get their rightful share of national prosperity 
and social and economic justice for all classes, without whicl 
human opportunity can not be widened. 

‘Perhaps I can do more to advance these objects as a privat 
citizen than as a candidate for the Presidency. I prefer t 
stand aside in order that the field may be left clear, so fa 
as I can clear it, for the development of a leadership tha 
ean more effectively gain these ends. 

“‘T shall not, therefore, bs 
a candidate for the Demo 
eratic Presidential nominatior 
in 1928.” 


The name of Edwin T. Mere 
dith, once Secretary of Agri. 
culture in the Wilson Cabinet 
a successful publisher, a Me- 
Adoo lieutenant in the past, 
and the most conspicuous 
Democratic leader in Iowa, is 
brought to the front by the 
statement he made to Iowa 
Democrats on September 20, 
while the McAdoo letter was 
still a fresh topic. Besides 
expressing regret for the Mc- 
Adoo withdrawal and asking 
for Iowa support for a “dry 
’ progressive Democrat,’’ Mr. 
Meredith declared that: 


“The best interests of the 
whole country demand a ecan- 
didate who stands for anequal- 
ity of opportunity for agri- 
culture and a square deal for 
labor and business, and the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, rather than the 
continuation of the flagran? 
violations under the present 
conditions. 

“A pandering to the liquor 
interests foredooms the Demo- 
cratic party to failure.” 

While Mr. McAdoo means his action to be a service to his 
party, Mark Sullivan, of the New York Herald Tribune, doubts 
whether it will turn out so. Mr. Sullivan thinks that MeAdoo 
might have prevented Smith’s nomination; “but it remains to 
be seen if the disaffection that may follow Smith’s nomination 
is any less great than the disruption that would attend another 
deadlock.’”’ Sam W. Small, the veteran evangelist, writing on 
politics in the Atlanta Constitution, voices his opinion that even 
tho the removal of MeAdoo may give Governor Smith a few more 
delegates, the New Yorker ‘‘has a long way yet to go to gather 
the momentum that will carry him over the unit and the two- 
thirds rules.” But current opinion in Washington, we read in a 
Newark News dispatch, agrees that the McAdoo withdrawal has 
helped the Smith candidacy. As the situation stands now, writes 
George Van Slyke in the New York Sun, nearly half the party 
is for the nomination of Smith; ‘‘the other half is split into four, 
five, or six units.” Mr. Van Slyke adds that “if the movement 
which is the natural outcome of MeAdoo’s retirement fails to 
develop a leader within the next few weeks, the drys will be left 
as a helpless minority, and the nomination of Smith almost by 
acclamation will be a certainty.” 

To some Democratic editors the McAdoo renunciation seems 
to be, in the words of the Charleston Gazette, *‘a worthy deed,”’ 
a rising “‘above a seramble of personal ambition.” In California, 
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Mr. McAdoo’s present home State, the Santa Barbara 
Daily News declares that Mr. McAdoo ‘“‘has sacrificed him- 
self on the altar of his party, but he has not hauled down 
his flag nor given up his fight for the high principles of 
democracy for which he has battled through long years.”’ 
As a private citizen the Nashville Tennessean thinks ‘‘Mr. 
peep ae0 can do the party and the nation great good.”’ The 
editor of the Chattanooga News, George Fort Milton, to 
whom the McAdoo letter was addrest, comments in part on 


that letter: 


j 
' “Apparently we are about to see the prosecution of a 


‘brazen attempt on the part of th. underworld of American 
politics to dominate, control, and debase a party made 
glorious by the patriotic achievements and lofty ideals of 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Grover Cleveland, and 
Woodrow Wilson. William Gibbs McAdoo is one man who 
could successfully have led the fight which would stave off, 
for a time at least, these grave disasters.” 


But many Democratic editors find it extremely difficult to 
see anything noble or heroic about Mr. MéAdoo’s act. ‘‘He 
found that his nomination would be impossible, and hence 
withdraws,” declaros tho Atlanta Constitution. ‘‘He long ago 

discerned his ebbing foree,’’ we read in the Birmingham Age- 
Herald; ‘‘he now retires from the field.’”? The Memphis 
‘Commercial-Appeal can not see that he surrendered “‘any- — 
thing beyond a personal ambition.’’ The Birmingham News * 
ealls the McAdoo withdrawal ‘‘an act of supererogation.” 
In the words of the El Paso Times, ““MeAdoo’s star has 
-twinkled, and twinkled out.’’ His renunciation finally came, — 
says the New Mexico State Tribune of Albuquerque, ‘“when 
he has little left to renounce.’ In Montana, the Anaconda 
Standard sees nothing in the announcement but ‘‘a graceful 
gesture of submission to public sentiment.” Sara airs : 

Now that one of the two great protagonists of the 

. Madison Square Garden convention has withdrawn, Gov- 
ernor Smith is under an obligation to take the same step, thinks 
the Charlotte Observer. ‘‘Al Smith ought to withdraw,” flatly 
declares the Macon Telegraph. ‘‘So surely as Governor Smith 

_stays in the race,” argues the Winston-Salem Journal, “‘just 

so surely will the next Democratic convention witness another 
bitter fight which will culminate in a hopelessly divided or- 
ganization.’’ Now, concludes the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 
‘is the time for Al Smith to forget it.’’ This paper believes that 


PEMOCRATIC RING 


ANOTHER AIR DERBY 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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MR. McADOO DECIDES NOT TO BE A CANDIDATE 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


the New York Governor, if nominated, would make ‘‘an even 
poorer showing than John W. Davis four years ago,’”’ and would 
not ‘‘even carry the Solid South.” 

But these suggestions seem quite illogical to the Houston 
Post-Dispatch: ‘‘There is no legitimate reason why Governor 
Smith should sacrifice his large chances for the nomination 
because his former chief adversary has chosen not to enter the 
campaign against him.’ Similarly the El Paso Times does 
not understand how Smith ‘‘can be forced to yield his over- 
whelming strength merely because his late opponent makes a 
gesture of yielding something he no longer possesses.”’ 

With McAdoo out, ‘‘the affable Al Smith, of New York,”’ is 
seen by the Miami Herald ‘‘sitting in the solitary splendor of a 
sparkling jewel on a Buddha’s brow, in position to outglitter the 
rest of the favorite sons.’’ With Mr. McAdoo out of the race, the 
Democratice party now has the opportunity, declares the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun, ‘‘to renounce, if it will, the illiberal, 
un-Democratic factionalism of its recent past and to unite behind 
the strongest exponent of Democratic principles since the Wilson 
of 1912—to unite behind Gov. Alfred EH. Smith, a man who can 
carry New York, and lead the Democratic party to victory.” 
The New York Morning Telegraph is now convinced that Gov- 
ernor Smith will ‘‘walk away with the nomination.’””’ The New 
York Evening World and Brooklyn Eagle see the Smith nomina- 
tion now made at least extremely likely. In the Far West the 
Prescott (Ariz.) Evening Courier beholds Governor Smith left 
‘alone on the Democratic horizon.” 

Some Democratic papers see little hope of unity in the McAdoo 
statement. In Montana, the Butte Miner thinks it will reopen 
the old party sores, and the Chattanooga Times fears that the 
McAdoo group will now foster a movement which will make 
Democratic success at the polls in 1928 impossible. The Daily 

- Oklahoman, of Oklahoma City, does not think anything would be 
settled by the withdrawal of both McAdoo and Governor Smith: 
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“There would still be two bitterly hostile parties beating the 
tom-toms in the resonant shell of one party. For the shell of 
the Democratic party really contains two antagonistic parties 
vainly striving to function as one. Between the faction led by 
McAdoo and the faction led by Smith there is a wider difference 
than exists between either faction and the party of Mr. Coolidge.” 


But plenty of Democratic editors do not see the necessity of 
continuing these feuds. The Houston Chronicle, for instance, 
thinks that with McAdoo out ‘‘there is a better opportunity 
now than ever before to lay the ghost of the Prohibition issue.” 
It is interesting to find both wet and dry Democratic papers 
objecting to so much fuss being made over Prohibition. The 
New York World, for instance, which is avowedly wet, believes 
the party ‘will make a mistake if it permits a family quarrel 
over Prohibition to blanket its effectiveness on all these issues in 
the next election.” The World thinks that the party ought to be 
wise enough ‘“‘to leave to local sentiment an issue which can not 
be settled nationally by the Democratic party or by anybody 
else.’ And the Raleigh News and Observer, which favors 
Prohibition, makes the assertion that: 


“The Democratic party can not win if it relegates great issues 
and fights over questions that should have no place in party 
politics. Prohibition will not be repealed, and agitation over 
nullification will only serve to give longer tenure to the party of 
Privilege.” 


The only thing for the party to consider now, concludes the 
Phoenix Arizona Gazette, is ‘‘the selection of a true progressive 
Democrat who will be able to carry the Democratic banner and 
the principles of the Democratic party without any partizan 
entanglements.”’ The Tampa Tribune in Florida can think of a 
dozen men who live up to this description; for instance, the party 
might name ‘‘some outstanding Democrat and clean, un- 
prejudiced, and high-minded American like KE. T. Meredith.” 
Texas, says the Dallas News, would not give Smith much support 
in the convention, but on the other hand it probably would not 
go Republican if he should become the Democratic nominee. 
This Democratic journal suggests that: 


““A dry Catholic, such as Senator Walsh, would carry the 
State by a bigger majority than Smith would. So would a wet 
Protestant like Governor Ritchie, perhaps. Senator ‘‘Jim’’ Reed, 
however, is still unpopular because he was so bitter toward 
Wilson. Texas still reveres Wilson, altho he was wet himself.’’ 


DE VALERA AGAIN A POWER 


r | “\HE “MOST MOMENTOUS ELECTION ever held in 
Treland ’’—an election upon which ‘‘the whole future of 
the Irish Free State for the next fifty years’ was de- 

clared to depend—is now said to have ‘‘shown that republican- 
ism in Ireland can not be ignored.”” As we read, President Cos- 
grave “‘has captured the new Free State Dail, but by a majority 
of only seven seats.” Obviously, then, ‘“‘Mr. de Valera‘s 
personal following is large.’ He ‘‘has regained much of the 
ground he lost a few years ago when he was deserted by both 
extremes of the old party,’ observes the New York Herald 
Tribune, tho another metrovolitan daily, The Times, hastens to 
point out that the former revolutionist is a much chastened man, 
no longer bent on violence. As we are told, ‘‘he denies that he is a 
dreamer or a revolutionist or a fanatic idealist.”” Instead, ‘‘he 
declares that Ireland can make successful advances only by 
recognizing ‘stubborn facts.’” This Mr. de Valera explained 
in a manifesto issued before the election, and the New York 
editor goes on to say: 


‘President Cosgrave has been appealing for the Government 
party, and apparently with much success, on the grounds that it 
alone is able to give Ireland a steady and businesslike adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, the vacillations and uncertainties of 
the Republicans have disquieted the sober elements of the popu- 
lation and have threatened to interfere with the national loan, 
which is regarded as a necessity, and which will be floated before 
long in case President Cosgrave is kept in office. These are some 
of the facts which Mr. de Valera belatedly perceives to be 
fundamental in the Irish political situation, and which threaten 
to take from him a great deal of his former support unless he 
changes front.”’ 


Further explaining what were the “‘stubborn facts” recognized 
by Mr. de Valera, the Louisville Courier-Journal reminds us 
that, while nominally ‘‘the contest was between the De Valera 
Republicans and the Government parties, between the factions 
opposing the Anglo-Irish treaty, with the oath of allegiance, and 
the coalition upholding the Constitution,’’ the real issues of the 
campaign were ‘‘largely economic. De Valera, who waged 
relentless war on the oath, greatly weakened his cause by sub- 
scribing to it and taking his seat in the recent Dail. It is no easy 
thing to argue the morality of a pledge that was taken as a 
‘mere formality.’” So, maintains this Kentucky paper— 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. What is the name of the American woman whose book on 
India has caused an international sensation? (p. 17). 


. How do the winds determine the location of the hangars 
in an air-port? (p. 22). 

. Why does the Bishop of Ripon think that science should 
take a ten-year holiday? (p. 32). 

. What relation is Aldous Huxley to Thomas H. Huxley, 
the contemporary of Darwin? (p. 28). 

. What does Dr. Michael Pupin, the great scientist, believe 
about God and immortality? (p. 33). 


. Name five prominent possibilities for the next Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination? (p. 8). 


. How is modern machinery said to be injuring the wider 
culture which it has made possible? (p. 28). 


. What insects are now raised to fight other insects? (p. 23). 
. What does the Indian word Swaraj mean? (p. 17). 


. What Irish leader has regained much political strength 
through the recent elections? (p. 10). 


. What is ‘‘tantalum’”’? (p. 27). 


. Why is it said that tipping for service is entirely wrong’ 


in Australia? (p. 21). 


. When did weather-prophets justify themselves? (p. 24). 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


14. About how many millions of dollars do Great Britain’s 
movie theaters pay annually for film hire? (p. 29). 

15. What State has an ex-Governor just released from prison, 
a Governor under indictment, and the Mayor of its 
largest city on trial for corruption? (p. 14). 

16. Where does Mahatma Gandhi live? (p. 17). 

17. What recent book shows the changing view-point of the 
Turks? (p. 34). 

18. What beauty-prohibition is advocated? 

19. What is the Gepoo? (p. 19). 


(p. 24). 


20. Who has just left a great banking firm to become Am- 
bassador to a nation whose finances have in large part 


been handled recently by that same firm? (p. 11). 

21. ae a of clothes are best adapted for the worker? 
Dp. ; 

22. What is the reported income of the average middle-class 
family in Japan? (p. 21). 

23. What is a “‘sleep-wave’’? (p. 26). 

24, What Democrat is looked upon as the most likely heir 
to Ex-Secretary McAdoo’s following in the Democratic 
party? (p. 8). 

25. What is the name of the master-terrorist of Soviet Russia 
who established the Tcheka? (p. 19). 
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“The fiery Republican turns his attention to taxes and revenue. 
He has proposed a high protective tariff to force an economic 
combine of Ulster with the South of Ireland and to bar English 
exports from the Dominion. He would bring to an end the pay- 
ments to Dritish landlords of the annuities promised in the treaty. 
With a grand flourish he has declared he would abolish un- 
employment and give work to every person in the country.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. de Valera remains a Republican, and, as 
the New York Lvening Post observes, 


“Cosgrave must face a real opposition, but it will be a 
constitutional opposition, and so long as the Republicans 
fight his régime by parliamentary tactics rather than by 
sullen refusal to assume their 
legislative responsibilities their 
participation in affairs of gov- 
ernment is a healthy sign of 
political growth. The support 
of the farmers and some inde- 
‘pendent votes remain essential 
to the Government, but there 
are many indications that this 
temporary alliance may become 
permanent. It should certainly 
survive the present Parlia- 
ment. It is essential for the 
Free State that the Republi- 
eans should be afforded an 
opportunity for political educa- 
tion in the réle of opposition 
and time to become reconciled 
to the treaty before they are 
salled upon to assume the re- 
sponsibility of forming a goy- 
ernment.” 


This, however, is not saying 
that the present situation in- 
volves no dangers, and the 
Brooklyn Eagle remarks: 


_ “What will probably result 
a Treland will be a makeshift 
administration by one side or 
the other, existing by the 
sufferance of opposition votes. 
That was done in Great Britain 
when the first and only Labor 
Government came into office. 
Government will have to be 
carried on in Ireland, and ap- 
parently that is the only way 
it can be carried on. Another 
election will have to be called 
to break the deadlock, but 
neither the Government nor 
the Fianna Fail desires a new 
appeal to the country in the — 
near future. The situation is an unhappy.one for all con- 
cerned, but it may turn out to be less perilous to Ireland than 
some of the more pessimistic observers now think.” 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing 


As the Christian Science Monitor reminds us, this general 
election is the third since the Irish Free State began its career: 


‘“The first regular election under the new Constitution was held 
on June 27, 1923. The Government polled 411,000 out of a 
total vote of 1,055,000. It secured 60 out of 147 seats in the 
Legislature. These results, as is evident, were proportional, 
but the Cabinet governed only on sufferance of the opposition. 
The second election held in June, 1927, resulted in some losses 
by the Government and some gains by Mr. de Valera’s party. 
Labor also became stronger. The Government secured 46 
seats, Labor 22, the Farmers 11, the Redmondites 8, and the 
Independents 14. The pro-treaty total was 101. The anti- 
treaty total was 51. So far as governing the country was con- 
cerned, however, President Cosgrave could not count on the 
support of all the pro-treaty representatives. On a vote of lack 
of confidence last month, the Government was saved by the 
Speaker’s casting vote. Following two successful by-elections, 
therefore, the Government decided to dissolve and listen again to 
the voice of the people.” 


“THE LITTLE MAN WITH THE BIG IDEAS” 


As heis calledin Wall Street. Dwight W. Morrow, President Coolidge’s 
classmate at Amherst and a partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., who has 
been made Ambassador tos«Mexico, because, as some one explains, 
the President wants “a big business man for a big business problem.”’ 


MORROW TO MEXICO 


FTER THE FIRST SURPRIZE that a member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan and Company should be named 
Ambassador to Mexico, editors began to reflect that the 

President’s friend, college classmate, and constant adviser, a 
man experienced in law and international finance, a citizen 
eager for public service, was a natural appointee. With our 
relations with Mexico in a critical state, after Ambassador 
Sheffield’s resignation last summer, Dwight Morrow, so to speak, 
steps in to “‘pinch-hit for Uncle Sam.” Of course, continues 
the New York Telegram, the public in the grand stand will 
be divided about the Presi- 
dent’s choice: 


“Some will insist that no 
Wall Streeter should be ap- 
pointed to fill such a ticklish 
position as this, where he will 
be called upon to press the 
claims of American oil, land 
and mine magnates against 
the Government to which he 
is accredited. Others will 
take the contrary view, urging 
Morrow as the ideal appointee 
because of the nature of the 
dispute with which he will have 
to deal.” 


Critics of the appointment, 
we read in a Washington dis- 
patch to the New York Herald 
Tribune, are likely to make 
much of the fact ‘‘that under 
the Pani-Lamont agreement 
the house of Morgan has 
handled the funded external 
debt of Mexico, and that at 
times there have been ques- 
tions about payment of in- 
terest on Mexican bonds.” 
That Mr. Morrow has been a 
leading partner in the Morgan 
firm while that firm is directly 
interested in Mexican govern- 
mental finances to the extent 
of more than $410,000,000, has, 
writes Albert W. Fox, in the 
news columns of the Washing- 
ton Post, ‘‘made Mr. Morrow 
the natural target for those 
Senators—especially insurgents and Democrats—who have been 
waging a relentless battle against the influence of American 
capital in Latin-American affairs.” But Mr. Morrow, who 
has resigned from his Morgan partnership, will have two 
months to serve before the Senate will meet and can pass on 
the appointment. In the meantime Chairman Borah of the 
Foreign Relations Committee says he is willing to wait and see 
what the new Ambassador will do: 


“Tf Mr. Morrow is going to Mexico to carry out a policy of 
friendly cooperation, a policy looking to the adjustment of our 
controversy with Mexico upon peaceful and just lines and with 
due regard for the rights of all parties, I think he is in a position 
to render a public service of incalculable value.” 


That the appointment does demonstrate the existence of a 
policy more conciliatory toward Mexico, is accepted by the 
New York World (Dem.). The Boston Herald (Rep.) looks 
for ‘‘an untying of the Mexican knot” and believes ‘‘this selec- 
tion will be the forerunner of a sane and peaceful and humane 
adjustment of our long disturbed Mexican relations.” 
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SMALL-NATION “REVOLT” IN THE LEAGUE 


66 HE WORLD’S MOST RESOUNDING wailing 
place,’ is what the League of Nations is becoming, as 
the small nations come to Geneva, pour out their 

fears and grievances, and shake a clenched fist toward the big 

ones who ‘“‘have a way of listening and perhaps of saying, ‘ Dear, 
dear, isn’t it too bad,’ but doing nothing,’’ the Kansas City 

Star would have us understand. ‘‘Apparently the League of 

Nations will have to be a League to Outlaw Intrigue before it 

ean become a League to Outlaw War,’ suggests the Minneapolis 
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—Knott in the Dallas News. 


Journal, in commenting on what our newspapers in general 
characterize as a ‘‘revolt”’ of the little nations in the League at 
the eighth annual assembly. ‘‘Speaking right out in meeting,” 
members from the smaller Powers like Sweden, Holland, and 
Latvia accused the big Powers of sabotaging the League, dom- 
inating it to carry out agreements reached in secret conferences, 
or ignoring it when that better suits their purposes, and holding 
up reduction of armaments, to which the League has been com- 
mitted ever since it was established. Newsmen at Geneva 
picture the situation as an increasingly significant ‘‘revolt,”’ 
which brought about a change of front on the part of Austen 
Chamberlain, Great Britain’s delegate, induced an impassioned 
plea for peace by Briand of France, and gave Stresemann of 
Germany the chance which he seized to pose as a big-Power 
leader of the smaller fry toward both disarmament and compul- 
sory arbitration. As we are told: 

“Holland led off with a demand for revival by the Assembly 
of the chloroformed Geneva Protocol of 1926 which called for 
compulsory arbitration, disarmament, and security against 
aggressions. Sweden lined up with Holland, her Foreign } “inis- 
ter declaring that the old evil prewar diplomacy still prevails, 
under conditions of armed peace and a system of armaments 
likely to land the world in war again. Poland gained the lime- 
light by proposing outlawry of war. Norway’s President of the 
Chamber of Deputies seathingly attacked secret conversations 
between the Foreign Ministers of a few big Powers in the League 
which, acting as a supreme council, ‘actually run things’; and 
Fridtjof Nansen offered a general arbitration treaty. Lithuania 


backed up Sweden. Finland proposed financial assistance to_ 
States which are the victims of aggression. Latvia’s Foreign 

Minister pointed out that Europe’s military budgets of 1926, 
including naval and air forces, amounted to $1,443,000,000, 

about the same as in 1913, the year before the Great War, and 

the standing armies numbered 3,145,000, only slightly less than 

in 1913, despite the disarming of the defeated Powers. Esthonia 

like others criticized delay of League action to reduce armaments. 

All proposals go to various committees for consideration and 

report back to the Assembly. Correspondents who sent out this 

news of developments also reported that Enrique Villegas, Chilean 

Ambassador to Rome and President of the Council of the League, 

countered on some of the gloomy critics by referring to the failure 

of the three Powers, the United States, Great Britain and Japan, 

to agree on further limitation of navies only, and asking, ‘How 

then can we be surprized that a general convention for a reduction 

of armaments comprising all nations also has met with difficul- 

ties.’ He declared that the League had already passed some 
stages of the necessary work in preparation for the promised 
disarmament conference this fall. It is further reported that 
none of the small nations threaten withdrawal from the League 

at this session.” 


Whether opposed or friendly to the League it is noticeable 
that a very large number of our newspapers welcome the de- 


. mand of the small nations for a showdown. In practise, every 


small-Power proposition must be initiated by some one or all of 
the great Powers, says the Boston Transcript, but it adds: 


‘Just the same it is worth while to watch the efforts of Poland, 
Holland, Sweden, Lithuania, and other lesser Powers, dependent — 
in the main as they appear to be, to bring the sentiment of the 
world to bear against a condition that leaves the fate of Europe — 
in the hands of the Cabinets of London, Paris, Berlin, and Rome. 
The Council of the League has become a thoroughly lethargic - 
agency. All its powers are passed over to the Premiers of the | 
great Powers. The Assembly of all the League Powers is merely | 
a sort of debating club, to be sure, but if its debates become hot 
and angry enough, the Council may some time be stirred out of | 
its lethargy. What is called ‘world sentiment,’ which leans to- | 
ward some effective means of preserving peace, is better repre- 
sented by the hopes and aspirations of the small Powers than it is | 
by the intrigues within the governmental circles of the great 
Powers.”’ 


Typical of many editorials is the declaration by the Portland 
Oregonian that ‘‘if the League of Nations served no other purpose. 
its existence would be justified by the opportunity it gives forty 
or fifty small nations to express frankly their opinions of the 
great nations.’’ We read further: 


‘Statesmen of the big nations will be loath to hold conferences 
in secret chambers or in obscure villages and fix up deals, for they | 
have learned that they can not hide and that the whole world is | 
listening. Worst of all, they know that once a year they will be | 
‘bawled out’ in such a manner that they will be objects of dis- | 
trust to every small nation—and there are many more small | 
nations than there were before the war.’’ 


The revolt of the smaller Powers is the culmination of a series. 
of rebukes to Britain, according to the Newark News, for her | 
policies toward Turkey, China, Russia, and the Coolidge naval | 
conference, and words have not been minced in telling her they 
are tired of reactionary dictatorship. The News concludes: 


‘Disarmament is in the doldrums and will stay there until the | 
problem is attacked in some such fundamental manner as the 
small Powers demand. Britain’s die-hards are being hammered | 
because they represent the outstanding reaction from the spirit | 
of the armistice, of the Peace Conference and of the League > 
covenant.” | 


| 

Cuba, Canada and Finland were elected non-permanent mem- ! 
bers of the Council of the League in place of Belgium, Salvador | 
and Czechoslovakia by the Assembly. At the first session of the 
Council the Canadian member, Raoul Dandurand, a French- 
Canadian, took exception to Mr. Chamberlain’s procedure in 
handling his report on a dispute between Hungary and Roumania; 
Cuba and Finland did the same. Correspondents and editors 
see in this a reassertion of Canada’s independence and increasing 
courage of smaller Powers. 


| 
| 
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PANAMA’S PARADOXICAL PROTEST 


HE SUDDEN INJECTION into the deliberations of 

the League of Nations of the question of sovereignty 

in the Panama Canal Zone is said to have surprized the 
members of the Assembly no more than it has astounded both 
the United States and Panama. This “diplomatic indiscretion,” 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, was committed by Dr. 
EKusebio A. Morales, formerly Panama’s Foreign Minister. It 
has brought into the limelight a conflict between Panama and 
the United States which has been smoldering for twenty-four 
years. And to what purpose? According to the Providence 
News, “it is hard to understand just what issue Dr. Morales 
raised, and why he raised it.’ If the well-informed editor of 
an American newspaper is puzzled by the purpose of a delegate 
to the League in bringing up such a question without instructions 
from his government, what of the general reader? 
Boiled down, the declaration of Dr. Morales at Geneva is 
that Panama has never abandoned her sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone, and that the matter of American rule there should 
‘be submitted to the World Court for adjudication. Just what 
Dr. Morales expects to accomplish, however, is not clear to 
American editors, who maintain that the United States will 
not relinquish one iota of its authority along the big waterway. 
In the opinion of the Tacoma Ledger: 


~*“Dr. Morales obviously has forgotten some history in relation 
to both his country and the great waterway which was con- 
structed by the dollars of the American people for the benefit 
of the entire world. He seems to have forgotten the fact that 
at the time when that Canal was built and the American Govern- 
ment moved in to occupy the zone, there was no such a nation 
as Panama outside of a rebellious faction against the authority 
‘of the Republic of Colombia and that it was only through 
the good offices of the United States that the Republic of Panama 
came into existence. 

“Obviously no nation would spend billions of dollars in the 
construction of a waterway over which it could not have perma- 
nent control and which would always be subjected to the un- 
certainties of the most uncertain of human elements, Central 
American polities. 

‘“The League of Nations has not, nor can it have, anything to 
say in the matter of the Panama Canal, and there is nothing 
for this country to submit to a World Court or any other tribunal. 
To submit to the League or to a World Court American control 

over the Canal Zone would be just as senseless as would be a 
proposition that it should submit to some international body 
the determination of the right of the United States to control 
the States of Texas or California.”’ 


Spokesmen for the State Department and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee likewise- make it clear that the League of 
Nations has nothing whatever to do with the control of the 
Canal Zone by this country, and that there is nothing to arbi- 
trate. The Panama Minister at Washington adds to the wonder- 
ment aroused by the Morales statement by declaring that the 
delegate had no instructions from his government on the ques- 
tion which he brought up. And, observes the Detroit Free Press: 


_! “While the members of the League Assembly listened atten- 
tively and perhaps hungrily to the appeal by Dr. Morales that 
they intervene and determine the status of the Canal Zone, they 
knew perfectly well that an attempt to respond would be utterly 
futile; and they did not even offer a sympathetic gesture. Alto- 
gether the incident was without any very great significance. 

‘*We do not mean by this that the question of Panaman rights 
in the Canal Zone is unimportant. But the matter can be 
looked after, and is looked after, by qualified American and 
Panaman jurists. 

‘In this general connection it is pertinent to note that talk 
about the need of a second canal through the Nicaraguan route 
to supplement the present facilities at Panama is reviving in 
Washington. In the natural course of events, the question will 
be taken up seriously, and the chances are that before a great 
many years America will find itself engaged in an undertaking 

that the growth of interoceanic trade and the security of the 
country will demand. That prospect itself provides a reason 


why the United States could not tolerate European interference 
at Panama. By doing so the country would set a most in- 
convenient precedent that might easily bob up to embarrass and 
hamper it in its new undertaking.” 


According to Charles Michelson, Washington correspondent 
of the New York World: 


“The contention of the United States has been and is that the 
acceptance of $10,000,000 paid down, and the annual payment 
of $250,000 a year was the price paid for the cession of the 
Canal Zone. The Panamans dispute this, saying that the 
$10,000,000 was for the franchise to construct and operate 


“BUT I MIGHT START ONE!” 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


the Canal, and that the annual payment was merely to take the 
place of the revenue the Panama Republic drew from the Panama 
Railroad. The United States has steadily held that the follow- 
ing provision in the Roosevelt treaty confers sovereignty on the 
United States: 

“<The Republic of Panama grants to the United States all 
the rights, power, and authority which the United States would 
possess and exercise if it were sovereign of the territory, to the 
entire exclusion of exercise by Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power, or authority.’ 

“The position of Panama has been that the authority was 
limited to things bearing on the construction, maintenance, 
sanitation, and protection of the Canal.” 


But, points out the Minneapolis Tribune: ‘‘The issue of sover- 
eignty is trifling beside the larger issue which Panama raises by 
bringing a Western Hemisphere dispute before the League. The 
larger issue is whether or not the League is to invade the West- 
ern Hemisphere.’”’ ‘‘The League of Nations,’ explains the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, ‘‘was never designed by its founders to deter- 
mine domestic matters. And no friend of the League, desirous 
of the friendship of the American people, would have made the 
proposal offered by the delegate from Panama.” 

The Cleveland Press and other Scripps-Howard papers, on the 
other hand, maintain that ‘‘we left our status in the Canal Zone 
a bit hazy when it came to putting it on paper.” And the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, while admitting that we did not 
instigate the revolt which ended in the separation of Panama from 
Colombia, still regrets the ‘‘celerity ’’ with which we recognized 
the new republic, and wonders ‘“‘if the wrong committed by 
President Roosevelt’’ is not “bringing its own revenge.” 
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INDIANA’S POLITICAL HOUSECLEANING 


FINE KETTLE OF POLITICAL FISH has been 
A stewing for several years in the Hoosier State, and “‘its 
unpleasant odors have reached to all parts of the coun- 
try,’’ remarks the Buffalo Courier. But it appears, from recent 
events, that the people of Indiana, under the leadership of a 
few newspapers, are about to undertake a thorough political 
housecleaning. Outside observers assume that much, at least, 
from the grand jury indictments, on September 9, of Governor 
Jackson, of Indiana; George V. Coffin, Republican leader of 
Marion County and Indianapolis; Mayor Duvall, of Indianapolis; 
and Robert I. Marsh, local 
attorney and former law part- 
ner of the Governor. This is 
the result, say newspaper dis- 
patches from the Indiana city, 
of almost a year of investiga- 
tion by three grand juries into 
charges of political corruption. 
Of course, points out the Little 
Rock Arkansas Gazette, ‘‘the 
innocence of these officials must 
be presumed unless and until a 
jury shall find them guilty,” 
but, it adds, ‘‘a flock of indict- 
ments of this sort lends no lus- 
ter to the coat of arms of the 
Hoosier State.”’ 

The investigation grew out 
of charges made last summer 
by D. C. Stephenson, former 
leader of the Ku Klux Klan. 
As the story is summarized by 
the Syracuse Herald: 


VAG 
Ee, Cia 


“The two most prominent 
of the implicated parties, Gov- 
ernor Jackson and Mayor 
Duvall, havé been favored 
protégés of the Ind‘ana Ku 
Klux Klan. The charge 
against the Governor is that 
he offered his predecessor, 
Governor McCray (recently 
released from the Federal prison at Atlanta), a bribe of $10,000, 
and that he gave MeCray assurance he would not be convicted 
on charges pending in the criminal court if he would appoint 
James E. MeDonald as prosecutor. Coffin was alleged to have 
conspired with Jackson. Marsh was charged with attempted 
bribery and conspiracy. As for Mayor Duvall, his indictment 
is based on affidavits charging him with conspiracy to commit 
a felony, violation of the Corrupt Practises Act, perjury, and 
the filing of a false statement.”’ 


A survey of Indiana newspapers reveals little sympathy with 
either the Republican machine or the indicted officials. ‘‘The 
whole State is on trial before the nation,” declares the Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Palladium. Furthermore— 


“The charges of general corruption in the State government, 
which have been broadcast for the last year, strengthen the 
adverse opinion which the people in other parts of the country 
have formed about us. 

“What the people of Indiana are interested in to-day is the 
purging of their State from the disgrace which attaches to it. 
Not only should these men be brought to the bar of justice 
without delay, but if impeachment proceedings ean be brought 
against the Governor, that step should be taken at once. 

“The people are not interested in the personal or political 
fate of Jackson, Duvall, or Coffin. Every citizen, however, is 
vitally interested in the integrity of the State government and 
the governing class. So long as the slightest cloud of suspicion 
rests upon the official integrity of these officials, the citizens will 
feel that their government is not in safe hands.” 
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“ON THE BANKS OF THE WABASH FAR AWAY” 
—Shafer in the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


“Indiana is passing through an ordeal in which the whole 
American people is concerned; she is waging a battle for true 
representative government,” asserts the Chicago Tribune. “As 
she stands to-day, Indiana is a solemn warning to the people 
of every State to refuse to elect to office the favorites of the 
Ku Klux Klan or of any other self-seeking, self-righteous bloc,” 
believes the Columbus Ohio State Journal. One of the im- 
mediate results of the indictments of these Republican leaders 
coming as they did on the eve of the 1928 campaign, is 
the resolve among many Republicans that ‘‘there must be 
a new deal in the party’s affairs that will exclude from 
the State ticket every person identified with the Stephen- 
son régime,’ writes Maurice 
Early in the Indianapolis Star. 
“There must be a complete 
clean-up, both in city and 
State,’’ agrees the Indianapolis 
News. ‘If the men guilty of 
a breach of political honesty 
do not take themselves out of 
politics, they will be put 
out,’’ predicts another Indiana 
paper, the Huntington Herald 
What the State needs, most 
of all, thinks the Indianapolis 
Times, “is a new Republi 
can organization which stands 
for the ideals of a Lincoln 
and the honest courage of 3 

hf oi He Roosevelt.”” Incidentally, this 
i Seripps-Howard daily is being 
given the lion’s share of the 
eredit for the recent indict- 
ments. In fact, maintains the 
New York Telegram, ‘“‘but for 
a few honest, fearless, ans 
able newspaper editors, Indiana 
would still be as firmly in the 
grip of a rotten political me. 
chine as she was four years 
ago.’’ To quote a near-by paper. 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
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‘‘The indictment of Governor Jackson and Mayor Duvall 
is another instance of the social utility of a free and courageous 
press. Had it not been for the daring and public spirit of Thomas 
H. Adams, publisher of the Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial, and 
of Boyd Gurley, editor of the Indianapolis Times, the investiga- 
tion of Klan corruption in Indiana might never have occurred. 

“To Adams rightly be'’ongs the credit for starting the train 
of events which has resulted in the present indictments. It was 
his demand for a special session of the State legislature te 
investigate Klan intrigue which prodded Indianapolis officials inte 
action. Adams did not get his special session, of course. What 
he got immediately was a libel suit by Mayor Duvall, which 
was withdrawn a few days ago. Nor did the first two grand 
juries produce anyth’ng fruitful. The first did not indict any- 
body, and the second was dismissed when one of its members 
declared that he had been offered a bribe by an Indianapolis 
politician. 

“Just here Boyd Gurley, of the Indianapolis Times, entered 
the scene to complete the task undertaken by Adams. Gurley 
took the investigation back to the days before Jackson was 
carried into the Governorship on the avalanche of Klan votes. 
Gurley charged that Jackson, while still Secretary of State, had 
gone to Warren T. McCray, then Governor, and offered him 
$10,000 and immunity from prosecution in State courts, if he 
would appoint the selection of the Stephenson element as 
prosecutor of the county. 

‘“‘Indiana now has an indicted Governor. Indianapolis has 
an indicted Mayor. If innocent, these men will have an oppor- 
tunity to prove it in a fair trial. If guilty, Indiana and Indian. 
apolis will be rid of faithless officials.” : 


BRITISH LABOR ROUTS THE REDS 


HE MOST SERIOUS SETBACK in the history of 
Russian Communism, British and American editors 
| agree, was suffered by the Third International on 
i eptember 8, when the British Trade Union Congress voted by 
12,051,000 to 620,000 to sever relations with the All-Russia 
Council of Trade Unions. British papers, we are told, are 
particularly pleased over the recent break, because it indicates 
that British labor has not lost its mental balance. When it is 
fecalled that the British labor movement was perhaps the fore- 
most champion of the new Russia in Western Europe, the full 


‘Bignificance of this 4-to-1 vote can be appreciated. As John 


plains: 


“The seriousness of the blow 
‘ies in the fact that the Brit- 
sh trade-union movement is 


Nas tried to maintain relations 
vith the Russian workers. Now, 
however, it is fully convinced 
fhat the Russian trade-union 
's only another name for the 
ed international, for which the 
British unionists have no use.”’ 


| There have been times in 
She past three or four years, 
hotes the Utica Press, ‘‘when 
Sritish labor appeared on the 
urface to be suffused with a 
WWistinctly reddish tinge. There 
dave been times, too, when the 
‘Trade Union Congress seemed 
0 lean toward Moscow by de- 
fending the Soviet course and 
dy inviting or accepting its en- 
ouragement or aid.” There- 
Fore, observes the Chicago 
Tournal of Commerce: 


1 


| “When British organized 
(abor decides to cease all rela- 
tions with the Bolshevik labor- 
lunions, the decision means 
‘something. It means that the 
Bolsheviks have definitely failed to win the alliance of a national 
roup of workers whom they confidently regarded as inevitable 


allies.” ; 


It being generally agreed that the break will result in better 
\-elations between British labor and capital, with a corresponding 
loss of Russian prestige in European labor circles, the question 
lof how the split was brought about remains tobetold. According 
‘to the Chicago News: 


“The break between the British and Russian trade-union 
organizations was for much the same reasons that recently 
eaused the break between the two governments. At bottom, 
those reasons are British distrust of Bolshevism and its methods 


nd British resentment over the insidious interference of Bolshe- 
at agents with British affairs.”’ 


The Providence Journal, however, notes “‘several contributory 


easons for the break’”’: 


‘One of them is the unearthing of the political plots concocted 
in Moscow and their attempted realization through the instru- 
mentality of the Arcos trading agency. The result has been to 
impress more and more upon the minds of conservative British 
workers the fact that the Moscow political leaders are actually 
‘trying to undermine the foundations of government in Great 
Britain, = tm 

“There is a sharp conflict between the policies of the British 
and Russian organizations. Indeed, the differences are so 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL OVERSEAS FLIGHT 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 
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pronounced as to make it impossible for British labor to have 
anything more to do with the Russian laborites without seeming 
at least to be politically disloyal to its own country. It is 
refreshing, therefore, to see the decisive repudiation of the 
Russian influence by the British Trades Union Congress, acting 
upon its own initiative.” 


In the opinion of the Detroit Free Press: 


‘British trades-unionism is on the whole sane and constructive 
in its aims and outlook. For its leaders to continue, even for- 
mally,in the entente with avowed foes of the British Empire would 
be to defy not only public sentiment generally but also the 
deep-rooted and cherished traditions of the rank and file of 
British labor. Perhaps it is as well that Britain has taken tho 
time to obtain tangible proofs 
of Communist perfidy; having 
burned their fingers, Britishers 
are not so likely to play with 
fire again. 

‘‘As for organized labor in 
America, its refusal to have 
any dealings at all with either 
of the Moscow internationals 
has again been justified.” 


“Leaders of the British 
Labor party,’”’ explains the St. 
Joseph News-Press, ‘‘differ 
from the leaders of the two old 
parties—the Conservatives and 
the Liberals—on many politi- 
cal questions, but when it 
comes to fundamental princi- 
ples of government, they occupy 
common ground.” In fact, 
Constantine Brown, London 
correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, believes that 
British labor leaders intend to 
form a coalition with Lloyd 
George’s Liberals in next year’s 
elections, and that it was nec- 
essary first to weed out the 
Communist elements. As the 
Chieago Tribune explains in 
an editorial: 


“There is said to be a de- 
termination to squelch the left 
wing and to make an alliance with what is left of the Liberal 
party, or at any rate the radical wing of that party led by Lloyd 
George, in the hope of bringing to the support of a relatively con- 
servative labor program middle-class voters who can not stomach 
proposals for Red revolution and the adoption of the Bolshevik 
methods of social regeneration. 

“‘Men like Ramsay MacDonald, James Thomas, and Philip 
Snowden, tho they are convinced State Socialists, are too 
intelligent and too well informed to be attracted to Bolshevism, 
and they are not victims of a delusion that the effective majority 
of the British people can be either led or bludgeoned into an 
experiment like the Russian. In this they are in touch, we 
believe, with the great mass of British workers and can rely 
upon its support. It is significant that even the miners, who 
have a good deal of excuse for extreme revolt, have now turned 
from their extremist leader, A. J. Cook, secretary of the miners’ 
federation, on the issue of Russian relations and give their 
support to the position of their president, Herbert Smith, who 
opposes the communist alliance and influence.”’ 


But, remarks the St. Paul Pioneer Press, in conclusion: 


‘Unfortunately, it takes more than good intentions to divest 
any party of such uncomfortable bedfellows as the ‘Reds.’ 
And when they are cleaned out, the struggle incident to the 
cleaning leaves the organization in much the condition of the 
link sausages the young bride complained about. ‘Darling,’ 
says she, with a sigh, ‘there is not much to them—after they’re 
cleaned.’”’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


STuNT-FLYING will stunt flying.—Wall Street Journal. 


Ir is better to abandon transatlantic flights on shore than in 
mid-ocean.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Four gas-bags fell in Georgia Monday. Others are due to fall 
in the next general election.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Ir’s strange. Men would have too much sense to fly over 
land with a plane equipped to alight only on water.—Chattanooga 
Times. 


“Tae Mississippi carried 50,000,000 tons of freight in the last 
twelve months.”’ This is exclusive of all barns, schoolhouses, 
floating live stock, ete. 
—Detroit News. 


WHEN two egotists 
meet, it is a case of an 
I for an I.—Lahore (In- 
dia) Tribune. 


Man Run Over by 
Train Will Recover.— 
Head-line. How much? 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


TE man with the hoe 
doesn’t get nearly so far 
these days as the man 
with the hokum.—Beloit 
News. 


Funny that a man of 
Mussolini’s omnipotence 
ean’t have any luck at 
all with hair-restorer.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Unper the laws of this 
country @ man is inno- 
cent. until he is proved 
guilty. Then he | is 
usually insane.—Dallas 
News. 


Wr’p hate to have to 
wear anything that had 
to be pulled up as often 
as stockings or down as 
often as skirts.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


“Atconouism Fertile 
Source of Baldness, Says 
German Medic.’’—Head- 
line. This will no doubt 
arouse rye-bald com- 
ment.—WNorfolk Virgin- 
tan-Pilot. 
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A CALL TO THE HOME FIELD 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


THE man who broke 
the record driving a stock 


sedan from coast to coast probably was looking for a place to 
park his car.— Atlanta Constitution. 


Mopern fiction, says critic, runs too much to love. Yes, and 
modern love runs too much to fiction. —Wall Street J ournal. 


Kine Guorer, of England, sold out an entire booth of flowers 
at a recent charity féte. The féte wasin Scotland. We’d call it a 
feat.—San Diego Union. 


GERMANY’S rag trade is languishing, it is announced, because 
the men wear their clothes too long and the women wear theirs too 
short.— Minneapolis Journal. 


We read that a Kansas man was killed by a bolt of lightning 
while taking a drink of bootleg whisky, but how do they know 
the lightning killed him?—Philadelphia Inqutrer. 


A New York patrolman rescued nineteen persons from a 
stranded launch by swimming out to them on horseback. At 


last a use has been found for the mounted police.—A merican 
Lumberman (Chicago). 


Time remains the champion flyer of them all.—Beloit New. 


Tue sad part of it is that the wheat-growers have elevators 
grain but not for prices.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Crassus, with all his wealth, never dreamt of taking 
$3,000,000 from an hour’s entertainment.— Wall Street Jourr 


AMERICAN women spend five million dollars a day to ke 
themselves beautiful. Well, what of it? Don’t they get resul 
—Manchester Union. | 


PutuMAN porters appeal to the Interstate Commerce Co 
mission, to abolish tips. Now where is the commission to whi 
the barbers may appe 
—Boston Transcript. 


A WOMAN can alwa 
deflate a man by blowi 
him up.—Arkansas ¢ 
zelté. 


ANOTHER need of t 
times is at least one m« 
month between vacati 
and coal bills.—EI Px 
Herald. 


AMERICANISM: Tryi 
to make hotels more li 
home; trying to ma 
homes more like hote 
—Port Arthur News. 


Our Governme 
might move along me 
effectively with le 
probing and more pro 
ding.— Arkansas Gazet 


INFANTILE paralysis 
on the increase in Ci 
cago; and, we mig 
say, also government. 
American Lumberm 
(Chicago). 


Accorpiné to the w 
moralists, America is & 
other country that h 
been dried and fow 
wanting.— Norfolk V 
gintan-Pilot. 


Tue prize optimist 
the year is the statis 
cian who says one Am< 
ican in each five kno 
how to drive a ear. 
Manila Bulletin. 


I Beuieve that t. 
members of the dent 
profession are the only men who ¢an tell a woman to open or clo 
her mouth and get away with it.—Chicago Daily News. 


ForTUNATELY we shall be dead before the world erects i 
first bronze of a statesman in plus fours.— Waco News-Tribur 


In Exypt a plate over the door means there is a marriageak 
girlin the house. In America a flivver in front of the house sa; 
it.—Publishers Syndicate. 


“Cuicaco has the largest furniture-exhibition building in t 
world.”” This is in ease the Mayflower descendants ever deci 
to show all the original pieces.—Detroit News. | 


Nive Russians were shot by the Bolsheviks the other mornit 
on a charge of being British spies, but there hasn’t been a sing 
parade of protest in Boston or New York.—Dallas News. 


Iv has never been decided how many angels could dance on tl 
point of a pin, but Tex Rickard has discovered that 42,000 rin 
side seats can be installed around a twenty-foot ring.— Si 
Diego Union. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


Photographs by Moyca Newell—Courtesy Haresart, Brace & Co. 
A MADONNA OF THE UNTOUCHABLES 


A CHILD-WIFE AND HER HUSBAND 


SPECIMENS OF INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S SENSATIONAL STUDY OF INDIA — 


HE AVERAGE AMERICAN’S stock of knowledge 
about India is rather tartly said to include the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi lives in that country and that tigers 
and elephants are found there. But his fund of information is 
being surprizingly increased by the discoveries made about the 
social life of India by Katherine Mayo, an American writer, 
whose book, entitled ‘‘ Mother India,” has aroused the bitterest 
kind of criticism in some sections of the Indian press and has 
also provoked certain legislative protests. India is nearly half as 
large as the United States, we are reminded, but its population is 
three times that of the United States. In explaining the object 
of her inquiry into Indian conditions, Miss Mayo says outright 
that she leaves untouched the realms of religion, of politics and of 
the arts, and confines herself to the study of such ‘‘ workaday 
ground as public health and its contributing factors.’’ She 
quotes Mahatma Gandhi, the famous apostle of self-rule in 
India, as saying: ‘‘Let us not put off everything until Swaraj 
(self-rule) is attained and thus put off Swaraj itself. Swaraj 
-ean be had only by brave and clean people.”? But, Miss Mayo 
tells us, 
‘In these days of the former leader’s waned influence, it is not 


for such teachings that he gains ears. From every political 
platform stream flaming protests of devotion to the death to 


Mother India; but India’s children fit no action to their words. 
Poor indeed she is, and sick—ignorant and helpless. But, in- 
stead of flinging their strength to her rescue, her ablest sons, as 
they themselves lament, spend their time in quarrels together 
or else lie idly weeping over their own futility. 

“Meantime the British Government, in administering the 
affairs of India, would seem to have reached a set rate of progress, 
which, if it be not seriously interrupted, might fairly be forecast 
decade by decade. So many schools constructed, so many 
hospitals; so many furlongs of highway laid, so many bridges 
built; so many hundred miles of irrigation canal dug; so many 
markets made available; so many thousand acres of waste land 
brought under homestead cultivation; so many wells sunk; so 
much rice and wheat and millet and cotton added to the coun- 
try’s food and trade resources. 

“This pace of advance, compared to the huge needs of the 
country, or compared to like movements in the United States 
or in Canada, is slow. To hasten it materially, one single element 
would suffice—the hearty, hard-working, and intelligent devo- 
tion to the practical job itself, of the educated Indian. To-day, 
however, few signs appear, among Indian public men, of con- 
cern for the status of the masses, while they curse the one Power 
which, however little to their liking, is doing practically all of 
whatever is done for the comfort of sad old Mother India. 

“The whole pyramid of the Indian’s woes, material and spiri- 
tual—poverty, sickness, ignorance, political minority, melancholy, 
ineffectiveness, not forgetting that subconscious conviction of 
inferiority which he forever bares and advertises by his gnawing 
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and imaginative alertness for social affronts—rests upon a rock- 
bottom physical base. This base is, simply, his manner of 
getting into the world and his sex-life thenceforward.”’ 


As a specimen of the editorial ire aroused in the Indian press 
by Miss Mayo’s record, we have the remark of the Allahabad 
Leader that: 

“A book which contains such gross misrepresentation of Hindu 


culture and character, which abounds in mischievous and un- 
truthful generalizations, and which presents such a repulsive and 


“THE WHOLE PYRAMID OF THE INDIAN’S WOES” 


Says Katherine Mayo, who is seen here with some of her Indian acquaintances, “‘rests upon a rock-bottom 
physical base’ which is ‘“‘simply his manner of getting into the world and his sex-life thenceforward.” 


revolting picture of Hindu social institutions and religion, can 
not but arouse strong indignation among those whose civiliza- 
tion has been thus libeled. But its contents have been received 
with approval and ill-disguised signs of satisfaction by Anglo- 
Indian scribes to whom it has come as a godsend in their cam- 
paign against the Nationalist movement. Is it not wonderful 
that while Hindu culture should have elicited warm appreciation 
from many eminent foreign Orientalists, it should have been left 
to Miss Mayo, who evidently came to India in search of putrid 
matters, to make such horrible discoveries as are recorded in the 
book and to present them to her readers in such a way as to 
create an impression that the Hindus in several respects are 
worse than the most primitive African savages. The Hindus 
ean afford to look down with supreme contempt upon such vile 
and untruthful attacks upon their great culture, attacks which 
only betray the ignorance, the superficiality, and the morbid and 
intemperate mentality of those who indulge in them.” 


But altho Miss Mayo’s book is occasionally neglectful of the 
brighter aspects of Indian life, it is substantially true, in the 
judgment of the Lahore Tribune, which is a rather severe critic 
of native Indian conditions, as may be judged from the following: 


“‘Tndia, or, rather, Hindu India—for the Mohammedan minority 
is in a much more wholesome condition—is breeding from chil- 
dren, and under the pressure of modern conditions the offspring of 
such unions can not stand up. For hygiene she has no care. 
The sacred places at Benares, where pilgrims bathe for purifica- 
tion and whence they bear away Ganges water for home use 
are, as to the water, sewage, and, as to the river banks, accumu- 
lated excrement. For education a small proportion of her people 
care passionately, chiefly with a view to employment in the 
bureaucracy or at the bar, but the enormous majority are illiter- 
ate, and since it is impossible to employ women as teachers in 
the villages, female illiteracy will not be much diminished in half 
a century. 

‘““A misguided Nationalism has turned educated Indians, who 
thirty years ago were usually somewhat critical of their social 
system and intellectual heritage, into blind partizans of every- 
thing Indian be it good or bad. Yet here and there an Indian is 


found urging his countrymen along the path of social reform; 
here and there is some sign of concern for the untouchables, for 
maltreated Indian womanhood. The ‘reforms’ of 1919 have 
aroused intense feeling between Hindus and Mohammedans, but 
that need not be increased in bitterness if we refrain from throw- 
ing them something to seramble for. There are some hopeful 
things in India as well as many to make the bravest despair. 
But the basic fact is that India is not socially fit for self-govern- 
ment. And her social evils are found in their worst forms among 
precisely those who would be given political power, the Hindus, 
not among these more virile peoples who would challenge the 
power of the Brahmin oligarchy. 
Surely it is incumbent on this 
country to postpone political 
concessions until there is some 
guaranty that the new powers 
given to Indians will not be used 
to perpetuate the gross evils at 
which we have glanced. We must 
not betray India under pretext of 
giving her a political boon.” 


The evil plight of a vast number 
of women and girls in India, who 
are compelled at every turn to 
“subordinate their lives, their 
very souls almost, to the con- 
venience and behests of men,” is 
startlingly exposed in ‘‘ Mother 
India,” says the Allahabad 
Pioneer, which tells us that in it 
are revealed the plain facts of 
early marriage, of widowhood, of 
untouchability, of the purdah, and 
this newspaper notes further of 
the author that: 


‘‘She quotes from the speeches 
of Members of the Legislature 
to show how strange—in spite of 
the noble efforts of the reformers 
—is the prejudice which condemns women to submit to this 
tyranny, which prevents women from assisting in the cause of 
education and, indeed, obstructs the education and social ad- 
vancement of women with a vehemence worthy of a better cause. 
The effect of this on the race she pungently summarizes thus: 

‘**Given men who enter the world physical bankrupts out of 
bankrupt stock, rear them through childhood in influences and 
practises that devour their vitality; launch them at the dawn of 
maturity on an unrestrained outpouring of their whole provision 
of creative energy in one single direction . . . and need you, 
while this remains unchanged, seek for other reasons why they 
are poor and sick and dying and why their hands are too weak, 
too fluttering, to seize or to hold the reins of government?’ 

‘“‘This is uncompromising language, but it asks a question 
which is pertinent in its application to far too large a section of 
suffering humanity in this land of ours to-day. The book should 
be studied by every one who is solicitous for the welfare of India, 
not so much for the facts as for the exposition of the impression 
which they make on an intelligent and eminently disinterested 
observer, possessing not merely deep insight but also a living 
sympathy with Indian womanhood and Indian aspirations.” 


The Calcutta Statesman characterizes ‘‘Mother India” as a 
“searing, painful book,”’ revealing unimagined glimpses of human 
suffering, and it goes on to say that: 


““Tho Miss Mayo has generous words of praise for the record 
of Englishmen and women in India, we think that the effect 
upon the British public will be a painful one, and that from many 
will go up the query ‘is there not more that we can attempt?’ 
England commands now a young generation of trained and 
skilled women doctors, teachers, and nurses to whom a noble 
work would appeal. If a great sisterhood to serve India could 
be organized nothing but good could come of it. We do not 
indorse Miss Mayo’s argument that the appeal to Indian man- 
hood fails because power of effort is gone from him, but even if 
but a tithe of her indictment were true it is evident that it is the 
women of India who need stirring on their own behalf.’’ 


This Caleutta journal believes that ‘‘ Mother India” is a book 
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that must have consequences and also that there exists an Indian 
public with its will set on social reform, which has the strength 
and fearlessness to read the book without anger and without 
despair, and it adds: 


“The dreadful part about it is its careful documentation. 
Where Miss Mayo is not writing of what she has seen she gives 
chapter and verse, and she never quotes 
either Mr. Gandhi or a debate in the 
Legislative Assembly without a reference. 
The authoress gives reasons why no English 
official or missionary could or would write 
such a book, and certainly such a thing 
would be impossible, but it is also true that 
the average Englishman in India will be 
shocked at the picture, and that the home 
publie will be deeply distrest. ” 

“Child marriage, the sufferings of 
women, the apotheosis of the husband, 
the horrors of primitive midwifery, in- 
difference to elementary sanitation, cruelty 
to animals—of these things we have all 
heard. But Miss Mayo does not deal as 
other writers do in generalities about these 
subjects. She insists that we shall visualize. 
We see the torn and bleeding bodies of 
little girls, we hear the groans of mothers, 
we see the ghoulish dhais at their work, we 
are made to look at dirt unspeakable and 
festering filth in which high and low easte 
alike wallow. There are few adjectives, no 
_ invective, no passion, only a deadly 
- accumulation of photographic and harrow- 
ing detail. 

“The book opens in Calcutta and the 
first scene is laid at Kalighat, but Miss 
Mayo travels north, south, east, and west, 
talks with princes, peasants, politicians, 
and Mr. Gandhi, with doctors, nurses, public health officials, and 
welfare workers of all sorts, visits villages, farms, slums, and 
hospitals, and gives us amongst other things a picture of 
Benares. Her conclusion is that there is a devastating deca- 
dence, chiefly Hindu.” 


It is not surprizing that ‘‘Mother India’’ has produced a 
violent outery in India, remarks the London Daily News, because 
the picture it presents of Indian life is one that no Indian can be 
expected to accept without protest. Yet there is undoubtedly 
exaggeration in the lurid picture of India presented by the author, 
according to this newspaper, which continues: 


*“Some of Miss Mayo’s facts do not appear to stand success- 
fully expert examination; and probably there are serious errors 
of interpretation in her account. It would be strange if there 
were not. Study of Indian pictures of European life shows how 
completely one civilization may misinterpret the meaning of facts 
alien to its culture and sympathy in another. But it is to be 
hoped that intelligent Indians, the natural leaders of their race, 

_will not confine their criticism of this book to mere vituperation. 
Tf there is error in it, there is also undoubtedly some truth: and 
truth which thoughtful Indians should carefully consider. And 
this is not an ex parte suggestion. We can honestly say that if a 
similar indictment were made against English life and English 
customs, weshould think it necessary, however mistaken we might 
consider the conclusion and however dubious the evidence, to 
examine very carefully the life and the customs which could give an 
honest stranger such an impression. The casual onlooker makes 
mistakes: but he sometimes sees things to which long familiarity 
has blinded those who have played the game all their lives.” 


The book raises a problem, avers the London Westminster 
Gazette, which much as it weighs on Indian administrators is 
little understood outside India. It is a familiar reproach of 
Gandhi’s that the British have failed to give India the benefit 
of Western civilization, while preventing Indians from civilizing 
their own people, and this newspaper adds: 

‘“That, ina measure, is true. We keep order, we provide rail- 
ways, docks, irrigation and other public works, we fight famine 
and plague, but we do not, and dare not, enter into that vast 
region of the common life in which religion rules or religious 
susceptibilities may be offended.” 


“What Russia will look like when the political earthquake happens.” paar <3 


GEPOO—RUSSIA’S SECRET POLICE 


HE ORGY OF BLOODSHED in Russia, which was 
supposed to be a thing of the past until last June, is to 
be understood, we are told, only on the assumption that 
the dietatorship of the Soviet Government is menaced by an 
uprising of national hatred and despair more threatening than 
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any with which it has had to cope in recent years. The Red 
Terror continues in Russia, it is alleged, despite the fact that the 
secret police known as the Tcheka, the ‘‘ All-Russian Extraor- 
dinary Commission to Combat Counter Revolution, Espionage 
and Speculation,’’ was abolished in February, 1922, after four 
years of political executions unequaled in history. But, says 
Arno Dosch-Fleurot, a well-known correspondent about European 
affairs, in the London Sphere, the Tcheka is succeeded by a 
bureau in the Commissariat of the Interior, known as State 
Political Administration, but popularly recognized as _ the 
‘“Gepoo,” with a strong accent on the last syllable. The nick- 
name ‘‘Gepoo”’ is derived from the Russian initials of the official 
title of the new secret police, and Mr. Dosch-Fleurot proceeds 
as follows: 


, 


‘‘Outside of Russia the passing of the Tcheka was believed to 
mark the end of the terror. Inside of Russia it was realized 
that the Teheka had simply changed its name. The idea that 
the terror had ceased in Russia was pretty generally accepted 
throughout the world until last June, when a group of Russians, 
notably the elderly Prince Dolgorukoff, held in Soviet prisons 
on various charges of counter-revolution and espionage, were 
executed without trial by the orders of the G.P.U., following the 
assassination of the Soviet diplomat, Voikoff, in Warsaw. 
Prince Dolgorukoff and the others—the number given out was 
twenty in all—were frankly executed in reprisal. They were 
not even tried and convicted by a revolutionary tribunal. 
They were simply executed by the order of ‘a special council of 
the G.P.U.’ To a world suddenly awakened to the under- 
standing that the terror was still going on in Russia, the Soviet 
eave its act fresh emphasis by announcing the executions were 
legal because ‘the Council of the G.P.U.’ has the powers of a 
revolutionary tribunal. In this case the G.P.U. had been 
charged with a ‘special mission’ by the Soviet Government, 
provision having been made for such a case in the regulations of 
the G.P.U. when they were formulated by Governmental Act of 
November 6, 1922. In other words, there are functionaries in 
the Commissariat of the Interior who execute without trial on 
the orders of the Government. 

“he master-terrorist, Djerzinski, who 
Teheka, did not kill in obvious reprisal. 


established the 
He would have 
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considered it a sign of weakness. He used terror coldly. He meant 
to sweep the enemies of the proletariat from the face of the earth 
or to terrorize them into submission and he did it in the grand 
manner. 

“Immediately after the Bolshevist coup d’état in October, 
1917, he realized that the dictatorship of the proletariat would 
not succeed in keeping the power without terror, and the shiver 
that goes through every one at the thought of the Tcheka, 
the tens of thousands of lives it took, and the fact that the Soviet 
Government still holds the power in Moscow, mark the success 
of his political expedient.” 


When Djerzinski considered the Soviet State well enough 
established to abolish the instrument it had created, we are 
further informed, he took pains to place it in a subordinate 
position. He did not want it to end by dominating the State, 
it is related, yet he had it where he could watch it and order it to 
strike as ruthlessly as when it was in his own hands. As.one of 
the small group of revolutionists, who have parceled and 
repareeled out the principal jobs in the Soviet Government, we 
are advised, he was always in a position to control the G.P.U. 
through a ‘“‘special mission.”?’ But— 


“‘Djerzinski died last year, and the power remained in the 
hands of his survivors. They used it in sudden anger. They 
executed in what the cold Pole, Djerzinski, would have con- 
sidered panic. Djerzinski’s method was to strike lke a 
bolt from the sky. He arrested en masse. He jammed men 
by the thousands into prisons. to ponder on the power that 
held them. 

“The executions were uncertain. A man did not often know 
whether he was condemned—at what moment he was to die. 
Djerzinski paralyzed with terror. The wonder is that so many 
men have had the courage to resist the Bolshevists the ten 
years they have ruled Russia. 

**T saw the Red Terror turned loose on Russia in the summer 
of 1918. It was the most dangerous moment the Bolsheviks 
passed through, and Djerzinski wielded the weapon he had 
created with a master’s hand. The Germans occupied the 
Ukraine; Admiral Kolchak, Siberia. The Cossacks in between 
were hostile. : 

“The Allied Powers were beginning to make feeble efforts 
at landing an army at Archangel, and Russia could not know 
how feeble it was to be. The Czechoslovak deserters from 
the Austrian army, who had been formed into military organ- 
ization at Kiev during the war, were opening a way for them- 
selves from Penza to the Urals, and counter-revolution was 
following like a cloud. It was evident that in a few weeks there 
would be an uprising in every town in Russia. ; 

‘‘Djerzinski acted. He began by ordering the arrest of all 
officers on the active list of the old Army and Navy. The 
largest numbers had concentrated in Petrograd and Moscow, 
as it had long been less dangerous to live in the cities than in 
the country or the small towns. The arrests were made at 
night. We knew when the search-parties would cease tramping 
through the houses, and the motor-lorry prison-vans would 
cease rumbling through the streets by the lights being suddenly 
turned off at the power-plant. We went to bed in the dark 
reasonably free from the menaces of the Red soldiers until the 
next night. 

‘“To freeze the general populace into inactivity a series of 
manifests were issued telling the revolutionary workers and 
peasants they had been too soft, and the time had come to 
denounce and do away with every one even suspected of being 
hostile to the revolution. 

“There is no caleulating the number of deaths these manifests 
are responsible for, but probably less than one might expect. 
The revolutionary masses were not animated by the same 
intensity of passion as their leaders, and did not fear the same 
consequences of defeat.’”’ 


Of striking significance, to the average outsider in Russian 
affairs, is the statement of Mr. Dosch-Fleurot that the most 
important exercise of the Terror was against the Soviets them- 
selves. Throughout Russia, he tells us, there were hundreds of 
towns where the local Soviets had given only half-hearted 
support to the dictatorship established in Moscow in the name 
of the Soviets. They were with the Bolsheviks until they were 
out of the war with Germany, it seems, and then their interest in 
Bolshevism wavered. By July and August of 1918 they were 


beginning to be the basis of a counter-revolution, which would 
have put an end to Bolshevism at once, if it had not been for 
Djerzinski’s terror, and it is further recorded that: 


‘“‘He organized punitive expeditions in the name of his ‘Tchrez- 
vytchainia Kommissiia,’ his ‘extraordinary commission,’ the 
name of which had not yet been abbreviated to its initials. 
Wherever revolt was suspected—and it was safe to suspect 
revolt in every direction—a train guarded by a squad from ore 
of the twelve Lettish regiments, which had played the principal 
role in consolidating the Bolshevik power in Russia, was sent 
unannounced. The local Soviet leaders were arrested on charges 
of corruption or speculation (frequently true), a Bolshevik 
specially brought from Moscow for the purpose was placed in 
charge, and the train continued on its punitive expedition. In 
six weeks by these local cowps d’état the Government in Moscow 
had its own men in charge of the Soviets at all points on the 
railroad lines. 

“The outside world has heard in detail of the terror as it 
affected the Intelligentsia. The horrors of the Loubianka and 
the other Tcheka prisons are well known. But the principal 
use of the terror, the constant pressure upon the mass of the 
people, has been less dramatic. Beginning with the punitive 
expeditions against the doubtful Soviets, it has continued 
throughout the State organizations to this day. Often Moscow 
has announced the execution of a certain number of ‘commissars’ 
—State officials—for corruption. 'To those who understand the 
science with which the Soviets have used terror this is rather the 
announcement that certain officials were not sufficiently revolu- 
tionary to please the all-watchful agents of the Teheka, or now, 
of the Gepoo. 

“Djerzinski did not abandon his methods on leaving the 
Tcheka.. As he took charge of the various departments he . 
handled afterwards, he applied the same methods. For instance: 
the railroads were operating badly; Djerzinski took hold, and 
this is how he improved the service. He had his car hauled to 
some region where the service was bad, had it unhooked at some 
small station and then began to telegraph in the name of the 
local station-master to division headquarters to have it picked up. 
If no attention was paid, as usual, he eventually wired in his own 
name, had his car hauled to the division headquarters, ran down 
the telegrams in some minor clerk’s pigeon-hole, and executed 
the station-master for permitting such slack service. It must 
be said the railroads improved.” 


That the Tcheka was ‘‘a State within the State, which eventu- 
ally developed its own Army,” is the assertion of Mr. Dosch- 
Fleurot, who ‘assures us that there were no fixt limits to its 
powers. But, he adds, the Gepoo’s powers were defined, and it 
became a secret police haying, however, the prestige inherited 
from the Tcheka. In its ordinary activities, it seems, it is 
effective, and has fought counter-revolution in Russia without 
attracting much attention from the outside. It has not pub- 
lished its activities, but it has put down dozens of revolts, 
according to this informant, who continues: “33 


‘In Georgia alone in the past two years it is believed to have 
executed several hundred malcontents. Its most conspicuous 
recent activity, with the exception of the executions in reprisal, 
has been the systematic arrest of participants in uprisings which 
happened several years ago, and functionaries of the old régime 
who have been trying to live so inconspicuously as to be for- 
gotten. The Gepoo may be considered as at the height of its 
activities. 

“The terror has been turned in every direction except one. 
It has never been used between the Communist factions. Ever 
since Lenin died there have been serious differences of opinion ° 
within the small group who established the Soviet State, and © 
for more than two years Trotzky has fought Stalin for control of 
the Communist party, and hence for power. Djerzinski died 
from overexerting himself attacking Trotzky in the executive 
committee of the Communist party. Trotzky and Zinoviey 
were excluded from this same executive committee last June 
before it became evident how strong was their faction in the 
party. The charge against them was that they had imperiled the 
party by their insubordination. They replied by defying their 
accusers anew, but there was no question of using coercive 
measures against them. Arrest was out of the question. The 
terror did not exist for them. They belonged to the Bolshevik 
élite and were immune.”’ - 
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THE HATED HABIT OF TIPPING 


F ALL THE NUISANCES man has invented to compli- 
cate his life, the tipping system is said to be the most 


foolish and annoying. What is more, altho everybody 
rotests against tipping, everybody insists on giving tips even 
vhile inwardly complaining. In the first place, the tipping 
ystem, says the London Evening Standard, offends one’s sense 
f logic and efficiency. It points out that the laborer is worthy 
ot merely of his hire, but of hire at a certain fair rate, and 
ither his wages are fair or they are not fair. But if they are fair 
le can not be entitled to anything more in the way of a tip. 
3ut, it is averred, if his wages are not fair it is most unsatisfactory 
hat he should depend for the balance due him on the casual whim 
f each member of the public with whom he comes into contact. 
Ve read then: 


“This means that he has two employers who share the pay- 
nent of his wages between them, one an individual who is pre- 
umably expert in the matter, the other a many-headed beast, 
nevitably vague, casual, and capricious. We can hardly wonder 
f a person in this position, anxious as to this uncertain part of his 
vages, displays a certain graspingness and ferocity in claiming it, 
nd even sometimes vindicates what he believes to be his right 
yy inflicting the punishment of discourtesy on whomever may 
ave disappointed him. 

“It is often sought, however, to escape from this dilemma by 
epresenting the tip as a payment for courtesy or, more frankly, 
S an insurance against the reverse. 
ourtesy, and do we, in fact, habitually regard it as a thing to be 
aid for? If one man holds open a door for another who is 
ollowing him, the person thus obliged does not slip twopence 
nto the hand of the person who has obliged him. There is no 
etter reason for giving a fee to a taxi-driver or a waiter for the 
rdinary politeness which all human beings have a right to expect 
rom one another.” 


~The best expedient, The Evening Standard goes on to say, is 
robably as illogical as the problem it attacks. This expedient 
s simply to have an authorized scale of tips exhibited in every 
axi, every hotel bedroom, and so forth, and it is alleged that the 
conomic advantages of collecting the employee’s wages in this 
aanner are very hard to discern, but at least it has the advantage 
f giving him what he ought to have and no more. Yet good as 
his expedient may be, it is by no means proof against that 
eculiar element in human nature which has produced and has 
vaintained the tipping system, and this daily adds: 


“Tt has been put into operation in several Continental coun- 
ries under the form of collecting an extra percentage for service 
n the bills in restaurants and hotels. It works in some countries 
etter than in others, but in no country can it provide against 
ne rich and selfish person who imagines, rightly or wrongly, that 
n extra individual tip will secure specially good service for 
imself. And since he is generally right in this belief, where he 
ads, others must follow. To do this, for example, in an hotel 
rhere the management announces that no tips are necessary 
eyond the regulation percentage for service is morally just as 
ad as tipping a club-servant. It is an attempt to secure for 
neself an extra amount of what ought to be equally at the dis- 
osal of all. But until this tendency is eliminated from human 
ature, the tipping problem will be always with us.”’ 


Another criticism of the tipping habit appears in the Sydney 

forning Herald which remarks rather scornfully that, altho 
ustralians pride themselves on their sturdy independence, yet 
here tipping is concerned the only distinction between the 
ustralian and the Englishman or the Continental is that the 
mer expects considerably more, and this daily continues: 


“Tt is strange that the practise should have established itself 
) Australia. Elsewhere there may be a measure of justification 
yr it; here there is none. In some fashionable restaurants 
broad, we understand, the waiters receive no wages, but depend 
n tips for a livelihood. In some the head-waiter actually pays 
yw the privilege of occupying the post. In several European 
yuntries a percentage of the total is added to hotel bills for 
ratuities. But in Australia conditions are entirely dissimilar. 
Tages are fixt by law. No one receives less than a living wage.”’ 


But should we pay for’ 


GAGING INDIVIDUAL INCOME IN JAPAN 


r “NHE AVERAGE MIDDLE-CLASS FAMILY in Japan 
is reported to have an income of about 198 yen (or 
about $100) per month—but altho this figure is given by 

the Japanese Bureau of Statistics, there are skeptics who think 
the Japanese people themselves must rub their eyes in bewilder- 
ment at the sight of it. The average factory laborer is almost as 
well off, says the Tokyo Trans-Pacific, which cites the Bureau as 
crediting him with earnings of $82 per month, but as he spends 
$11 less it brings the difference between the middle-class and the 
working-class down to $6.50 per month. If the figures are even 
approximately correct, we are told,-the Japanese urban popula- 
tion—for the farmers come into a different and poorer category — 
are surprizingly well off in the judgment of this weekly, which 
proceeds: 


“A rough-and-ready comparison can be made with the people 
of Great Britain. They are less wealthy than the people of the 
United States and of some of the Dominions, but the British 
working-class has long been regarded as the most prosperous in 
Europe, and there is no reason to doubt that it comes next to the 
American working-class in standard of living. Sir Josiah Stamp, 
one of the foremost English economists, calculated recently 
that the average income of the British family—not the middle- 
and working-class family, but the total net national income di- 
vided among the total number of families—was ‘considerably 
less’ than $1,200 a year, or $100 a month.” 


The middle-class in Japan is difficult to define, it seems, for it 
includes clerks and teachers at one end of the scale and highly 
paid professional men at the other, so that average income is not 
much of a guide to conditions in the bulk. This journal then calls 
attention to the fact that: 


“Those difficulties do not exist in the same degree in factory 
labor, and remarkable discrepancies reveal themselves when we 
compare the statistics quoted above with others. According to 
the Cabinet Bureau’s investigators, the average wage of the 
factory worker is $56 a month, plus $26 of additional income, 
which presumably in the main represents earnings of sons and 
daughters, making the total $82. The Japan Year Book estimates 
the average daily wage of the male factory worker, who in most 
cases will be the breadwinner of the family, at 97 cents. If he 
works 28 days a month his wage is $27.66, or less than half the 
basic sum suggested by the Bureau of Statistics. An investiga- 
tion conducted in 1924 by the Kyochokai (Labor and Capital 
Harmonization Society) found that the highest factory wage 
was $1.11 (machinery), and the lowest 52 cents (textiles). The 
average monthly wage, taking 28 days as the basis, is $24.53. 
If we take the monthly wage of the highest paid class alone— 
which is a fairer basis of comparison—it is $31.08, or still only 
about half of the basic wage as calculated by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

“The latter figure is based on an examination of the earnings 
of 286 families. The Kyochokai calculated the earnings of 291 
selected families. The samples may have been too limited, but it 
is singular that two identical representative groups drawn from 
the same class and doubtless selected in good faith, should give 
such different results. 

‘“‘And the Kyochokai’s figures have the advantage of being 
supported by the official statistics quoted by The Japan Year 
Book. A further check is furnished by figures compiled by the 
Kyochokai giving the average daily wages of certain types of 
well-paid artizans: 


WV bas Oris Rel eS ois eind athe SS $1.76 
@arpentersencto ate aaciten is 1.50 
MPaTlOrsy een ba meee als RAR ee te ae 1.36 
IPPiNtOLS leis Ae ale Metts 1.08 


‘‘Those are prosperous, skilled trades, yet if we suppose that 
the mason, who heads the list, works twenty-eight days in the 
month, his wage amounts to $44.28. If we assume that extra 
earnings increase it by 50 per cent., as in the case of the figures 
given for the factory laborers, it still falls short by $15.00 a 
month of the average given for factory workers alone. The 
builder is the aristocrat of labor in Japan at present, and it is 
common knowledge that he earns more than his brother in the 
factory.” 


SCIENCE ~- AND~ INVENTION 


HOW TO LAY OUT AN AIR-PORT 


GITATION ABOUT MUNICIPAL AIR-PORTS,. writes 
George B. Ford in The American City (New York), has 
set many people to wondering where an air-port should 

be located, how large it should be, and how it should be laid out. 
In the first place, he goes on, experience shows that an airfield 
must be on a large open tract of ground—the more nearly level 
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the better; unobstructed by buildings, wires, trees, rocks, 
marshes, or water-courses. Furthermore: 


“Careful attention should be given to the surroundings of a 
proposed field to make sure that there neither are, nor are likely 
to be, high structures or even high trees or wires that would 
hamper low access in landing or create freak or gusty air-currents. 
Then, too, the noise of many airplanes might be most disturbing 
to a bordering residential district. The ideal environment is farm 
land, country clubs, playfields, cemeteries, or bodies of water. 
The latter are highly desirable as they permit: the access of am- 
phibian planes. : 


“The field not only must not be niarshy, but it must provide’ 


good foundations for buildings and for runways. Any site where 
fogs or mists or bad winds are prevalent is, of course, undesirable. 
In general, the field must be readily accessible by motor, bus or 
trolley from the center of the city or town, and it should have 
possible rail connection. It should be possible to reach it from 
the near-by airways without having to pass over the city or over 
a long stretch of water. 


“How large should a field be? Of course, if the helicopter 


principle is worked out practically, machines will be able to rise 
from a city lot or the roof of a house; but assuming that there 
will always be planes that will take off by running along the 
ground the way a bird does, every field that: is going to_be gen- 
erally useful must be large enough in all directions to take care 
of even the heaviest freight-planes or air-liners. 5. 

‘‘So far as it is possible to foresee the future to-day, no field should 
be much less than 1,80 
to 2,000 feet in eack 
direction—and,. -prefer- 
ably, 3,000 or- more 
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especially in higher alti- 
tudes—and in any cas¢ 
at the end of the take 
off neighboring building: 
and trees should be lov 
enough not to interfere 
with a rise of one foot ir 
seven. 

“The field does no: 
have to be square; it 
fact, it can, if necessary 
be L-shaped or T-shaped 
provided there is a full 
length runway availabl 
in each of two direction 
at approximately right 
‘ angles with each other 
TN Hard-surfaced flush run 
. i fe wy 2 ways, at least 100 fee 

. wide and 100 feet clear 
any obstructions, should 
be built at right-angle: 
to each other if the sw 
face of the field is too soft 

‘““Hydroplanes am 
amphibian planes can us 
a body of water onl 
3,000 feet square, but 
minimum of 4,000 + 
5,000 feet square is moe 
desirable. 

“The location of th 
buildings on the field : 
different to-day than i. 
was a few years agu 
They used to locate th. 
hangar line facing th. 
prevailing breeze. The) 
found, however, that th 
strength of the prevai 
ing winds often made i 
: very difficult to open 
close the hangar doors and maneuver the planes in or out; bu 
worse yet, in dry seasons the dust or sand would be blown in b3 
the wind or by propellers from the field into the hangars ang 
get into the machinery of the planes with disastrous results’ _| 

‘*To-day the new fields are being laid out with the hangar lin! 
parallel with the predominating wind, so that an airplane cancom., 
out of the hangar, taxi up the runway along the front of the ‘line, 
and rise into the air at one end of the line and light at the other 

“The various service auxiliaries, such as the meteorologica 
station, the radio-+hut, the photographic laboratory, the fire house 
the hospital, the assembly shop, the motor repair shops and th 
test blocks, should all be placed just back of the line and behin¢ 
the hangars, but so located that there can be direct access fror 
them to the field: between hangars. The assembly shop is th 
only. one of these buildings to which airplanes would have ti 
have access. 

Finally, adequate space should be provided for housing th: 
personnel and for shops, club buildings, equipment, warehousing 
restaurant service, hotel, ete. All should be well isolated t 
prevent conflagration. 


; : | 
“In general, a quarter-section, or 160 acres, is a good minimum 
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Photographs by courtesy of The Popular Science Monthly (New York) 


LADYBUGS BEING RELEASED UPON CALIFORNIA ORANGE-TREBES, TO FIGHT THE MEALY BUGS 


size for anall-round air-port. If it is practicable to increase the 
acreage to a square mile, with 3,000- to 5,000-foot runways, it is 
certainly worth doing. The aspect of the field from the air is 
also most important. To the traveler of the future his view of 
the air-port as he alights will be his first impression of the city. 
No city can afford to neglect its air ‘mosaic,’ especially at the 
new city gateway.” 


A LADYBUG ARMY TO FIGHT PESTS 


HESE ARE BEING ASSEMBLED in California to 

fight the mealy bug, deadly enemy of fruit-trees. It is 

an army of ladybugs from Australia, now being bred 
by millions in Los Angeles County, especially for the fray. 
Writes Arthur A. Stuart in 7’he Popular Science Monthly: 


“Just a few days ago, a county plant expert walked into a 
southern California orange grove to a tree whose trunk was 
spotted with tiny black-winged insects, and snapt open an inch- 
long gelatin capsule he had in 
his hand. Out flew ten lady- 
bugs, among them one of 
especial distinction. It was 
the four millionth bred and 
released this year by the Los 
Angeles County Horticultural 
Department in the battle it 
has just commenced to win 
against the mealy bug, de- 
stroyer of fruit-trees. 

‘‘Perhaps you have thought 
of the familiar ladybug as a 
winged creature whose only 
mission in life is to ‘fly away 
home,’ nursery-rime style. But 
such importance do plant- 
growers attach to this tiny 
beetle that they have started 
one of the most unusual farms 
in the world—where ladybugs 
are raised by the million, under 
‘attentive care of experts! 

“When California orange- 
growers became alarmed not 
long ago at a curious scalelike 
insect in their groves, they 
knew of no way to combat it. 
Tiny white mealy bugs overran 
their trees and destroyed them. 
by sucking the sap from tender 
sprigs. “The bugs wore a heavy 
wax coat that protected them 
from spraying or fumigation. 
They were multiplying fast. 
What could be done? 


able place to lay eggs. 


WHEN BUG FIGHTS BUG 


H. M. Armitage, horticulturist, holds a burlap band around an orange- 
tree infested with mealy bugs, which swarm to the burlap as a favor- 


There ladybugs attack and destroy them. 


“Ladybugs was the answer, the ranchers found. To a lady- 
bug, a swarm of mealy bugs is the finest banquet imaginable. 
The ordinary ladybug makes a meal on the.diminutive green 
plant-lice that ants keep as ‘cows,’ ‘milking’ them for their 
honey and incidentally saving the plants. Perhaps there was 
a kind of ladybug that would eat up the orange-tree enemies 
of California. 

“They found it in Australia, hiding beneath the imposing 
name of Cryptolaemus montrowieri—a name five or ten times 
as long as the insect itself. Albert Koebele, working for the 
California and U. S. Departments of Agriculture, discovered it 
and brought back eases of the beetles—ladybugs, of course, are 
really not bugs at all—which thrived on California mealy bugs. 
But in such small numbers, they could not keep pace with the 
orange-tree seale. 

“So at Rivera, California, in the heart of the infested region, 
the ladybug farm was established to grow the ‘Cryps,’ as the 
workers dub them, by the million! Last November whole po- 
tatoes were sprouted, in thousands of redwood trays filled with 
prepared soil, in temperature-controlled rooms. These sprouts, 
by January, were ready to receive swarms of mealy bugs that 
would serve a peculiar purpose 
—induce ladybugs to lay eggs. 

Twenty-five ladybugs were 
put in each tray. The beetles 
saw in the swarming mealy 
bugs abundant food for their 
young and set about laying 
eggs. Two weeks later, each 
tray contained 300to 1,000 
embryo ladybugs. 

“At the end of a week— 
early in Mareh—the trays 
were filled with ladybug larve 
just hatched. They retired 
into ecocoonlike shells. In 
April out came the adult 
‘Cryps.’ Under the direction 
of H. M. Armitage, of the 
Los Angeles County Horticul- 
tural Department, the lady- 
bugs were ‘bottled’ in gelatin 
capsules, taken into the groves 
and released. The first few 
soon multiplied. Had all their 
descendants lived, there would 
have been 100,000 children of 
each original ten parents by 
the third generation—a month 
and a half later. This genera- 
tion was the one that gained 
control over the pests. By the 
time you read this, the mealy- 
bug plague is likely to be a 
thing of the past. 

“The average production of 
ladybugs is now 50,000 a day!’ 
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A COLD SUMMER; AS PREDICTED 


HIS SUMMER HAS REWARDED its prophets, Dr. 

BE. E. Free believes. In an article contributed to The 

Herald Tribune (New York), he bids us note that nearly 
three years ago two unofficial meteorologists, Mr. Herbert 
Janvrin Browne, of Washington, and Mr. H. H. Clayton, of 
Massachusetts, began predicting that 1927 would resemble that 
famous year of 1816, still remembered in New England as “‘the 
year without a summer.” It was not implied that hot weather 
would be altogether lacking; that is not even recorded of 1816. 
The forecast was of a summer prevailingly cold, wet, and stormy, 
with occasional interludes of warmth. Weather prophets being 
largely without honor nowadays in everybody’s country, the 
predictions of Mr. Browne and Mr. Clayton elicited mainly 
mirth. Now, says Dr. Free, comes their turn to laugh. He goes 
on: ‘That is exactly the kind of summer we have had. The 
announcement of the New York office of the Weather Bureau 
calling this the coldest August for fifty-four years was not needed 
to convince vacationists that they have been chilly.’”’ Dr. 
Free’s article was printed on August 30. Since then, summer has 
apparently set in. But he ecannily makes allowance for this 
possibility by the assertion that amy warmth still to be received 
will not much alter the summer’s record of cold. He says: 


‘Tt is fortunate for Mr. Browne and Mr. Clayton that this is 
1927 instead of 1427; otherwise they might be burnt for witch- 
eraft, because their predictions have come all too true. 

““As it is, the result of their success is likely to be more com- 
plimentary, Attention will be attracted, for one thing, to the 
methods of long-range forecasting which they use. 

“These methods are adaptations of the old idea of weather 
eycles; periods after which the chief phenomena of the weather 
repeat themselves.. As early as three centuries ago. Francis 
Bacon records that sueh cyelic repetitions of the weather at 
intervals of thirty-five years had been noted in Holland. This 
is the famous ‘ Bruckner cycle,’ so named after the distinguished 
Austrian meterologist, Dr. Eduard Bruckner, who rediscovered it 
in 1890. 

‘‘ According to this eycle such weather elements as tempera- 
ture and rainfall swing up and down in an average period of 
about thirty-six years. On the average, each alternate eighteen- 
year period will be cool and wet, the interspersed periods being 
relatively warm and dry. 

““There is now small doubt that some such period as this exists, 
but there is an unfortunate joker. The thirty-six years is merely 
an average. Sometimes the time between two maxima of the 
eyele turns out to be fifty or sixty years; sometimes it is as short 
as twenty years. Because of this variability the Bruckner cycle, 
altho well known to meteorologists for thirty years, has never 
been applied to weather forecastings. 

‘‘A eyele that is more regular is the eleven-year sun-spot cycle. 
This year, as every newspaper reader must now know, we are in 
one of the recurring maximum years, with many spots on the sun 
and with the average sunlight slightly more intense than usual. 

“There can be no doubt that this sun-spot cycle has important 
relations to earthly weather. The same eleven-year periodicity 
has been found in records of temperature and rainfall and in the 
levels of Swedish lakes. An eleyen-year cycle of alternate slow and 
rapid growth was detected by Prof. A. E. Douglass in the annual 
rings of pine-trees in Arizona, and by Dr. Ellsworth Huntington 
in the similar growth rings of the big trees of California. 

“The application of this cycle to weather forecasting involves 
two difficulties. The first is that the eycle seems to be only 
one of many that affect the sun—some perhaps of shorter period, 
others undoubtedly longer. Mr. Browne emphasizes the prob- 
able appearance of the astronomie cycle in which the configura- 
tions of the earth, the sun, and the moon in space repeat them- 
selves. Three of these astronomie cycles almost coincide, Mr. 
Browne points out, with five sun-spot cycles, thus producing 
unusual disturbances of some kind at periods of about fifty-five 
years. Itis no coincidence, Mr. Browne would tell you, that just 
fifty-four years ago the New York weather records show an 
August as cold as this one. The fatal year 1816 lay just two of 
these fifty-five-year periods in the past. 

“The second difficulty in applying the sun-spot cycle to weather 
forecasting lies in the complexity of its earthly effects. Years of 
many sun-spots tend in general to be cooler and more stormy 
than other years, but there are many exceptions. Mr. Browne 


believes that some of these exceptions are due to delays or ‘lags’ 
caused by the movements of masses of warm or cool water in 
ocean currents. Dr. C. E. P. Brooks, a distinguished English 
meteorologist, also resorts to movements of oceanic water to 
explain climatic changes, but makes no application of these to 
forecasting. j 
“The United States Weather Bureau, with the conservatism 


- proper to an official agency, prefers to make no long-range fore- 


casts at all, maintaining that knowledge of the weather cycles 
which undoubtedly exist is still too imperfect to make such pre- 
dictions anything but misleading guesses. ”’ 


PROPOSED LAW AGAINST FACE-LIFTING 


/ EGISLATION TO SAVE AMERICAN WOMEN from the 
effect of ‘‘frantic and artificial efforts to make themselves 
beautiful,” is advocated by Dr. Charles F. Pabst, chief 

dermatologist of Greenpoint Hospital, Brooklyn, New York. 

In an interview published in the Brooklyn Eagle he proposes 

drastic methods to stop “‘face-lifting’’ and other such processes, 

pointing out that in France similar acts, practised by barbarous 
races, are subject to heavy penalties. Says The Eagle: 


‘‘Skin-peelings, face-lifting, paraffin injections to change the 
shape of a nose or the obstinate curve of a chin—these things, the 
doctors find, are being more and more indulged in by the beauty- 
cult followers, to their own harm, and despite all the warnings of 
the medical profession. 

“The question was discust, formally and informally, at a re- 
cent medical convention in Atlantic City, where tales were told 
to indicate that this type of beauty culture is exacting a great 
toll from its followers, in deformities, inflammations, skin dis- 
eases of one sort and another—even death.” 


Said Dr. Pabst, after returning from the convention: 


‘‘Where paraffin and wax are injected under the skin, irrita- 
tion sets in after a few months and, after a few years, you have 
sloughing of the tissue, gangrene sets in, and even déath has been 
known to result. 

“Now, the average normal adult has sixteen square feet of 
skin, which would form a mat two feet wide and eight feet long, 
and the modern American woman treats it like a door-mat. 

““The skin of civilized man—and woman—is a delicate organ, 
as delicate as the heart, which works twenty-four hours a day, 
adjusting the temperature of the body, keeping infection from 
entering. It requires little external aid except a daily washing in 
lukewarm water and a mild soap. But the modern woman 
abuses every inch of her skin from the soles of the feet to the hair. 

“Tt is notable that the I'rench Government recently adopted 
a law for the half-civilized races in the French colonies, against 
mutilating the skin by the barbarous rites of scarring faces, 
stretching the lips, slashing the body. For such practises, in 
which the savages indulge in their mistaken pursuit of what they 
consider beauty, the French now impose jail sentences and fines. 

“Now, I feel—many of us feel—that our own Government 
should follow this beneficial example and pass a similar law to 
affect our women, only making the punishment much greater. 
For the American woman has civilization and education on her 
side and yet she indulges in more savage methods of mutilating 
her skin.” 


ICE CONCRETE—This is the name of a new, porous, aston- 
ishingly light building material invented in Finland. Like 
ordinary conerete, it is composed of cement and sand. Crusht 
ice or snow is used during the process of mixing. Says Waldemar 
Kaempffert in the New York Times: 


“Heat evaporates the water of the melting ice, and the result 
is a block or brick uniformly honeycombed with minute pores. 
The number of pores varies directly with the quantity of ice or 
snow mixed with the cement and sand. Building blocks thus 
made are exceedingly light and durable. In a house or office 
building of ice concrete there is a saving of weight varying from 
20 to 50 per cent. Because they are cellular in structure, the 
blocks act as insulators to keep out heat in summer and cold in 
winter. If ice concrete is made without sand the resultant 
product is a tough compound that can be sawed, nailed, screwed, 
chiseled, and cut as readily as if it were wood.” 
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ARMOR FOR INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE 


N A MODERN INDUSTRIAL PLANT, proper clothing 
for the worker is one of the important phases of the safety 
program, we are told in The National Safety News (Chicago). 

The protective equipment of the modern knight of the workshop 
may range from a pair of hand leathers to a complete suit of 
asbestos. We read further: 


“A distinction should be made between ‘safe’ and ‘protective’ 
clothing. Ordinary street clothes may be safe enough for most 
occupations, provided the shoes are stout enough to protect the 
soles of the feet and there are no loose garments to catch in mov- 
ing machinery. But where the hazards of occupation include 
the handling of hot metal, acids, caustics, 
and other corrosives, special protective 
clothing is needed. A wide variety of 
reliable garments can be obtained from any 
safety supply house. 

“Aside from the physical hazards to be 
guarded against, there is the psychological 
effect to be considered. Good clothes are 
known to strengthen self-confidence and 
self-respect, and this is true in the shop as 
well as on the street. The employee who 
wears garments that offer adequate protec- 
tion goes about his work with increased 
alertness and confidence. 

“Three essentials are recognized in pro- 
viding safety clothing for the modern 
employee: 

“1. The garment must be reasonably 
comfortable in any temperature. 

“2. It must fit quite as well as street 
clothing. . 

**3. It must be durable and afford ade- 
quate protection against the hazards for 
which it was designed. 

“Nobody cares to wear clothing that is 
not reasonably comfortable. This does not 
necessarily mean that the garment must 
be as comfortable as street clothing. Some 
safety garments would not be selected if 
they did not have a very necessary element 
of protection from actual danger. Many 
must be worn for a time until the worker 
becomes habituated to them before they feel 
easy, such as heavy leather gloves, rubber 
gloves, wooden soled shoes. But there must 
be a reasonable balance between discomfort 
and the advantages of safety, and this is 
provided by most modern safety garments. 

‘‘Clothing must fit the individual, other- 
wise he will prefer to wear old street cloth- 
ing. Industrial clothing is design.d to suit 
the job, and when the cost to the employee & aa 
is economical it is reasonable to expect 
him to wear it with satisfaction, since he 
would require it the greater portion of his 
day. Most men do not realize it, but they 
spend the greater part of their waking 
hoursat work. Street clothing, worn in the 
shop, is easily spoiled for other wear, which necessitates keeping 
another outfit at home, in any event. 

“Women in particular resent anything resembling a uniform 
and ean hardly be prevailed upon to wear ill-fitting clothing. 
With their modern freedom in the choice of garments, they no 
longer have to wear the long, unsightly dresses common. before 
1920. Many female groups of employees use knickers for con- 
tinuous shop wear, and the bobbed hair is now confined neatly 
if there is the slightest danger from power-driven machinery. 
Variety within certain limits also adds to the female satisfaction 
and desire for individuality. 

‘Loose clothing of any kind is to be avoided in the industrial 
plant because it may be caught so easily around power-driven 
machinery. For this reason the use of one-piece garments for 
men is often desirable, with the sleeves either close fitting and 
snug about the wrist or cut off near the elbow. Sleeves rolled up 
present a special hazard, since the folds may be caught in ma- 
chinery and offer such resistance that the arm may be drawn in 
and erusht. - Loose trouser legs are also to be avoided in some oc- 
cupations and leggings of various kinds are readily available. 


Courtesy of the National Safety Council, Chicago 


THE HELMETED WORKER 


Oneofthe many ways of protecting the 
worker against occupational hazards. 


The old flowing necktie is tabu, unless enclosed in vest or shirt. 
Pockets should be small, in good condition, and without wide 
mouths. 

“Buttons and buckles have been replaced to advantage with 
snap-fasteners. With snap-fasteners a garment may be adjusted 
more quickly and accurately, and if it should be caught in ma- 
chinery the snap-fasteners open and allow the individual to slip 
out. An apron with snap-fasteners may be quickly removed. 

“The durability of safety clothing must be clearly demon- 
strated or the average worker will have nothing to do with it; it 
is neither economical nor safe if not made of good materials. 
The first requisite of the garment, of course, is that it affords pro- 
tection against the hazard for which it is provided. The shoe 
with the reenforced toe which collapses to catch the worker’s 
foot is a poor safeguard. 

_“From his toes to his head, however, the 
modern worker may usually be protected 
with a great variety of safe garments. 
Special shoes, leggings, fire-resisting aprons, 
hand leathers, mittens, gloves of many kinds, 
heavy shirt and overall materials, caps and 
helmets, goggles for every need, gas-masks 
and respirators—there is scarcely a single 
hazard without the necessary means of pro- 
tection.” 


WASTING WATER-POWER 


OT THE FAILURE TO DEVELOP 
N water-power, but the expenditure 
of money to develop it when there 

is nothing to do with it, constitutes the 
worst kind of waste, weare told editorially 
by The Electrical World (New York). Better 
let a waterfall alone and allow it to function 
as beautiful scenery, than build a power- 
house alongside it when there is no market 
for power anywhere near it: Says the writer: 


‘“Ardent conservationists, as well as some 
others who espouse the cause of natural 
resource. development--because they- think 
it popular, have a distorted sense of the 
value of  water-power. Not knowing or 
ignoring the fact that a water-power site 
without a market for the electricity generated 
at it is about as valuableas a cow pasture, 
they plunge in and wallow about until 
economic disaster finally engulfs them. They 
remind one of the young gallant who, seeing 
his fair one’s pet poodle in front of an ap- 
proaching train, managed to save the dog 
but forfeited his own life. Among the latest 
to threaten private enterprise by using 
government development of water-power, 
even tho admitting its incompetency, is 
Senator Borah of Idaho. 

“Now there are millions of marketable 
water horse-power still awaiting develop- 
ment, and there are millions more in the 


‘twilight zone, so to speak, which would not pay of themselves 


but which may be made profitable if tied in with a large inter- 
connected system. These private enterprise is anxious to 
develop. But there are many millions of water horse-power in 
the Far West—much in Senator Borah’s own State—which at 
the present time are valueless because there is no market for 
the electricity within transmission distance. Other sites : there 
are also of little value, not because of lack of market, but because 
in their neighborhood electricity can be produced more cheaply 
in a steam-driven station. Obviously it would be futile. for 
private enterprise to develop these water-powers, and yet there 
are many public-spirited citizens who are using the Government 
to do so. Here are millions of horse-power running to waste, 
they reason, which some one, if not private enterprise then the 
Government, ought to harness for the sake of humanity. What 
they do not comprehend because of lack of experience is that 
humanity will be better served by permitting these water-power 
sites to remain scenery. At least, then, they will be worth 
something, whereas if developed they will be worth less than 
nothing owing to the huge out-of-pocket loss thereby entailed.” 


(3S) 
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SLEEP IS A GROUP OF CAT-NAPS 


LEEP, INSTEAD OF BEING UNBROKEN REST for 
hours, is a series of short naps, interspersed with turns 
and movements, according to investigators of the Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, who have been studying the sleeping 
habits of twenty-one students for more than a year. Ten to 
fifteen minutes of deep sleep proved to be the average, but 
each had a normal sleep wave or rhythm distinct to himself. 
Physical or mental strain, financial or heart worries or disease 
change the sleep wave, breaking it with more frequent tossing 
and turning, in some eases, or lengthening it in others. Says a 
contributor to Popular Mechanics (Chicago, October) : 
‘“A special machine invented for the tests by Dr. H. M. 


SiC iuyiot The Poplar Mechanics PAA (Chicago) 
MEASURING THE CAT-NAPS 


“Ten to fifteen minutes of deep sleep proved to be the average.” 


Johnson, in charge of the experiments, was attached to each 
bed in the dormitory. It records, on a moving strip of paper, 
every movement the occupant makes, and, as the motion of the 
paper is timed, shows the duration of each deep-sleep period 
and the recurrence of disturbances. It is expected that the 
tests may be useful in the study and treatment of disease. 
Recording machines are being installed in two hospitals to 
gather data on this phase of sleep alone. 

‘‘One of the subjects in the experiments contracted influenza. 
The night before the onslaught of the disease, the average rest 
period was more than doubled in length, just the opposite of 
the conditions that German investigators found to be associated 
with sleeping sickness. The inereased periods of still sleep con- 
tinued throughout the progress of the disease, but after recovery, 
the subject returned to his normal sleep wave. 

“SOF course,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘it is well established, as a 
matter of common experience, that worry disturbs rest. The 
discovery of this fact is not the valuable point. What is valuable 
is that a method has been found which will show in what manner 
and to what extent the disturbance acts, and which is independent 
of the personal report and personal impressions of the patient. 

‘**Tn certain nervous and mental disorders, systematic worries, 
which are usually ill-founded, and which often persist for weeks, 
are a characteristic symptom. In fact, they constitute the 
principal source of unfitness for place in normal society. The 
treatment consists largely of rest and reeducation. An important 
hindrance to treatment lies in the reticence of the patient or in 
his actual resort to deception. If a study of his sleep should 
provide a means of anticipation of the return of a phase of 
anxiety, the physician might be able to do something to avert it.’ 

‘‘In the Mellon Institute tests it was discovered that not all 
people need the same kind of rest. Some of the students worked 
better after a ‘warming up’ process in the morning, which in- 
volved partial tiring of the body. Mental tests were given 
regularly, and all but one of twenty-one subjects showed more 
alertness at the end of the day, when well tired, than in the 
morning. 
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‘““‘When we allow them only seven and three-quarters hours 
in bed,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘the output at night is about 614 
per cent. better than in the morning. When we allow them 
eight hours in bed they rest more quietly, as well as longer, and 
their output at night becomes 10 per cent. higher. 

““Tt looks as tho the longer a person stays in bed—within 
such limits as these—the more quietly he rests while there and, 
possibly, the higher the degree of recuperation he attains. By 
this token, therefore, the less fit for work he will be in the early 
part of the day, since he must undergo a longer winding-up 
process to make use of the gain, and the more fit he is by night, 
since he is not so near the actual exhaustion of his reserve. 

‘“‘Many people, if they must do detailed thinking in the 
morning, will find a good preparation to be a good walk, a game 
of golf, or a half hour’s work in the garden, so that when they 
attack the day’s task they will be sufficiently fatigued to settle 
down to it.’ 

“Mild fatigue, Dr. Johnson 
says, is conducive to effectual 
work, and is also animportant 
agent of pleasure, through the 
thrills that attend the dis- 
charging of the stored-up 
energy of the body ceells, 
gained through a_ night’s 
sleep.” 


NOISE AND NERVES 


ACHINES FOR 

REGISTERING the 

din of Manhattan 
have disclosed the fact that 
the corner of Thirty-fourth 
Street and Sixth Avenue is 
the noisiest spot in the city. 
Commenting upon this, under 
the above head-line, the New 
York Times remarks edito- 
rially that apparently nothing 
*has yet been discovered to 
reduce the racket there or anywhere else; and it goes on to say: 


‘“‘In due time doctors and the city health authorities will 
doubtless attack the problem, for they will realize before any one 
else the injurious effects of noise. Some sensitive persons are 
aware of traffic noise as a source of part of their fatigue at the end 
of a day in bedlam, but many, whose nervous systems are affected 
equally, do not realize that noise as much as visible strain is re- 
sponsible. A correspondent of the London Times, who has 
pondered the subject, compares the action of noise and of bad 
air on the nerves and consciousness of the victims. People ina 
badly ventilated room notice at first that the air is vitiated, but 
after a time they breathe the foul air with little or no apparent 
discomfort. Nevertheless, they are certain to feel a gradual de- 
pression, due to the poison they inhale. Similarly, people inured 
to the clang and rattle of the city do not appear to suffer from it, 
but they are perhaps worn by it without being conscious of the 
primary cause of their fatigue. 

“An illustration from the writings of an English economist is 
cited: ‘The fact that noise does not produce any visible effect on 
the human body possibly blinds the general public to the injury 
that it inflicts. We can all of us see the damage done if a man 
gets a punch in the face which gives him a black eye, but we do 
not see the permanent injury done to human nerves by the con- 
stant noise to which we are all subject under modern conditions 
of life.” With the normal person this is probably true. But in 
the case of invalids, convalescents in hospitals, infants, and 
children the effects are often as easily observable as an outer 
discoloration. To them the passing traffic, tooting, twittering, 
screaming, clanging, is as ‘sensible to feeling as to sight.’ The 
sick do not improve rapidly when they are subject to the constant 
shock of grinding sound, and babies are cross and ailing unless 
they get quiet hours for healthful sleep. When in such eases we 
see recuperation delayed and sometimes the life of a patient 
dependent on silence, it is easier to understand how normal 
people are affected by noise, even when they do not complain 
of it or feel its effects immediately.” 
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TO COOL AUTOS AND TRAINS 


UTOMOBILES AND RAILROAD TRAINS of the 
future may have white roofs carrying a wet sheet, a strip 
of damp burlap or some other cooling device for com- 

bating the extreme heat of torrid zones or seasons, if elaborate 
ventilation tests being conducted in the U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
in Pittsburgh mean anything. Says a press bulletin issued 
from the office of the Toledo Times: 


“ Engineers in the motor-car industry and officials of several 
railroads are giving their active cooperation in experiments 
which seek to make transportation of all kinds, as well as home 
and school life, more comfortable and healthful by mechanically 
controlling air and climatic conditions. 

“The Southern Pacific and other Western railroad lines have 
offered the use of several railroad ears for the 
experiments, and will haul these cars with scien- 
tific apparatus through the hot sections of Arizona 
and Southern California in efforts to bring relief 
from the heat. The Pennsylvania has offered the 
use of its equipment after the scientists complete 
their tests in the laboratory. 

“That colors have definite reactions not only on 
the psychology of people but do deflect or absorb 
the heat of the sun’s rays has been definitely 
established by these tests, according to F. C. 
Houghten, director of the air-research laboratory 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers in the Pittsburgh bureau of mines. 
Houghten and his staff tested the effect of colors 
on roofs of buildings'and automobiles and found 
that while black absorbs the heat and draws it 
within, white, more than any other color, deflects 
the heat. In these tests they were aided by a newly 
devised heat meter of great delicacy. It was 
found that red deflects these rays somewhat, but 
is not nearly so effective as white. 

“The bureau has erected within its laboratory a 
burlaped drum to test the relative cooling effect of 
evaporation. The burlap is saturated with water, 
and automatic thermometers make a record of the 
temperatures inside and outside. At times, a bat- 
tery of ventilating fans is turned loose to de- 
termine exactly the humidifying and cooling effect 
of air driven through water. The effect of the 
cooling by evaporation alone was shown to make a difference of 
eight to twelve degrees in the temperature. Physiological tests 
showed that air motion created by the ventilating fans gives 
the body a further cooling sensation and actually lowered skin 
temperatures. 

“<The point is that we have definitely established the fact that 
if motorists occasionally sprinkled the tops of their cars it would 
cause a noticeable cooling effect on the hottest days of summer,’ 
Houghten said. ‘Some of the railroads have aided in the experi- 
ments to the extent of placing a sprinkler system on the tops of 
railroad coaches. Small ventilating fans are used inside to keep 
the air moving in the right direction and to help handle the dust 
nuisance. Experiments successfully conducted in both auto- 
mobiles and railroad coaches have shown that an ordinary bed- 
sheet, table-cloth or strip of burlap, soaked in water and hung 
up like a drape or curtain, produces the feeling of a lower tempera- 
ture. This method is frequently used in India in trains and other 
public vehicles to help relieve the effect of terrific heat.’”’ 


FORTY WINDSHIELDS ON ONE CAR—Not an ordinary 
touring-car, of course. The vehicle in question is a new open 
observation car recently added to the rolling stock of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, having a glass shield in front of every seat. 
Says Popular Science Monthly (New York): 


‘‘Sight-seeing accommodations in the Pacific Northwest 
approach the de luxe with the advent of this open observation 
car, equipped with individual windshields, as shown above. 
The Union Pacific Railroad recently put into operation on its 
Columbia River Gorge division in Oregon these luxurious cars, 
open at the top to permit observation of the towering mountains 
en route. Additional comfort for the passengers is obtained by 
use of forty-four individual windshields, to be adapted to each 
passenger in the car. The fine weather of the Pacific coast 


country makes open cars practicable; oil-burning and electric 
locomotives have eliminated dirt and cinders; now apparently 
the last possible objection to railway touring has been met 
with the windshield ears.”’ 


~ A RIVAL TO PLATINUM 


HIS TITLE IS BESTOWED on tantalum, one of the 
most important rare metals produced on a commercial 
seale, by a writer in The Engineering and Mining Journal 
(New York). Says this paper: 
“Its unusual resistance to chemical corrosion makes it of 


riuch value to the chemical and allied industries as a material 
for equipment construction. In general appearance tantalum 


By aeaiaes of Pigalle Seience Monthly (New York) 
THE LATEST LUXURY IN RAILROAD TOURING 


Open observation car with a windshield on each seat. 


resembles steel, to some extent, and will take a polish. It can be 
given wonderful iridescent colors by special processes after the 
article made from it is fabricated. Recent discoveries in this line 
indicate great possibilities for its use as a semi-precious art metal. 

“The working proper ies of tantalum are such that it can be 
worked cold, drawn, hammered, machined, polished,. hardened, 
rolled, and punched. The pure metal is rather easily worked. 
Forms in which the metal can be readily obtained include wire 
from .001 inch diameter upward to heavy bar; sheet from .002 
inch thickness upward; and tubing in special sizes. 

“™he most characteristic chemical property of tantalum is its 
unusual resistance to chemical corrosion. It is not attacked by 
hydrochlorie or nitric acids or by aqua regia, either hot or cold. 
It is not attacked by dilute sulfuric acid at ordinary or more 
elevated temperatures, but appears to be slowly attacked by 
boiling, concentrated sulfuric acid. Solutions of caustic alka- 
lies do not attack the metal easily. Hydrofluorie acid seems to be 
the only chemical agent which will attack it readily, and in the 
case of pure metal and pure hydrofluoric acid the action is very 
slow. A mixture of hydrofluoric and nitric acids will attack the 
metal with avidity, causing it to go into solution as tantalum 
fluorid. 

“Tf tantalum is heated in the air, the surface becomes blue at a 
temperature of about 400 degrees C., and at a somewhat higher 
temperature, nearly black. Above a dull red heat the white 
oxid is produced and the metal gradually burns. This metal 
combines with avidity with hydrogen, oxygen, or nitrogen. It 
will take up 740 times its own volume of hydrogen, producing a 
very coarse-grained, brittle product. 

“Mantalum containing dissolved gases will be harder than the 
pure metal, and if their quantity is appreciable the metal may 
even be brittle. All annealing or heating operations with tanta- 
lum must therefore be carried out in a vacuum. Solutions of 
chlorin or the gas itself are without any action on the metal. 
Tantalum is not affected by any of the chemicals or antisepties 
used in dentistry or surgery.” 
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WHAT MACHINERY IS DOING TO US 


EMOCRACY ON THE JUNK-HEAP, school 
system serapped, culture crucified by mass-production, 
and finally all nations, including America, with new 

cultural and educational values, ruled by ‘‘a new social hierarchy 
based on the facts of human nature’’—these are a few of the 
changes which the age of machinery is bringing to civilization, 
according to Aldous Huxley, the 
And 
down the rough road to these con- 
summations, it seems, America is 
leading the way. For good or for 
evil, the world is being 
Americanized, Mr. Huxley tells us 
in a startling article on ‘The Out- 
look for American Culture,’’ to 
which Harper’s Magazine deserv- 
edly gave the place of honor in its 
August number. The writer has 
made a special study of our ease, 
he says, not because we are unique 
or superior, but because ‘‘in specu- 
lating on the American future, one 
is speculating on the future of 
civilized man.”’ 


our 


English novelist and eritic. 


whole 


Machinery, with the larger degree 
of prosperity which its use has 
brought to the common people, 
Mr. Huxley believes, is ushering 
in a new era in which the intelligent 
minority will have to fight for its 
life against the rule of the unintelli- 
gent majority. In that era, we 
are told, ‘‘the humanitarianism 
which professes to regard all 
human beings as equally endowed 
with moral worth and intellectual 
ability will be looked upon as an 
absurdity.’’ Americans, he adds, 
will be slow to give up the theory of 
equality on which their nation was founded, but ‘‘the growing 
incapacity of political democracy to deal intelligently with the 
ever-more complicated problems of world policy will force them 
to change their ideas about government.’’ Choosing Chicago as 
a horrible example, Mr. Huxley continues: 


Pirie Macdonald photograph 


‘‘Nobody can honestly suppose that a system which permits 
of such things as Mr. Thompson’s election to the mayoralty of 
Chicago, with all its grotesque and outrageous accompaniments, 
is desirable or even in the long run practicable. The revolt 
against political democracy has already begun in Hurope and is 
obviously destined to spread. »There will be no return to autoc- 
racy, of course. Government will tend to be concentrated in 
the hands of intelligent and active oligarchies. The ideal state is 
one in which there is a material democracy controlled by an 
aristocracy of intellect—a state in which men and women are 
guaranteed a decent human existence and are given every oppor- 
tunity to develop such talents as they possess, and where those 
with the greatest talent rule. The active and intelligent oli- 
garchies of the ideal state do not yet exist. But the Fascist party 
in Italy, the Communist party in Russia, the Kuomintang in 
China are their still inadequate precursors. Owing to the strength 
of her democratic tradition, America will probably be one of the 


SAYS MACHINES KILL CULTURE 


Aldous Huxley, grandson of the English scientist, contends 
that modern machinery tends to ruin civilization. 


last countries to change her present form of government. But in 
the end the change will come. <A country can not go on In- 
definitely being afflicted by Thompson elections and anti- 
evolution laws.” 


Mr. Huxley, it may be remembered, is a grandson of the man 
who fought the first battles for Darwinism in England two genera- 
tions ago. In his effort to discover 
what the laws of social evolution 
are going to make of our present 
institutions, he begins by regard- 
ing machinery as chief of the driv- 
ing forces that are changing the 
world. He grants that we owe 
many blessings to labor-saving 
machines; that they have brought 
some degree of leisure and pros- 
perity to almost everybody, and 
that ‘‘universal leisure and variety 
of impressions make possible a rich 
universal culture.’ But are there 
any signs that this fuller life is 
coming? For answer the author 
says: ‘‘Let me advise any one who 
belives in the near approach of the 
social millennium to go to any 
great American or European city 
and note what the majority of men 
and women do with their new-found 
prosperity and leisure.’’ We read 
further: 


“A great many men and women 
—let us frankly admit it, in spite 
of all our humanitarian and demo- 
cratic prejudices—do not want to 
be cultured, are not interested in 
the higher life. For these people 
existence on the lower, animal 
levels is perfectly satisfactory. 
Given food, drink, the company of 
their fellows, sexual enjoyment, 
and plenty of noisy distractions from without, they are happy. 
They enjoy bodily, but hate mental, exercise. They can not 
bear to be alone, or to think. Contemporary urban life, with 
its jazz bands, its negroid dancing, its movies, theaters, football 
matches, newspapers, and the like, is for them ideal. They 
ean live out their lives without once being solitary, without 
once making a serious mental effort (for the work which most 
of these people do is mainly mechanical and requires little or no 
thought), without once being out of sight or sound of some 
ready-made distraction. The notion that one can derive pleasure 
from arduous intellectual occupations is to such people merely 
absurd. More leisure and more prosperity mean for them more 
dancing, more parties, more movies, more distractions in general. 
Most of the inhabitants of ancient Rome belonged to this type; 
so probably do most of the inhabitants of modern New York and 
London. And unless some system of eugenies is practised in the 
interval, there is no reason to suppose that the inhabitants of the 
great cities in the year 3000 A. D. will be radically different. ’’ 


The machines themselves, we are reminded, supply the means 
of checking the progressive movement which they have made 
possible. They give leisure, but they also give what amounts 
to almost a guaranty that this leisure will be misused. Mr. 
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uxley is referring here to mass-production in spiritual things. 
e declares: 


“As things are at present, mass-produced material objects are 
- much better quality than mass-produced ideas and mass- 
roduced art. The material standard is higher. A boot factory 
hose finished products were as thoroughly shoddy as the prod- 
sts of the average idea or art factory would go bankrupt in a 
w months. Everybody objects to leaky ill-fitting boots; but 
uly a small minority objects with anything like the same in- 
msity to imbecile ideas and vulgarity in art. 

“Between the born culture-haters and the born culture-lovers, 
tween the half-wits and the one-and-a-half-wits there exists 
great mass of human beings whose rather indeterminate nature 

ready to receive the 
aprint which circum- 
ances may set upon 
. Environmental forces 
wn push them toward 
uture or away from it. 
1 the Americanized 
orld of the present and 
le immediate future 
lose forces are set 
rainst culture. ”’ 

Proprietors of news- 
upers and _ theaters, 
rectors of movies and 
dio companies, Mr. 
uxley contends, almost 
evitably tend to cater 
- the culture-haters 
ther than to the cul- 
re-lovers, because they 
m make more money 
7 doing so. Hence, he 
gues, the forces which 
ight so easily be making 
r culture are working 
r its opposite and 
inging even the neu- 
als over to the culture- 
iters’ side. The mere 
andardization of ideas 
ade possible by mod- 
mn machinery, we are 
Id, is in itself an obstacle to culture. Machinery makes it pos- 
ale for the capitalists who control it to impose whatever ideas 
id art forms they please upon humanity, and their tendency, 
der economic laws, is to produce the lowest quality in order to 
ll their products to the largest public. : 
Mr. Huxley then goes on to say what he thinks is wrong with 
ir education—chiefly that all children are forced to learn the 
me things regardless of their varying tastes and aptitudes. 
The education of the future,’’ he thinks, ‘‘like its polities, its 
ligion, its social organization, will be based on psychological 
alism.’’ The child with a concrete, practical mind will have a 
actical education, and will not waste his time, as he does at 
esent, trying to learn abstractions which he can not under- 
ynd. And along these lines, Mr. Huxley thinks, ‘‘all political 
d social institutions will be reorganized so as to fit the psy- 

ological reality.”’ 

The Englishman’s dark picture has provoked many American 
ities to charge that he has forgotten to include optimism and. 
tience among the colors on his palette. “‘Give the next genera- 
m a chance, and you'll see,’’ one of them remarks. Or, in the 
rds of The Saturday Review of Literature (New York): “Cul- 
re seeps down slowly, but American society is of porous con- 

tution and is constantly in process of absorbing. ‘Leisure and 
riety of impressions’ may not yet have produced a wide-spread 

Iture in the United States, but there is reason to hope that 


time they will.” 


Metro-Goldwyn Picture 


ONE REASON WHY LONDONERS FLOCK TO SEE “BEN-HUR” 


A favorite scene in the motion-picture epic based on Lew Wallace’s famous novel, 
showing Ben-Hur (Ramon Novarro) fearlessly facing Arrius (Frank Currier), com- 
mander of the Roman trireme in which he has been condemned to serve as a slave. 


THE AMERICAN FILM INVASION 


HE SCREENS OF THE WORLD, we are told, are 

dominated by American films, not so much because of — 

their superior art as because of superior salesmanship. 
The principal weapon used in this war of the films is publicity: 
70 per cent. of America’s enormous film income is said to be due 
to this one weapon—continually ‘‘telling the world.”’ American 
producers at the present moment are in full swing of a grand 
publicity drive in Great Britain, according to Mr. G. A. Atkin- 
son, cinema correspondent of the London Daily Express. Mr. 
Atkinson declares that the object of this drive is to glut the 
British exhibitor with 
American films before 
the season’s British films 
areready. He says: 


‘“* America’s selling 
force, headed by the 
shock troops of publicity, 
is already storming the 
position. Let us say that 
the total maximum sum 
which the 4,000 cinema 
theaters of Britain can 
afford to pay annually for 
film hire is $25,000,000. 
America’s publicity drive 
aims to capture the whole 
of this sum for ‘America. 
British producers will 
have to fight for every 
shilling that they can 
snatch. Every weapon 
short of a gun will be 
used to make the exhibi- 
tor spend his money on 
American films. 

“All the principal or- 
ganizers of this American 
publicity drive against 
British films are highly 
paid Englishmen, whose 
salaries range from $7,500 
to $15,000 a year, in the 
ease of departmental 
heads. Englishmen are 
employed because Ameri- 
can film representatives are withered by the storm of criticism 
directed by the London critics against Hollywood’s motives and 
methods. None of the American film representatives knows the 
vital news values in the films which he has to sell. If our film 
revival is defeated by American publicity, we shall have the con- 
solation of knowing that we have been defeated by Englishmen.” 


The British do not complain when the invading film is really 
good, as in the ease of “‘Ben-Hur,’’ which, the same writer tells 
us, ‘continues to add climax to climax of box-office strength at 
the Tivoli,” adding that the millionth visitor at this London 
theater is about to receive a handsome gold souvenir. ‘‘The 
Winning of Barbara Worth” also is looked upon as deserving its 
London success. The immediate cause of the protest just quoted, 
however, is the ‘“‘ putting over’ of two American films that offend 
British taste—‘‘What Price Glory?” and ‘‘Seventh Heaven.’’ 
Each of these, we are told, will be booked for not less than 
$500,000 in British theaters, and the Daily Express eritic credits 
at least one-half of that total to the selling genius of one English 
publicity expert, W. Clayton Hutton. He says: 

“T asked Mr. Hutton to give me some particulars of the cost of 
advance advertising on these two films in Britain, and he was 
good enough to respond with his detailed outlay. The total cost 
of advertising ‘What Price Glory?’ was $17,600, and of ‘Seventh 
Heaven,’ $11,200. These sums are roughly equivalent to 3% 
per cent. and 21!4 per cent. respectively on the huge booking 
totals which I estimate the films will earn. I faney that most 


business men would think that they had ‘pulled off’ a first-class 
deal if they secured $500,000 for an expenditure of $17,600.” 
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THE LATEST MARVEL IN MUSIC 


USIC WITHOUT AN INSTRUMENT, music 
M plucked from the air by the bare human hand, is the 
newest wonder of radio science. ‘‘The music of the 
spheres,’’ some one has called it, and it was first heard at Frank- 
fort, Germany, on August 4, by a deeply interested audience 
gathered at the exposition whose official name is Music in the 
Life of the People. This remarkable invention—or perhaps dis- 
covery is the better word—achieved a successful performance 
of classical music, including works of Greig and others, entirely 
without musical instruments. The music, we are told, was 
literally plucked from the air. The event was reported in 
Reclam’s Universum, of Leipzig, by Dr. Rudolph Frank, who 
expresses enthusiasm for the new and amazing art, and regards 
it as marking an epoch in musical progress. His description of 
what the Frankfort audience saw and heard is as follows: 


“From a small mahogany box, which serves likewise as a 
musie-stand, there rises vertically a metal rod about 40 centi- 
meters long (151% inches), while at the left there extends another 
rod bent into the form of a ring. On the floor is a dry-cell 
battery, and in the background is a loud-speaker. Box, battery, 
and loud-speaker are connected by wires. 

“A young man, the typical engineer, takes his. place in front 
of this unpretentious desk. It is Leo Theremin, presenting for 
the first time before an audience his invention of music, pro- 
duced solely by the free movement of the hands in space. Slowly 
he lifts his hand, holding it a distance of about one meter (39 
inches) from the upright metal rod. The movement produces 
a sound, the tone of which rises gradually until it reaches a 
pitch which no instrument, and far less the human voice, is 
capable of attaining. 

““Now he raises his left hand gently above the ring-shaped 
rod, until it-is at about the height of his head. As he does so 
the note sounded grows louder and louder. Then he lets his 
hand fall, as if to soothe the sound, and this grows softer until 
it dies out in the tenderest pianissimo. 

“It is evident that we have here the essential conditions for 
the production of music—a variation in pitch on the one hand, 
and in intensity'on the other. The sounds, however, are more 
or less mechanical—soulless in character. The inventor himself 
points out that they lack the sympathetic quality which we 
eall ‘heart.’ In short, they do not vibrate like the music invoked 
by the human throat and breath, or by the human hand from 
instruments of wood or metal.” 


Yet the human hand, subtlest instrument of the soul, we are 
told, has gone on to perfect this miracle, and the Frankfort 
audience listened spellbound as the inventor proceeded to 
transform the electrical currents surrounding the two antennze 
—the rod and ring—into an exact expression of his own emotions. 
Dr. Frank continues with his narrative: 


“Tneredulous we gaze upon the young engineer, His looks 
grow tender. The inventor becomes the musician. The fingers 
of his right hand vibrate like those of a violinist when he presses 
the strings. They vibrate in the free air, and a marvelously 
sweet tone sweeps through the room. Invisibly a@ soul sings, 
and we listen, thrilled. 

“Now it sounds deep as an organ note, and now like a perfect 
viola, or a violin from the hand of one of the old master-crafts- 
men. Again it resembles a flute or a hunstman’s horn. Whole 
notes, halves, quarters, yes, even eighth notes are thus drawn 
from the electric field around the antennx, we are assured, 
merely by the motions of the bare hands. There is no discord 
perceptible, even when this marvelous and mysterious music 
is accompanied by a performer upon the grand piano. The 
works of such composers as Greig, Saint-Saéns, Scriabin, are 
played. It is marvelous, indeed, how remote the tones of the 
piano sound in comparison with the vital fulness and resonant 
foree of those which flow from the mysterious electrical currents 
under the hands of Theremin. 

“As if these marvels were not enough, Theremin begins to 
repeat the piece. But what is this? The tones no longer come 
from the same place as before. We turn our heads: the sounds 
come to us like an echo—from behind us, from the highest, 
farthest corner of the room! 

“Now another young man takes his place in front of a second 
box, smaller than the first. These two technical musicians— 


tone engineers, let us call them—perform, merely by the raisit 
and dropping and bending of their gently vibrating finge1 
music which resounds through the great room in pure ar 
perfect tones.” 


But what is the secret of this modern miracle? Dr. Frar 
replies that the explanations offered give our minds certa 
definite points of support, yet fail to make the marvel entire 


clear. He continues: 


“We learn that there are alternating currents of varyll 
frequencies, which are conducted from the human body ov 
the apparatus, tho they are entirely independent of the bod 
The approach of the hands affects the frequency of the alterna 
ing currents which surround the antenne. The nearer the fing 
comes to the vertical rod, the higher the note produced. TT! 
further the hand from the ring-shaped antenna, the louder tl 
sound. By these means are obtained every possibility of music 
expression. The tone follows, in the minutest particular, tl 
vibration of the fingers, the rhythm of the blood. 

“Tf one were to increase the strength of the current, even 
two kilowatts only, a truly disturbing effect would be produce 
by the transformed current. The echo, whose amazed ea 
witness I was, is formed merely by the reversal of the curren 

“T firmky believe that in later times, when the present i 
vention is perfected and elaborated, we shall refer to the perforn 
ance merely as music, pure and simple. Then it will be recalle 
that it was first presented to the world on August 4, 1927, < 
the notable exposition in Frankfort called Music in the Life « 
the People.”’ 


MOLIER® BARRED FROM JAPAN—Strange as it ma 
seem, the dramatist who is to the French theater what Shak 
speare is to English drama, can no longer be acted in Japa: 
because, according to the Comedia, of Paris, the authorities hay 
found his works dangerous to society. Moliére, everywhe! 
translated, acted, studied in the schools, is considered contrai 
to sound morals in Japan. The Paris paper asks: 


‘““What is the matter with Moliére? Is it his love of free lif 
his scorn of certain traditions, his insight into human natur 
his unsparing irony, the cruel fantasies of his young people, i! 
cudgel of Scapin? Is it his cleansing laughter, clairvoyant ax 
merciless, an effective medicine and antitoxin? It is all of thes 

‘‘Japan’s censors are afraid that Bolshevism may catch up *! 
French dramatist’s laughter and make it burst like a bom! 
Moliére seems to them, because of his profound knowledge « 
human vices, a dangerous ally of Moscow. His eriticism + 
men in high places, to whom respect is due, appears to the 
incompatible with the healthy development of the Japane: 
nation. The drama, so the dispatches tell us, is not a form « 
amusement for the Japanese, but a spectacle in which establiske 
morals work out their results and must prevail. 

“The shade of Moliére will rejoice in this rebuff, for it is a pro: 
of the eternal youth of his plays; it shows that, classics tt 
these are, they are still alive enough to raise up detractors ar 
adversaries. True, one would hardly have expected to fir 
Bolshevism figuring in this affair; but let us not be too downea. 
over it. In spite of Boileau, let us pack Japan’s rebuff in Scapa 
old kit-bag, and ‘smile, smile, smile!’ de 


THE COVER.—The bright colors of these autumn flowers a: 
characteristic of all the work of Bernhard Gutmann. Asa Frené 
critic has said of him: ‘‘ Everywhere under his touch there burs 
and flames and burns a rich variety of.color, which, unaided k 
the use of shadow, suffices to give form and depth.” M 
Gutmann is an American artist of German birth, and recent! 
returned to this country after seven years’ study abroad, chief 
in Paris and along the Mediterranean. Three winters spent : 
the delightful Spanish island of Minorea enabled him to add mar 
landseapes and fishing scenes to his collection, all glowing Z| 
light and southern sunshine. These attracted the attentic 
of both Spanish and French art critics. Mr. Gutman 
oil-paintings, water-colors, and etchings have been exhibite 
in Paris, New York, Chicago, and other American citi 
everywhere winning approval for their beauty of color a: 
charm of composition. 
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THE BOULEVARDERES 
(Below) 


These ladies, according to Mr. 

Covarrubias, are two of the 

reasons why Paris attracts so 

many Americaus. After some 

rather hard years, things— 

including the ladies—are look- 
ing up. 


TAXI! 


He may look like a bandit, 
but he’s ‘a perfectly re- 
spectable old bean; loves 
babies and reads _ philos- 
ophy in his rest periods. 


THE FLORIST 


See how happy Madame looks! She has 
just persuaded a rich American to buy 
twenty francs’ worth of shopworn posies 
and to accept some leaden coins in change. 


THE POLITICIANS 
(Below) 


The member from Choisy-le-Bec is not 

discussing the French debt. No; he is 

confiding to his colleague the telephone 
number of a certain pretty manicure. 


WAITER! 


No, Gaston does not live by tips 
alone. By adding in the date and 
using a nimbly varying scale of 
prices, he gets along very nicely, i 

thank you. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Vanity Mair, New York 


PARIS TYPES, TERRORS, AND TEMPTATIONS, AS SEEN BY THE CARTOONIST, COVARRUBIAS 


RELIGIONr AND+SOCIALYSERVICE 


IS SCIENTIFIC ADVANCE IMPEDING HUMAN WELFARE? | 


at his temerity, greets the Bishop of Ripon’s suggestion 

that science take a ten-year holiday to give us time to 
assimilate the knowledge we already have. The Bishop was 
speaking at a church service in Leeds, to which had come many 
men of distinguished name who were in the city to attend a meet- 
ing of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Many new 
discoveries and important steps in the 
advancement of scientific knowledge 
—sufficient to daze the ordinary 
mind—had been announced, and the 
Bishop thinks that so much is being 
done toward material progress that 
man is in danger of losing his own 
soul. Himself a man of deep learning, 
his suggestion arouses much comment 
no less on this side of the Atlantic than 
on the other. ‘‘ The idea is an old one,” 
observes the Brooklyn Eagle, but the 
remedy the Bishop proposes is impos- 
sible of application. ‘‘ Laws will not 
prevent men from thinking. Even 
a resolution of the British Association 
would not prevent scientists here and 
there from following their investiga- 
tions out in secret—bootleg investiga- 
tions, so to speak.’’ 

Nevertheless, the Bishop thinks, as 
his words are quoted in a dispatch 
to the New York Times, that ‘with 
all his new mastery over nature, man 
has not seemed really to be advancing 
his own cause. The development of 
his resources has not helped either 
development or happiness for himself. 
Until this disproportion is somehow 
rectified, man can not feel safe, and 
the very greatness of his recent 
achievements would seem to make 
his ruin more certain and more com- 
plete.” As the Bishop sees it: 


A ts toner MIXED WITH SOME AMAZEMENT 


‘“We could get on very much more happily if aviation, wireless, 
television and the like were advanced no further than at present. 

““Dare I even suggest, at the risk of being lynched by some of 
my hearers, that the sum of human happiness, outside of scien- 
tific circles, would not necessarily be reduced if for, say, ten years 
every physical and chemical laboratory were closed and the 
patient and resourceful energy disp'ayed in them transferred to 
recovering the lost art of getting together and finding a formula 
for making the ends meet in the scale of human life? 

“Tt would give 99 per cent. of us who are non-scientific some 
chance of assimilating the revolutionary knowledge which in the 
first quarter of this century 1 per cent. of the explorers have 
acquired. The 1 per cent. would have leisure to read up on one 
another’s work; and all of us might go meanwhile in tardy quest 
of that wisdom which is other than and greater than knowledge, 
and without which knowledge may be a curse. 

“As things stand to-day, we could get on without further ad- 
ditions for the present to our knowledge of nature. We can not 
get on without a change of mind in man.”’ 


The first retort to the Bishop came from Sir Oliver Lodge, who, 
addressing another meeting, said that the suggestion that the 


Keystone View Company photograph 


SCIENCE SHOULD TAKE A HOLIDAY 


Suggests the Bishop of Ripon, who says “‘the sum of 

human happiness would not necessarily be reduced 

if for, say, ten years every physical and chemical 

laboratory were closed and the ener; y displayed in 

them transferred to finding a formula for making 
the ends meet in the scale of human life.”’ 


world was going too fast reminded him of the view-point take 
by his grandmother, who protested at trains traveling forty mile 
an hour. ‘‘It is not possible to call a halt,” Sir Oliver declares 
we read in the Times dispatch. ‘‘If we stopt, the world woul 
go to pieces.” Referring to the fact that many people re 
the idea that they are related to the lower animals, Sir Olive 
said he regarded such evolutionar 
advance as inspiring. Had ma 
descended from the angels, he said, 
would have been depressing. Notl 
ing can stand still, replied Sir Arthu 
Keith, whose presidential address be 
fore the scientists supporting Darwin! 
theory of descent has attracted wid 
notice. The Church itself, said & 
Arthur, would perish if it remaing 
stagnant. 

To come to this side of the wate 
the New York Sun thinks that th 
Bishop ‘‘started something and wi 
not soon hear the end of it.’”’ Theé 
retically, observes the Manchesté 
Union, the churchman’s statemes 
has a certain plausibility, since ti! 
gains of science during the par 
twenty-five years are “truly over 
whelming to the lay mind. 
Science to-day has given us a net 
world, requiring a new system { 
knowledge for its interpretation, an 
one may well suggest the advisabili 
of a holiday for orientation a 


adjustment.” 
| 
‘But viewed from another angle t 
statement becomes absurd. For wh: 
science has a theoretical bearing, | 
has also a practical bearing, and fro) 
the latter standpoint the proposal # 
close our scientific laboratories f¢ 
ten years is unthinkable. Science ¢ 
day has found its way into every fe 
of human activity. Industry, ag 
culture, transportation, and philaa 
thropy are all controlled and dony 
nated by it. A glance at one branch of human operation wy 
make this plain, that is the field of medicine. During the pai 
twenty-five years the medical laboratory has discovered t 
secret of a multitude of diseases, and as a result the dread a: 
power of these diseases have been broken. The suggestion of! 
ten-year holiday from research work for the lessening of humé: 
suffering is ridiculous. This is only one case in many tha 
might be cited when the practical bearings of science are take 
into account. | 

“Tt is of course true that an excessive zeal for scientific r} 
search always reacts against interest in philosophy. In tht 
respect our age is not the exception. We have strest the practic 
bearings of science somewhat at the expense of the theoreticg: 
We must frankly admit that our philosophy of life finds itse 
staggered by present-day scientific discoveries, and only wi 
hesitation and often with protest, is ready to accept them. Bi 
this is no reason for calling a halt to science, but rather a demar 
for the advancement of philosophy. It is not probable that | 
stoppage in scientific research would greatly promote those i in 
tellectual pursuits that make for a more thorough and up-ti 
date interpretation of life. 

“Just now there is an apparent conflict between science an 
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philosophy. The old interpretation of 
life is hesitant to abandon cherished 
notions, even tho they are out of har- 
mony with new truth. But this con- 
flict is in interpretation only, and it 
can readily be removed by an earnest 
attempt to coordinate facts as they 
are in the search for truth.” 


Pondering the question whether 
religious leaders have shown a disposi- 
tion to get together with the scientists 
in understanding and expounding the 
theory of evolution, the Providence 
Journal declares that they still look 
upon the sermons on_ evolution 
preached forty years ago by Henry 
Ward Beecher ‘‘as the voice of one 
erying in the wilderness,” and says, 
“of course there will be no moratorium 
or ‘scientific holiday.” The world can 
not afford it.” 

Nevertheless, asserts the Chicago 
Evening Post, the feeling which impels 
the Bishop of Ripon to make his sug- 
gestion is shared by multitudes of 
men, since ‘‘science has been leading 
us rather a giddy chase for the last two 
or three decades.’’ Not only are lay- 
men far behind in scientific knowledge, 
we are told; but even the scientists 
themselves are, in certain depart- 
ments, far behind in the preliminary 
work of classifying new facts. ‘And 
the danger to the world lies in the 
fact that it is largely these muddled minds, glib or giddy, which 
are making the rules—called laws and treaties—by which 
civilization is trying to regulate itself.” 


THE FAITH OF A GREAT SCIENTIST 


CIENCE, INSTEAD OF TAKING GOD out of the world, 
brings men into closer spiritual relation with Him, says Dr. 
Michael Pupin, professor of electro-mechanics at Colum- 

bia University, inventor and one of the world’s most distinguished 
scientists. Of course, says Dr. Pupin, God can not be proved by 
a mathematical formula; but, he goes on in an interview with 
Albert Edward Wiggam published in the September American 
Magazine, science leaves us no escape from the conclusion that 
back of everything there is a definite guiding principle, which 
jieads from chaos to cosmos. 

Everywhere, this scientist tells us, there is evidence of a Divine 
Intelligence. Science, then, is the handmaid of religion. It 
“is making us better Christians.’ It is “‘teaching men how to 
cooperate more intelligently with God; it is teaching men what 
God’s laws are, and how to obey them.” It ‘‘is increasing our 
belief that the human soul is the greatest thing in the universe, 
the supreme purpose of the Creator.’ It is “‘inereasing our 
belief that the human soul will continue after the death of our 
physical bodies. Science is leading us closer and closer to God.” 
These are among the impressions which Mr. Wiggam carried 
away with him after the interview. Touching upon evolution, 
the noted scientist says: 

“The spiritually inspiring thing which the biologists have 
shown us is that all life has progressed from the lowest toward 
the highest. If one does not believe that life has been a pro- 
gressive development, step by step, under the guidance of a 
coordinating principle, then he has a very poor idea of divinity. 
For if life has progressed from small beginnings up to man In, say, 
ten million years, where will it be ten million yearsfrom now? Man 


SCIENCE LEADS US CLOSER TO GOD 
Says Dr. Michael Pupin, famous scientist, who be- 
lieves that science “‘reveals man asa being witha 
soul which is progressing more and more toward 
divinity in a universe of unbroken continuity.” 


is revealed by science as a being who 
is constantly progressing from glory to 
glory, changing more and more toward 
the spiritual image of his Creator. 

“You see that the realities of both 
physical science and organic science 
reveal a God, a divine intelligence that 
we, as intelligent beings, can depend 
on. We ean not place our faith in 
haphazard happenings, but we can 
place the utmost faith in divine in- 
telligence. There is dependability, 
continuity, everywhere. Science finds 
that everything is a continuously de- 
veloping and intelligent process. It 
reveals man as a being with a soul 
which is progressing more and more 
toward divinity in a universe of un- 
broken continuity.” 


And believing all this, can we 
believe that the soul will be extin- 
guished when the physical body dies? 
Hear what Dr. Pupin has to say: 


“Tt does not seem reasonable to me 
that a creation which has been going 
on for billions and billions of years, in 
so far as we can tell, for the very pur- 
pose of producing that wonderful soul, 
should cause the soul—your soul and 
my soul—to exist only as long as our 
physical bodies exist. Altho science 
does not offer mathematical proof of 
the immortality of the soul, it gives 
us plenty of food for thought and 
belief, plenty of grounds for intelligent 
hope. And it adds to our conviction 
that our physical life is only a stage in 
the existence of the soul. 

“In my opinion, all scientific evi- 
dence tends to show—not to prove, but to point toward the 
belief—that it is very unlikely that the soul of man is going 
to cease its existence when the body perishes. The law of con- 
tinuity and the general scientific view of the universe tend, I 
think, to strengthen our belief that the human soul goes on 
existing, and developing, after death. 

“Vou see science is constantly revealing divinity and man’s 
relationship to divinity. Science is, therefore, the highest form 
of human theology, the highest form of reasoning about God. 
Science leads us straight to a belief in God, and this is the founda- 
tion of religion. 

“Science does not prevent a man from being a Christian; but 
makes him a better Christian. It has made me a better Christian. 
Yor the next year I am going to talk to the students of various 
colleges on this higher spiritual meaning of science. My personal 
belief is that everything that happens in this great universe is for 
a purpose; and that purpose is the development of the human 
soul. That is where science and religion touch. Science adds 
immeasurably to the foundations of religious faith. Science will 
strengthen religion. It has strengthened mine—strengthened it 
very greatly. 

‘“And, if only three hundred years of scientific revelations 
have brought us so much nearer to divinity, it may be that 
science will go on from glory to glory until even earthly men 
may with open face behold the glory of the Lord, and be changed 
spiritually more and more into the same image. 

‘‘My religion, does not contradict a single element of the re- 
ligion which my mother and the people of my native village held 
when I was a boy. Science has simply brought to me a higher, 
broader view of the Creator. 

“That is the real pleasure of scientific work. The purpose of 
science is not merely to make material things, inventions to 
increase wealth and comfort. These things are certainly a bless- 
ing, but not the greatest blessing. 

“Tf science does not assist me to give myself and others a 
better religion, a better understanding of the Creator, and a 
closer personal relationship with him; if science does not assist 
me in carrying out the divine purpose, then I am a failure as a 
scientist. But science has made me a better Christian; | 
believe it will make better Christians of all men and women 
who try to understand its simple and beautiful laws, because 
they are the laws of God.” ; 
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KEMALIST REVOLUTIONARY RELIGION 


6 HE BOOK OF MUSTAFA KEMAL,” by Abel 
Adam, Constantinople, 1926, is called ‘‘an epoch- 
making book in Turkey” by The Moslem World, 

New York, a missionary review which devotes sixteen pages of its 

latest issue to extracts. The translator says that ‘“‘among the 

literature put out in Turkey during the last five years perhaps 
there is no book which shows so clearly the inner ideas molding 
the policy of the New Turkey, and indicates the direction toward 
which affairs in Turkey are developing.’”’ The author criticizes 
and totally rejects the old Moslem mentality of the Turks 
and defines the modern European 
nationalistic mentality as the prac- 
tical thing to live by to-day in this 
world. By sharp contrasts Turks 
are told that ‘‘the nations who live 
at the present time are all to the 

West of us, whereas the East repre- 

sents a series of nations whose rights 

to live have not been recognized. 

Men, both in the East and the 

West, have two legs and two hands; 

but whence is this great difference? 

. The mentality of Europe is the 

mentality of this world; while we 
live in this world, we act by it. The 
mentality of Asia is the mentality of 
the next world; in the next world 
we shall act by it.’’ Unlike the 
Eastern mentality of deducing every- 
thing from the religious books, the 
Western mentality sees life with 
human eye and organizes itself ac- 
cordingly. The habit of ‘deducting 
judgments from the divine laws,” declares the author, has never 
saved from poverty and misery the Asiatic people, who, through 
sheer ignorance, have ‘‘ascribed to sultans, or other opportunists, 
sometimes a divinity, or the authority of a revelation.” Against 
this Asiatic mentality the struggle of Revolution-mentality has 
given new life, and at any sacrifice must be established ab- 
solutely, according to Abel Adam: 

“We used to be taught that we belonged to the King, the 
Shadow of God on earth. This implied that there could be 
nothing to oppose the power of the Calif of Almighty God on 
earth; that there could be no society higher than ours; and that 
the best way of life was ours. Whereas the facts were telling us 
that in all parts of the country there was plenty of misery and 
hunger; every year some section of the country was being 
snatched away from us; we had a state weaker than the least of 
the European Powers, going down in bribery, confusion, and 
immorality, begging the West for everything. Yet we had a 
Shadow of God on earth with forty wives and forty boy-concubines, 
busy with making the nation swallow the idle fantasy of paradise 
as taught through the medressehs. We were deteriorating from 
within. It was only by coming into contact with the European 
knowledge and accepting the superiority of the European men- 
tality, by examining the miseries in the land of the Shadow of 
God on earth that we could understand the truth. We discov- 
ered that the Shadow of God on earth was nothing else but an 
idol as powerless and as soulless as the Buddhist idols of India. 
As Mohammed broke the idols in Mekka and Medina, we also 
broke down these idols of Califs, medressehs, tekkes and turbehs. 
This is the meaning of the Revolution, and its benefit will be 
great to our people.”’ 


In Europe, insists this author, ‘‘there is no literate or illiterate 
person acting on ‘revelation,’ whereas in Asia there is nothing 
else but prophets, and saints, and divine rulers,’’ who have econ- 
trolled countries and forced not only their religion, but their 
character upon the people. We read: 


‘ You find the divine command interfering with the most 
private affairs of a person and directing all phases of their social, 


A GRADELY PRAYER 


(These lines, which St. Martin’s Review ascribes to 
Teddy Ashton, are taken from a copy hanging on the 
wall of a country inn in Lancashire.) 


IVE us, Lord, a bit o’ sun, 

A bit 0’ work and a bit o’ fun; 
Give us aw in th’ struggle and splutter 
Eaur daily bread and a bit o’ butter; 
Give us health, eaur keep to make 
An’ a bit to spare for poor folks’ sake; 
Give us sense, for we’re some of us duffers, 
An’ a heart to feel for aw that suffers; 
Give us, too, a bit of a song, 
An’ a tale, and a book to help us along; 
An’ give us our share 0’ sorrow’s lesson, 
That we may prove heaw grief’s a blessin’. 
Give us, Lord, a chance to be 
Eaur gradely best, brave, wise and free, 
Kaur gradely best for eaursels and others, 
Till aw men larn to live as brothers. 
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economic, commercial, scientific, and administrative activities. 
These commands are the commands of God, and consequently 
they can not be changed or modified; therefore, as soon as they 
turn obsolete, you find another prophet coming with new com- 
mands. This career of prophetship has been a fashion in Asia. 

‘“The most interesting thing is this, that every prophet has 
advised men to ignore this life and to burn with a love for the 
next life. This is the meaning of the Nirvana of Buddha and the 
paradise of Islam. This mentality has at the same time killed 
critical thought and dulled the intellect. 

“Whatever Hurope has tried to do with the aid of the positive 
sciences, the Asiatic people have tried to do with hymns, prayers, 
magic, and spirits. 

“Religions in the history of Asia are nothing else but reac- 
tionary movements of the jealousy 
of new prophets for each other. In 
essence they are all the same. The 
teachings of Buddha,’ Confucius, 
Brahma, Moses, Jesus, and Mo- 
hammed are all the same; they differ 
only in details. ”’ 


Roman civilization swallowed 
Jesus’ Christianity with all its in- 
stitutions, according to Abel Adam; 
“it was not the Christian idea of 
right that became dominant in 
Europe, but the Roman idea of 
right.”” Luther was on the right 
track when he left out ceremonies 
that did not agree with life, reason, 
and taste in his day. Then came 
the French Revolution inspired by 
Greek philosophers (‘‘no Greek 
philosopher claimed prophetship,”’ 
declares the writer), which dis- 
covered ‘‘that truth was in the 
natural life of man’”’: 


“Tt discovered that truth was rational. Science could be de- 
ducted from the actions of men, from the needs of society, and 
from the treasures of nature. There was not any divine superior- 
ity in the world. Neither the kings nor the popes had any divine 
trusteeship. Revolution removed religion from the seat of power 
and left it only in society. 

“This resulted naturally in nationalism. The French Revolu- 
tion was for humanity, but it ended in nationalism. There you 
find the foundation of the European nationalistic mentality. 

“This is the l.uropean mentality. There is nothing like it in 
Asia, We also can acquire it. We also are human. We must 
accent it in toto as it is. 

‘How should we do it? We must use revolutionary methods. 
We are ealled to abolish the Asiatic mentality and establish the 
European mentality. Weare concerned with the same problems 
as the French Revolution, so we ought also to use revolution as 
a method. No revolution ean allow freedom to its enemies. 
Personal freedom came after the Revolution. Therefore we 
can not allow reactionary movements at the present time, 
otherwise the Revolution can not succeed. 

“The European civilization is based on three great foundations. 
1. The , rights. of) man, 2.. National culture. 3. National 
economy or finance. The Turkish Revolution also must be based 
on these three foundations.” 


To-day we are living in the era of nationalism, reasserts Abel 
Adam; we have not yet arrived at the era of humanism. ‘ Euro- 
pean civilization acts on the principle of nationalism; we must 
also do likewise. . . . The European civilization is neither a 
Christian internationalism nor a Christian community. Such 
old institutions are excluded from European thinking. Move- 
ments contrary to this principle are simply ridiculous.’ The 
League of Nations is described as “a pitiful example,” and Says 
Abel Adam: ‘‘To-day there is no humanitarian mentality, and 
therefore we can not act on humanitarian logic. We have 
nationalism and nationalistic logic only. . . . This is the result 
of the struggle for existence, and it is the foundation of life 
everywhere. This is an axiom.” 


CeuUrR REN: T 


P/OIE $F EREY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


OLLOWING is the final section of an 
American poem entitled ‘‘The Karly 
spring Sun,” too long to reproduce here in 


A Happy mingling of old and new verse- 
forms is found in this poem from The 
Saturday Review of Literature (New York): 


Likp a painting by Sorolla, this little 
poem from Harper’s is steeped in sunshine: 


ull, but good enough to have won publi- 
ation in The Adelphi (London): 


SPRING THOUGHTS ALONE 
By JuuiA CARLIE 


uying on my back on the top of a warm rock 

see only the endless sea of blue above me, 

Indless and deep and quiet-breathing. 

dver my body sheds the warm spring sunlight, 

stealing into my veins, warming my bones. 

lie there thinking of infinite things, 

If Life, and Death. 

“This is rather like dying now,” I think, 

* Death with its warm strong hands stealing over 
you, 

Jnfolding your petals, drawing you up, beautiful 
and free, 

‘nto the sun. 

Yeath and Life, two great experiences, 

vet all there is to be known about them may be 

seen 

n a flower, in a sunrise, in a clear sky. 


dh, this strange other world to which we live so 
close 

{nd yet so seldom see! 

Jh, the eternities of heauty we miss! 

tow mortal and undivine we seem 

While God 1s waiting always, 

‘n the pale sky and the early spring sun!”’ 


Tr London Bookman offers a monthly 
orize of one guinea for the best original 
yric. In September the prize was divided, 
and the writer of the following got one- 
nalf of the modest sum: 


TO A PAIR OF OLD SHOES 


By I. Boyp 


Poor little lonely, cast-off silver shoes! 

You used to dance with such a lightsome tread, 
And now you are too worn and old t® use, 

And she who danced has been a long time dead. 
: 

Oh, shoes! do you remember that first night? 
Bor me, upon the years it shines apart— 

That night I met her; and with feet so light 
She danced a careless way into my heart. 


She wore a frock more blue than April skies, 
With silver shoes upon the little feet 

That danced as lightly as a swallow flies, 
And gracefully as wind along the wheat. 


1 sometimes wonder if where she has gone 
The little restless feet go dancing on? 


A port who writes beautifully of England 
and Italy offers this in her book, ‘‘ Poems” 
(London: Basil Blackwell) : 


THE SLEEPING HILL 
By Lorna DE LuccuHI 


The moon is lifted up above the hill, 

With lovely Venus in a dove-gray sky, 
Mist rises, like ghost-water, white aad still, 
A little cloud of leaves goes whispering by. 


O sweet, mysterious, heavenly Beauty, bound 
About the foreheads of these ended days: 
Our wingless words are dust upon the ground, 
Silence is the whole passion of our praise! 


In a poor prison made of wood and stone 

We love our transient love and nurse our sorrow, 
Weaving by false, uncertain lights, alone, 

The fragile web our God may rend to-morrow; 


But, as unto the hill, so gentle sleep 

Will come to us, and, verily, we shall be 
Gathered at last, like a tired flock of sheep, 
In peace beneath a gold September tree. 


HOW MANY DREAMS 
By Maup E. UscHoup 


How many dreams for a penny? 
Dreams are poor fare for many. 
“Flour and salt,’’ said the grocer, 
“Herring and dills—”’ 
In a purple fen the fireflies hover 
around a silver lotus. 
““Dreams pay no bills.’’ 
“Scissors and steel,’ said the surgeon, 
‘““Weeping and groans—”’ 
A voice goes through the trees 
like a rustle of eagle feathers 
and rain in silver buds 
breaks from the branches. 
‘““Dreams mend no bones.” 


“Clover and corn,”’ said the farmer, 
““Horses and kine—’’ 

Ripples of silver sequins 

on lazy waters 

tease the drowsy pools’ 

unwinking amber eyes. 
“Dreams feed no swine.” 


How many dreams for a penny? 
Dreams are poor fare for many. 


Love of the old songs and the old 
music, esteemed before the days of jazz, is 
voiced in this sonnet from G. K.’s Weekly 
(London): 

THE OLD SPINET 


By K. Forp 


Like moonlight falling on a city street, 
Softening the harsh and garish things of day, 
Is thy faint voice when fingers lightly stray 
Over the yellow keys. Jangled and sweet 
The old world melodies and measures beat; 
Some plaintive as an evening breeze, some gay 
As little streams that down the hillside play; 
Some mellow as the sun upon ripe wheat. 


A brazen jazz band clangs the latest song, 

Dancers like marionettes with measured tread, 

Move in and out, and round, a dizzy throng 

From whose dull souls the love of thee has fled. 

I steal away to hear thy voice among 

The ghosts of those who loved thee, and are 
dead. 


A SERMON in a poem is still permissible, 
at least in the Northwest, as witness this 
from Pasque Petals (Aberdeen, S. D.): 


THE GHOST OF YOUR WASTED PAST 
By J. A. PETERSON 


You may never see a miser’s ghost, 

Or the ghost of a murdered wife; 

But scoff as you will, some day you'll meet 
The ghost of your wasted life. 


He'll stare at you when you sit alone 
Tn your chair by the smoldering fire. 
But try to disown him, you who dare, 
And he’ll call you cheat and liar. 


He'll call to mind things left undone, 
And kind words left unsaid. 

He will not leave you at the bridge, 
But follow you home to bed. 


You may scoff at ghosts for all I care, 

But even your sneers won't last, 

When you're face to face with your own ghost— 
The ghost of your wasted past. 


THE OLD LADY, CONVALESCENT 


By Evizaneth J. CoarsworrH 


The day being warm, she has brought her chair 

Into the garden. The sun on her hair 

Makes yellow of white, and even her shawl 

Is transfigured with light. She ignores the call 

Of her daughter’s children. She ignores at her feet 

The sinuous cat. She ignores the heat, 

And even the flowers. Still and serene 

As a dragon-fly that has crawled from his mail, 

As a snake that has sloughed his skin, and green, 

Lies in green grass: so, satiate, frail, 

The old woman, warmed through with sunlight, 
sits 

And quietly there in the garden knits— 

Knits herself gently back into life, 

She who has nothing more to do, 

Being old, yet somehow newborn too 

From the hands of pain, the dark midwife. 


ry 


From a Texas coast-town daily, the 
Port Arthur News, comes this simple yet 


sort of American ‘‘Careassonne”’ 


HIS SHIP 
By Eruet Ossporn Hitt 


He has a picture of a ship above his stately 
fireplace; 
A wondrous, white-winged 
through a sea of blue. 
It is. not emblematic of a home, or peace, or 
comfort, 
And yet it fascinates him.as nothing else can-do. 


ship, plowing 


On stormy nights he sits before his cozy, homey 
fireplace, 
With warm, dry feet on cushioned stool, with 
pipe and mug and book; 
And wrapped in sensuous comfort, with the 
glowing firelight ’round him, 
He gazes on the pictured ship, with hungry, 
yearning look. 


Full many a heart is held at home, with creature 
comforts fettered, 
Who fain would rove the stormy seas and 
brave the fiercest gale; 
Whose dreams are wilder, 
those by poets lettered, 
But who are held by Duty’s leash, to those they 
dare not fail. 


stranger yet, than 


So he lives his life of comfort, with his soul forever 


crying 
For the luring, magic ocean; but with bravely 
smiling lip re = 
He sits beforestitie fire 
stor rcL 


SOR eles & 


ah, e “ Oh, is 


3m from 


You went to war, 

And took my joy and laughter with my kiss; 
Nor was that all— 

My spirit made an armor for your spirit, 

My soul beside your soul stood guard, 

My tenderness to fill your need clung ‘round you— 
Oh, life became a raptured pain of giving! 

Then you came home—and now, 

For you—a shadow looking through your eyes, 
For me—an empty heart. 


PERSONAL 


- GLIMPSES 


WHAT “DEAR LINDY” FOUND IN HIS MAIL-BAG 


66 AIR-HAIRED APOLLO, your meteoric traverse of 
the sea, your transcendent victory over boundless 
space, shall thunder down the avenues of time!”” And 

so on, we are told, “for several resounding pages of closely 

written foolscap.’’ That’s just one sample of one type of letter 
among the 3,500,000 delivered 
to Colonel Lindbergh,  to- 
gether with 14,000 postal par- 
cels ‘‘containing gifts, samples 
and articles for trade,’’ and 

100,000 telegrams and cable- 

grams—all between May 21, 

when he alighted in Paris, and 

June 17, ‘when he landed in St. 

Louis after an unprecedented 

welcome by mankind.’”’ No 

man in history ever received 
such a fat mail-bag, asserts 

Commander Fitzhugh Green; 

and he proceeds to give us an 

interesting analysis of its con- 
tents, with a few samples of 
what people wrote to the 
most popular of men. Com- 
mander Green’s article ap- 
pears in The Popular Science 

Monthly, prefaced by an edi- 

torial note informing us that 

the Commander was one of 

Colonel Lindbergh’s chief 

aids, “‘through the crowded 

events that followed the great 
flight to Paris,’? and that he 
also ‘‘aided in handling Lind- 
bergh’s huge mail.” Even 
now, he tells us, scores of 
secretaries and postal clerks 
are still busy sorting and 
classifying the great piles of 
communications to the young 
aviator, whose daily mail con- 
tinues to be greater than most 
of us receive in a month. 

Lindbergh’s first impulse 
was “‘to read every letter, and answer each in turn with his 
own hand.’”’ He was ‘‘deeply and profoundly interested.” Ie 
was “‘thrilled that thousands upon thousands whose names 
were strange to him, and whoso faces he had never seen, 
should thus shower him with personal tributes.” 
we read on: 


However, as 


That first impulse soon changed to something like bewilder- 
ment when, on the second day after his arrival in Paris, a large 
room had to be commandeered for the first of this mail, and 
Ambassador Herrick assigned eight of his own staff to handle the 
correspondence. By the second night another tidal wave of 
cables, sweeping in from America, swamped the secretarial force, 
which by that time had been trebled. [ven while the secretaries 
toiled far into the night, they gave up all hope of answering 
each missive in the sea of white and yellow envelops. 

Not so Lindbergh. When, later, the deluge was repeated in 
varying degrees in Brussels, London, and Cherbourg, he never 
quite gave up the idea of eventually completing the appalling 
task of answering unseen millions who spoke to him. 

The simply worded messages from mothers who poured out 
their hearts in joy at his safe landing—the letters in the trembling 


Photograph by courtesy of The Pupular Science Monthly 


HE WANTED TO READ AND ANSWER THEM ALL, BUT— 


It would have taken seventy years for a skilled business correspon- 
dent to dictate acknowledgments to all the admiring, aspiring, glad, 
sad, generous, or grasping souls that poured themselves out to “Lindy.” 


hand of old age, or in the faltering form of the very young—thos 
other jubilant congratulations from rulers, presidents, scientists 
educators, business men, soldiers, sailors, clerks, street-cleaners 
even tramps and beggars—all these voices seemed to hold hin 
duty bound, the while they overwhelmed him. 

Only when he reached America and received the full volum 
of the welcome home, was h 
at lact compelled to throw uy 
his hands in despair. lh 
Washington three mail-truck 
brought him letters that hac 
co lected during his passag 
home on the U.S. S. Memphis 
A huge Western Union bu: 
with ten messengers carried the 
telegrams for him. Ten one 
ton trucks could not have 
transported all the parcel-pos 
intended for his hand! Ir 
New York scores of aides 
clerks and stenographers strug: 
g ed in vain to keep pace witk 
the ever rising tide. 

Yet, withal, it required some 
argument to convince the boy 
that personal acknowledgment 
would be beyond the power o' 
any man. 

It was pointed out to him 
that a high-speed busines: 
executive with a force o! 
expert stenographers mighi 
average 200 replies a day. <A! 
that rate he might clean ur 
Lindbergh’s stack of mail ix 
about seventy years! Only. 
before he could finish two 
thirds of it, he’d be dead of old 
age! 

Moreover, Lindbergh was 
reminded of the fact that he 
knows neither how to dictate 
nor to typewrite. He writes 
everything—even his book— 
in longhand. If he should 
work at top speed on the letters 
every day, he’d have the jok 
done in about 150 years. Th= 
letter-heads alone in this mail 
of his, if placed end to end. 
would stretch from New York 
to Denver. Stack all this mail 
, in a single pile, and it would 
reach 10,000 feet into the sky, nearly to the height of Pike’s 
Peak! 

So, in the end, altho in St. Louis a force of fifteen secretaries of 
the Chamber of Commerce did manage in six weeks to acknowl- 
edge 200,000 letters addrest to him there, Colonel Lindbergh 
has had for the most part to content himself with the hope that 
his unanswered friends will see his predicament and understand. 

Perhaps, after all, it is well that this is so. I have read hun- 
dreds of the letters which Lindbergh himself never has had 
opportunity to see. Many of them would tear at his heart- 
strings. While some offer opportunities for wealth beyond the 
dreams of most men, others would tug at his purse-strings. If he 
should respond to a small portion of the pitiful appeals for help 
contained he would socn be impoverished. While he would be 
gladdened by the sincere generosity of every-day people, he 
would be saddened, too, by the avarice, treachery and deceit 
which my eyes so often read between the lines. 

What a revelation of human character there! 

The largest number, of course, were letters of congratulation. 
Most of these were couched in tiie simple, kindly language of 
home folks. I pick up one at random and read: ‘Dear Colonel 
Lindbergh: Oh, we are so happy you got there. May God bless 

(Continued on page 41) 


(Continued from page 36) 
and keep you for your mother and for us.” 
thousands upon thousands of messages from American fathers 
and mothers. © 


Requests for help came next, says Commander Green. Specify- 
ing entreaties based on purported old friendship, on relationship, 
on past favors, and on the utter poverty of the writers, he 
continues: 


I beliove there was not a single man or woman of the hundreds 
that worked on Lindbergh’s mail who did not shed many tears. 
So plainly grievous were many eases, that it shocked us, as I know 
it would have shocked Lindbergh, to realize there was such ab- 
ject misery in this rich country of ours. 

A widow wrote that she had been bedridden for eighteen years. 
“A little money will do,” she urged, ‘“‘maybe ten or fifteen 
dollars, That will give me a chance to get new curtains for the 
room in which I have lain for so many years.” 

Sick people, the financially down and out, struggling widows, 
orphans, a wife who had left her husband and was trying to earn. 
an independent living, the discontented daughter who had 
sought her fortune in the city and found only discouragement 
and failure—thousands of these unhappy people felt called upon 
to lay their cases before the young man who flew to Paris. 

Some requests for help were more entertaining than heart- 
rending. The owner of a small-town garage wrote that he had 
been having trouble with valves, and considered Lindbergh ‘“‘just 
the fellow to help me out.” 

“T have ground the valves with carborundum dust and on a 
stone,’’ he said, ‘“‘but they seem to leak. I want to know what 
you think about this. You seem to know your engines pretty 
well. Or else you would have broken them down long ago. It 
may be that I am not doing the job thoroughly enough. You see 
I have had a good deal of trouble lately. We live with my wife’s 
mother. She bothers Minnie (my wife) a little, especially in the 
evenings. So next morning I haven’t got my mind on the job. 

“Better write me direct to the shop, and don’t mention the 
mother-in-law. What I want is advice on valves.” 

The letters were in every conceivable form. More were in 
longhand than in type; more in pencil than ink; more from small 
towns than from cities or country. More came from women than 
from men. Nearly as many came from youths as from adults. 
Girls wrote more than boys in ratio of about four to one. Most 
writers put in their addresses; many, their photographs. 

One person out of five sent some sort of newspaper clipping. 
Nearly one letter in twenty contained a poem about Lindbergh 
or dedicated to him. More than 5,000 Lindbergh poems were 
written in all. About $10,000 of return postage was received, and 
there was also some cash. More than 400 Lindberghs had written 
to Slim by the time he reached New York, claiming close relation- 
ship and asking if he couldn’t do something for them now that he 
was the outstanding member of the family. 

Next in number to the appeals for help came the business offers. 
I doubt if Lindbergh will ever know the extent of the promised 
fortunes of those offers. A conservative estimate by a well- 
known banker is $6,000,000. ; 

More than half this amount was covered in perfectly feasible 
moving-picture contracts. One company offered him about 
$500,000 if he would put in a few days doing the star part in a 
picture that would represent American home life. Another 
wanted him to do an air thriller in twelve releases at $40,000 a 
release. Still another offered him $100,000 to appear in a film 
in which he would actually be married, the stipulation being that 
there be close-ups of his face when he first met the girl that ap- 
pealed to him, and at the moment he was pronounced her 
husband. For this unique pictorial study of emotion it was said 
he would receive $1,000,000. 

The most amazing offer he received in Europe was of $2,500,- 
009 for a flight alone around the world. Perhaps the easiest 
money he could have made was a proposition which involved 
about forty minutes of his time. He was to get $240,000 if he 
would stand in front of a camera which registered both voice and 
picture, and read his own first account of the flight across the 
Atlantie as published in the press. He could have made about 
$300,000 by letting a talking-machine concern make a record of 
his story in his own voice, the reading to be bracketed by the 
“Marseillaise” and the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner”’ played by a big 
orchestra. : 

Lindbergh knew of most of these enticeing offers, but in every 
case he declined them graciously but firmly. He seemed deter- 
mined not only to devote himself to his chosen calling of aviation, 
but jealously to guard against the danger of cheapening either 
himself or the achievement for which the world had honored him. 

In his mail were countless smaller offers of which he never 
knew. Typical among them was an invitation to beeome a 
partner in the operation of a chain of small stores. As a special 


Such was the gist of « 
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inducement the man who made the offer agreed to let Lindbergh 
use his name on the store windows! ‘You will find me a good 
fellow to deal with,” the man wrote as an added attraction, 
“I don’t get angry very often, and when I do I usually go away, 
so will not fight.” ; 

Next in order of their numbers came “mash notes.” These 
were to be expected. Lindbergh is young, and famous, and good 
looking. He doesn’t drink nor smoke nor dissipate. He is full of 
health. Tho he resisted all business offers save his book and his 
story in the newspapers just after his arrival in Paris, this money 
with the $25,000 Orteig prize which he won, has given him a 
comfortable fortune. 

Many has been the match made by a chance letter. Youth 
is full of romance. Why shouldn’t the girls have written 
Charlie how they felt? Most of us who had a chance to read 
the letters were imprest by their sincerity and decency. There 
wasn’t the cheapness about them that one might expect in the 
circumstances, 

“T like your looks and believe you would like me’—‘‘We 
might hit it off; who ean tell?”’—‘‘I believe if you and I came to 
like one another, we might be just suited”—‘‘Excuse me for 
writing, and I shall expect to hear from you when you reach 
town.” Frank and straightforward were most of the messages, 
written by wholesome girls to a wholesome young man. 

Tow did Slim feel about them? How does he regard the flood 
of love notes and proposals of marriage? Well, he never has 
said. Whenever the letters have been mentioned, he always 
has smiled his famous smile—and changed the subject. I fear 
tho, that the thousands of lovely young women—and elderly 
ones, too—who lost their hearts to him, remain among the vast 
throng of unanswered admirers. 


Of all the letters, however, the most interesting to Commander 
Green—and he knows they would have appealed to Lindbergh— 
were the ones that told about new inventions. Of which we 
read on: 


True, many of them made wild claims that never could be sub- 
stantiated; many were from obvious cranks; and many talked 
more about the millions of dollars promised in quick profits 
than about the practicability of the article. But the majority 
of them were of real and specific interest, and showed promise 
in those who wrote them. 

I think these inventions thrilled many of us who were working 
on the Lindbergh mail, because they indicated what terrific 
and country-wide energy is daily devoted to mechanical develop- 
ment. If only one-thousandth of the inventions proposed to 
Lindbergh ultimately turn out to be useful, transportation, 
communication, industry, and hygiene in America will be reyo- 
lutionized in the next five years! 

Prominent among the creations which inventors described to 
Slim applied to aviation. Hundreds of young men proposed 
devices for stabilizing an airplane so that it could not upset in 
flight. Most of them had developed some new form of wing or 
automatic control to make an accident almost impossible. 
Surely this shows how intense is the effort to bring about safe 
flying. Many sketches for new kinds of parachutes were sub- 
mitted; parachutes for the plane as well as for pilot and pas- 
sencers. 

One mechanical genius wrote: ‘‘When you come to my town I 
want to show you an engine | have built that will run for twenty- 
four hours on a gallon of fuel, and run strongly enough to pull 
your Spirit of St. Louis at twice the speed you made across the 
Atlantiec.’’ He only hinted at the chemistry of his marvelous 
fuel and the mechanics of his superengine. 

Then there were inventions that had nothing remotely to do 
with Lindbergh or aviation. The fact that the flyer had been 
so resourceful and successful seemed to indicate that his genius 
might be applied in almost any line. Slim is scarcely a horse- 
man, yet a retired mariner wrote asking him to join forces in a 
device to prevent horses from running away by the simple 
method of fixing a boat davit to the car or carriage, by means of 
which the runaway animal could be hoisted off the ground. 

Innumerable letters contained proposals for improving radio. 
Chief among these were ideas for television, distant radio 
control, power transmission by radio, and airship guidance with 
radio waves. 

A large number contained requests for aid in perfecting “‘sure- 
fire’”’ perpetual motion machines. 

A college professor wrote that he thought Lindbergh might be 
interested in helping him perfect a gun which would sink any 
battle-ship in the world with one shot. 

I read at least three proposals that Lindbergh join in an 
attempt to reach the moon by a rocket shot from the earth. 
There was one plan to communicate with Mars. Other plans 
outlined to the flyer were for making gold from sea-water and 
diamonds from carbon, and for finding buried treasure. 
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VISITING A VANISHING PALEOLITHIC RACE—PENSIONERS OF THE LION 


Photographs by courtesy or ASJA Magazine 


THE PUZZLING “SPOOR” OF A MOTOR-TRUCK 


Picking up trails of all kinds is one of the Bushman’s leading accom- 
plishments, but the trail of the rubber tire is a novelty to him. 


LEEPING WITH ONE EAR OPEN, the Bushman listens 
for the lion’s roar—not in fear, we are told, but in pleasant 
anticipation of a hearty breakfast on the remains of the 

royal banquet. Altho an adept hunter, with his poisoned ar- 
rows and his gift for disguising himself into the semblance of 
some object of nature, he never hunts the king of beasts, but 
maintains toward him—at a respectful distance—the pacific and 
admiring attitude of a grateful pensioner toward his powerful 
patron. That relationship seems to be thoroughly appreciated 
by the lion, which seldom makes a meal of a Bushman. The 
last white travelers to make minute obser- 
vations of that fast-disappearing race of 
African aborigines were the three Amer- 
icans of the Denver-African Expedition, 
accompanied by two Cape Town scientists. 
It is the leader of the expedition, Mr. C. 
Krnest Cadle, who now tells us, in Asia 
Magazine, of the lion-Bushman entente. 
In graphie terms he pictures the simple 
savage with an ear cocked for the voice of 
King Leo, ‘who always publishes his kill 
on the great sounding-board of the African 
night.’””’ The Bushman, he relates, then 
“turns over in his little sereen, sits up, and, 
having ascertained the direction of the 
lion’s voice, indicates it by the way he 
places an arrow. Then he liesylown again. 
At dawn he watches for the vultures, a 
practise that through the long history of 
the race has become the daily round and 
common task. Usually they arrive before 
the Bushman, and he gets what these and 
other fellow scavengers have left. Both 
animals and Bushman are aware that, if 
undisturbed after he has eaten, the lion is 


harmless.” No wonder the tribespeople 


the expedition met ‘‘were loath to participate in a lion hunt, 
even after we had proved better friends than the lion could ever 
be.” Mr. Cadle begins his account with a striking quotation: 


‘Every man’s hand was against them, and so they passed out 
of sight, but perished fighting stubbornly, disdaining compromise 
or quarter to the very last. There is no longer room on the earth 
for paleolithic man.” Like the clear and unmistakable call of 
the bugle sounding taps over the remains of the once myriad 
race of South African Bushmen, comes this statement from the 
pen of George McCall Theal, historian of South Africa. 

Once the Bushmen overran a large part of the African conti- 
nent. Indeed some anthropologists have advanced the theory 
that a branch of this race, or other races related to the same stock, 
wandered into Europe and Southeastern Asia as well. However 
that may be, theirs was a losing fight. The present time finds 
but a handful of miserable creatures huddled in the shelter of 
rude wind-sereens in and near the Kalahari Desert, in Southwest 
Africa, whence they have retreated from their human foes, 
white and black. 

It was in early July that we set out in our big truck from Cape 
Town for regions west and northwest of Kalahari. Our party 
of three Americans, who composed the Denver-African Expedi- 
tion, was augmented by Prof. A. J. Goodwin, from the University 
of Cape Town, and Mr. Donald Bain, from the Museum of 
Natural History in Cape Town. We had also three gallant dogs, 
but of the trio only one, Bobby, the most courageous fighter that 
ever worried a lion, came back with us. On the edge of the 
Etosha Pan the other two died in combat with the king of beasts. 

The first objective of our trek through the wilderness to South- 
west Africa was to meet Kanna, of whom Bain had heard on 
a former trip into the Karroo. Kanna was reputed to be more 
than a hundred years old, perhaps the last member of the race of 
pure-breed Cape Bushmen. And find him we did one morning, 
huddled over a small fire near the abode of some Hottentots, 
with whom he lived. We were playing in great luck; for we were 
then still on the south bank of the Orange River, over which one 
must pass before Bushman country ean be entered. We spent 
three days in feeding and questioning Kanna and listening to 
his chatter. Here again fortune favored us. I happen to have 
been brought up in the mountains of Uniondale, a district of 
Cape Province, among the old haunts of the almost vanished 
Bushmen. My nursemaid had boasted that Bushman blood 
flowed in her veins; and the nursery tales she had told me were 
old Bushman legends of jackals and hyenas. So, having learned 
Nama and several other native dialects when a boy, I was able 
to talk with Kanna in a tongue that he, too, had partly learned in 
his far-away youth. The events of his life indicated that he 
must indeed have been close to a hundred years old. The most 
vivid experiences of this four-feet-six-inches of humanity had to 
do with hunger and its appeasing. Nothing, apparently, had 
any meaning for him except as he saw it, felt it or tasted it. 


FIRST CALL FOR DINNER ON THE BOUNDING VELD 


After the thrust of the Bushman’s poisoned arrow, the doomed zebra may have gone on for an 
hour or so, it is explained, but the hunters have trailed him until he dropt, and have now 
cut away the fatal arrow and the surrounding flesh. 
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As we journeyed northward, the Dutch 
farmers continually warned us of the 
darker side of the Bushman’s nature. 
Beyond the Orange River the tales be- 
came increasingly gruesome. The most 
bloody of them was the story of the mur- 
der of Van Rynevelt. 

Against advice, this Van Rynevelt, a 
local magistrate, had insisted on giv- 
ing chase to a number of Bushmen 
who had come out of the desert, killed 
several cattle on border farms, eaten 
their stomachs full, and then vanished 
into the night. After being pursued 
for several days by Van’ Rynevelt and 
his native police, they had wearied of 
the chase and led their foes into am- 
bush. Burying themselves in the sand, 
with tufts of grass to hide their heads, 
they had waited until their victims’ 
horses were snorting in alarm. Then 
the sand spewed up the little demons. 
Before the rifles could prevent, came the 
sharp twang of the sinew bow-string and 
the swish of the poisoned arrow. Van 
Rynevelt clutched his side and toppled 
from his mount, the virulent poison 
on the ivory arrow-head making sure 
his death. To add weight to the tale, 
the very bow and arrow with which he 
had been killed were thrust into our 
hanls for examination; the blood had 
not been removed from the shaft. 

But Africa is a land of contrasts. 
Within two weeks after leaving Cape 
Town we drove into thriving little 
Windhoek, the capital of what was 
formerly German Southwest Africa. 
Everywhere evidences of European 


civilization greeted us as we passed down the wide main street 
to the government buildings. We could make but a brief stop, 


for time was pressing. So, tho 
loath to leave the delightful 
atmosphereof Windhoek, where 
we had received invaluable co- 
operation from the Governor 
and his staff, we set out, over 
poor roads, toward Otyo. At 
that point we should once more 
replenish our supplies before 
proceeding into the KaokoVeld, 
the land inhabited by the 
wild Ova-Chimba, great hunt- 
ers in a land where game is 
always plentiful. 

Otyo is connected with the 
outside world by a little nar- 
row-gage railroad. When once 
you find yourself in what the 
African people eall ‘‘the blue”’ 
—anywhere beyond the far- 
thest outposts is ‘‘the blue’”’— 
an awful sense of isolation 
settles down upon you. A bit 
of information we picked up at 
Otyo did its part toward creat- 
ing this sense of ever-impend- 
ing danger. We learned that, 
less than a year before, the 
very Bushmen we hoped to 
meet and live with had bru- 
tally slain and eaten a number 
of Ba-Rotse Kaffirs who had 
come from the region of Zam- 
bezi to work in the mines at 
Tsumeb. 

Before setting out from 
Otyo for the Etosha Pan, we 
loaded the truck with three 
tons of food, thinking, however, 
that, if we saw more than a 
seore of Bushmen whom we 
might invite to eat with us, 
we should be exceedingly lucky. 


For two days they ran 
through herds of zebras, kudus, 


A ROYAL COMEDIAN 


Jolly Hiambilli, prince consort of Queen Kalin- 

asha, monarch of the Ovambos, struck the white 

travelers as a regular village cut-up, “‘bent on 
making life merry with his pranks.” 


A PAST-MASTER OF CAMOUFLAGE 
The art developed for sharpshooting in the World War is second 
nature to the Bushman, who thus cisguises himself with tufts of 
grass to stalk his quarry in the open. 


wildebeests, giant elands, and many 
other species of big game. There were 
“literally thousands of animals running 
and frisking along the Pan, an ocean of 
glass, in which the mirrored images 


assumed the giant proportions of the 


vanished creatures of prehistoric ages’; 


and we read on: 


This was Etosha. Prior to 1914 the 
region and its environs were known as 
the Kaiser’s own game preserve. 

As the mirage-like scene gave up its 
details, what we had at first taken to be 
a vision of a great medieval stone castle, 
proved to be a castle in fact. Dut it 
was modern. It had been built as a 
lookout on the border of Ovamboland, 
where the Ovambos, a very powerful 
Bantu tribe, had frequently attacked 
the Kaiser’s soldiers. Sparkling in the | 
sunlight was a masonry swimming-— 
pool, fed by a clear, cool brook. A sub-— 
stantial neat cottage belonged to Cap- 
tain Nelson, game-warden and unofiicial | 
guardian of the last of the living mem-_ 
bers of the once numerous Heikum 
Bushman tribe. Only a man living as_ 
he does, at an outpost of civilization, | 
could feel the desire to extend to his 
own kind such a welcome as we received. | 

That very night, however, we re- 
packed, and next morning, accompanied | 
by Captain Nelson, we drove into the . 
heart of the Heikum Bushman country. 
There, beneath a giant camel’s-thorn 
tree, we pitched our tents, and then with 


Captain Nelson and our mixed-breed Bushman guides we strolled | 
out to meet our first Bushmen of this section. Suddenly Captain 


} 
| 
Nelson halted and pointed. In | 
the lee of some shadows we saw | 
three hunters barely discern- | 
ible. They were watching us 
and had come out so that we | 
could see them; for they knew 
Captain Nelson and understood 
that his attitude was friendly. 
In their hands they carried 
long bows. Their quivers 
were full of arrows iron- 
pointed and  poison-tipped. | 
Within speaking distance they — 
halted. Nelson spoke to his_ 
boys, who in turn spread the 
good news: into the bush had 
come a company of white men, 
friends, who wanted to learn | 
about the life there. All the 
Bushmen would get food and _ 
presents from the visitors if | 
they would only come forth 
and eat and dance and talk. 
Highly elated at their re- 
sponsiveness, we hastened back 
to camp with the good news | 
and spent the evening in listen-_ 
ing to our host relate some of 
his experiences with these say- 
ages. It was so quiet at 
intervals that we could hear 
the scorpions come crawling | 
over the leaves toward the fire. | 
As each insect approached, | 
one of us would take a stick | 
and dispatch it with a toss | 
into the flames. Suddenly | 
Bain turned to fill his pipe | 
from the tobacco lying behind 
him with his other belongings. 
With an oath he jumped to | 
his feet and reached for his gun. | 
Nelson jumped up and re- 
strained him. By that time) 
we were all on our feet, un- | 
certain of the next move to. 
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MSS 


asove, Mrs, Cyrit E. Aten, of Philadelphia 


RIGHT 


“THREE YEARS AGO I was told that, to 
avoid a nervous breakdown, I vitally needed a 
rest. My whole system was run down from 
overwork, On returning from my vacation 
boils started to break out upon my face and 
neck—the result of the condition of my blood. 
Ointments and poultices seemed only to allevi- 
ate—not overcome—the disorder. 

“Numerous friends advised Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I began eating it regularly at meal times. 
Soon the boils simply faded away and I have 
had none since. I still eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
daily to keep ‘fit’.” 

Leicuton M. Rein, Detroit, Mich. 


LEFT 


+ 


US, MISERABLE ...I had 


1ve up every 


outdoor sport’’ 


; Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Riding, swimming, tennis—I was forced to give 
up each of my beloved sports, And my dancing, 
too... 

“The doctor’s words sounded hopeless! ‘Auto- 
intoxication’ had become chronic! I feared I 
would be afflicted my whole life long. 

“I led a miserable existence. Something had 
to be done. I tried medicines. To no avail. I 
was. terribly weak—oppressed by an over- 
whelming desire to sleep continuously. 

“Then one day my mother handed meseveral 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast, saying, ‘You have 
tried everything else.’ It was with a mere flicker- 
ing ray of hope that I began eating it—three 
cakes a day. : 

“Today I can snap my fingers at the word 
‘chronic.’ For in 5 months my auto-intoxication 
had disappeared. I’ve never felt better in my 
life. I’m riding again, and fit for any strenuous 
sport. And lam thinking of starting my dancing 
again, too.” —Mrs. Cyril E. Allen. 


- 


Vee the body is depressed by intestinal 
poisons, Fleischmann’s Yeast gets surely 
at the source of the trouble. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food as fresh as 
any vegetable from the garden. It cleanses the 
digestive tract of accumulated wastes, strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles. With elimination 
regular, the assimilation of food becomes normal, 
the blood is purified — the tone of the whole 
system is raised. Indigestion, skin disorders 
yield to the action of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Start today on this easy, natural road to 
health. You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast 
from any grocer. Buy two or three days’ 
supply at a time and keep in any cool dry 
place. Write for a free copy of the latest 
booklet on Yeast in the diet. Health Re- 
search Dept. A104, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York. 


This modern, natural way to health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal or 
between meals. Eat it plain, or dissolved in 
water (hot orcold), or any other way you like. 
For stubborn constipation physicians say it is 
best to eat one cake with a glass of hot water 
(not scalding) before meals and before going 
to bed. (Train yourself to regular daily habits.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually become 
unnecessary. 


“T WAS under the anxious responsi- 
bility of starting my own business and 
nursing it along the road to success. 
Of course my hours were long, and I 
overworked. Soon my system was run 
down. At the same time I began to 
suffer from constipation. My diges- 
tion, too, was impaired. One day 
someone recommended that I try 
Yeast... .I did try it. Today, after 
taking Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
for two months, I find myself, to be 
brief, ‘enjoying the best of health’.” 


Leo S, Kitten, St, Paul, Minn. 
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make. Seated in the circle about us, so close that we were be- 
ginning to smell them, now that we knew they were there, were 
six Bushmen. Three of them were our guides, who had gone 


into the bush at dusk and had now returned with the three 
hunters we had interviewed that afternoon. 


Unseen, unheard, 


EVEN BUSHMAN BABIES ARE EVER READY FOR WAR OR THE CHASE 


Their bows and arrows are small but deadly, and youngsters like those pictured here may be 


seen on serious hunting expeditions of their own. 


silent as the shadows of the night, they had come and joined 
us. The sight of them, each with his full quiver and efficient 
bow, made us nervous—foolishly so, perhaps. 

The next day brought new problems, which were not without 
humor. We were all out at dawn, eager to see what would be 
the outcome of the promises of the day before. About a score 
of the Bushmen—men, women, and children— 
were standing uncertainly near the camp, ready for 
hasty retreat at the first sign of hostility. Our 
doubts were banished, and our hopes justified. But 
at Captain Nelson’s suggestion we paid no at- 
tention to the Bushmen, accepting them as part of 
the scenery and beginning to prepare our breakfast. 
The odors of boiling coffee and fried bacon were 
wafted to our visitors. Chatter and eager gestures 
began. One of the camp-boys at this juncture 
nearly broke up the party. He climbed into the 
truck after some trivial thing and happened to 
touch the horn. Instantly the Bushmen to an 
individual were gone. For nearly an hour we did 
not see them again. 

At last they reappeared, their numbers augmented 
by several families. We immediately set about 
feeding them. But to our despair we beheld our 
flock grow as by magic under our eyes, until it 
numbered one hundred and seventeen men, women, 
and children. After a hasty conference we decided 
to give each one of them three days’ rations. A 
Bushman’s only storehouse, however, is his stomach, 
and, when he gets food, he eats until it is gone. 
Thus our group immediately proceeded to act, 
making such rapid progress that by evening not a 
morsel was left. 

We realized that we should be out of supplies in 
a week. Hence we should have to make a flying 
trip for more food; for we intended to stay at least 
a month. We had done our best, but there were 
several things that even Captain Nelson had not 
foreseen. He came to our rescue by turning over 
his private store of provisions. This, together with 
two wildebeests or two zebras, which we shot for 
the Bushmen every day, filled our savage friends 
with contentment until our truck came back, re- 
loaded, from T'sumeb. 


Never again did they give the Bushmen any rations 
in advance, tho by doing so they ‘‘could have saved 
many hours of labor, since the doling out of the food 


took more than an hour each morning.’”’ However: 


Our effort repaid us well; for our pensioners soon took us into 
the most intimate association that we could stand. We saw to 
it that their camp was made a hundred and fifty yards from ours 
since the Bushman has not even the most elementary knowledge of 
sanitation. The first ablution of a Bushman baby consists of 


a rub-down with a tuft of grass, and, except when a Bushman is 
rained on, water never touches him. Of course, it would take 
more than a rain-storm to wash away from his body the dirt of 
a lifetime. This dirt has its uses; for, mingled with the ointment 
that he smears on, it helps to protect him from insects. His 
ordinary wardrobe is a strip of buckskin— 
antelope hide—about six inches wide and 
twelve inches long. But scantness of 
clothing seemed to us a special advantage 
to a people who did not bathe. 

These Hekium Bushmen use iron arrow- 
heads and knives as well as crude clay 
pots, all of which they obtain from the 
Ovambos to the north of them in ex- 
change for animal sinew for sewing leather 
aprons and stringing beads. They live 
in the rudest wind-sereens, which take 
only about ten minutes to build. All 
that is required to form a screen is to 
break down the lower branches of a tree. 
In the rainy season some loose, long grass 
is added. There is no method involved. 
The people merely wait until thunder an- 
nounces the approach of summer showers; 
then they scurry around for a little extra 
grass and throw it haphazard on the screen. 
The improvised thatch does not even shut 
out the wind or shed the water. 

As a rule, about three or four families 
live together in the werf, the term applied 
to a collection of sereens. Aside from this 
slight social gesture, they live in a highly 
individualistic manner, acknowledging no law or leader, every 
man being a law unto himself. Occasionally we found a man 
and a woman who refused to come and join our camp when food 
was offered them. They dwelt in absolute isolation, spurning 
the gregariousness of the werf. They even lacked the com- 
panionship of a wild hunting dog. Asarule, however, the Bush- 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE AT A SLIGHT DISADVANTAGE 


But altho his size is diminutive—as seen here in contrast with the 
©. Ernest Cadle, leader of the Denver-African Expedition—the Bushman’s craft has 
made him “a terror to Europeans.”’ 


stalwart 


man is fond of this, his comrade of the veld, the only domestic 
animal he has, and treats him better than do most African 
peoples. True, the dog has suffered and become stunted 
in the werf, but his deterioration is due to the scarcity of food. 
When his master eats, he eats also, and, when his master 
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new refinement and beauty 
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Admirably suits the small 

home—this charming little 

piano only 3 feet 8% 
inches hig. 


In 4 short months +, 


it has won nation-wide 
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N May Gulbransen announced 

this amazing Small Grand Piano. 
An outstanding value at $650, it 
met with immediate approval. The 
growth of its popularity has since been 
nothing short of sensational. 

It has won nation-wide acceptance 
in but 5 short months! 

The Gulbransen Small Grand has 
genuine golden grand tones in a com- 
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inches long. Wonderfully responsive 
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This beautiful instrument is an 
achievement of A. G. Gulbransen’s 50 
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A near-by Gulbransen dealer is ready 
to’ show you the Gulbransen Small 
Grand now. Other Gulbransen Grands 
$675, $850 and $1175. Visit him soon. 


yx 7 th 


You are sure to find a Gulbransen 
Piano that will suit your home. For 
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example the Gulbransen Minuet Model 
has been designed specifically for the 
small home, the apartmentorthestudio. 

The Minuet Model is only 3 feet 8% 
inches high. A compact little upright 
piano of rare grace and beauty. And 
its tonal quality is really surprising. 
Costs only $295. 
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The famous Gulbransen Registering 
Piano, played by roll-and-pedals, now 
comes in a wide variety of attractive 
styles. Exclusive features make it pos- 
sible for you to play with all the 
naturalness and beauty of hand playing. 

A single test will amaze you. You 
will understand why Gulbransen own- 
ers say that the Registering Piano 
brings them the wonderful pleasure of 
self-played music. 

Reproducing pianos, playable elec- 
trically and by hand, $765 to $2,100. 

All walnut finishes are slightly 
higher in price. 

A reasonable cash payment will place 
any Gulbransen Piano in your home. 


Gulbransen Pianos represent the ut- 
most value in tone quality, responsive 
action and beautiful appearance. Na- 
tional Price stamped on each instru- 
ment at the factory. Gulbransen 
dealers are merchants who want you 
to have this protection and service. 

The National Association of Piano Tuners recommends 


that all pianos be tuned from two to four times a year. 
Your Gulbransen deserves this care. 
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Shave 
is the Aqua Velva 
after-shave 


Aqua Velva is for the newly shaven 
skin. The unprotected skin tends 
to get stiff and dry as the day 
goes on. Aqua Velva protects it, 
keeps away stiffness and dryness 
‘by helping to conserve its natural 
moisture, keeps it flexible, well 
conditioned, —keeps it as Wil- 
liams Shaving Cream Jeaves it. 


Then, too, Aqua Velva helps to 
heal those tiny nicks and cuts, 
seen and unseen, that your razor 
leaves. 


Try Aqua Velva. Eighty-seven 
years of specialized study of what 
is best for beards and skin went 
into its making. You will like 
its buoyant, stimulating thrill. 
It wakes the skin. It livens it. 
And as an aid to good face groom- 
ing a week will show you how 
worth while the Aqua Velva 
habit is. 


50¢ a bottle or 
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Company, Dept. 210 A, Glastonbury, 
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feels the pangs of hunger, he too must 
go unfed. 
Because of this scarcity of food, life is 


held very cheap by the Bushmen. The 
stronger prey upon the weaker; the young 
kill the old; the healthy destroy the sick. 
The old and feeble are carried to the 
water-hole, there to be left to the lion and 
the leopard, the hyena, the vulture, and the 
jackal, which narrow their circles as death 
ereeps on. For an old Bushman there is 
very little help, unless the super-Bushman 
ancestor of the race be placated on his 
behalf. 

Children are born as fast as nature will 
allow, but very few survive. Girl babies 
are more to be desired than boys; for the 
boy seeks a mate and vanishes, perhaps 
to some neighboring werf, but the girl 
usually stays with or near her mother. 
When she marries, the hunter marrying her 
must pay dowry of meat to her parents 
whenever he makes a kill. 

Marriage is not a very elaborate cere- 
mony. The boy goes to the wind-sereen 
of the parents of his chosen girl and bar- 
gains with the father and mother about the 
size of the dowry. When this is agreed 
upon, he returns to his own quarters, eats 
his fill, an enormous amount, and goes to 
sleep. The next morning he arises at the 
call of the bird, takes the first trail of ga- 
zelle or duiker that he finds and follows 
it until he is able to catch his game alive, 
and alive present it to the girl’s parents as 
a proof of his ability to hunt and provide 
food. Then he takes the girl to his screen 
and the ceremony is over. The Bushman 
may marry as many wives as he can sup- 
port, but, according to our findings, he 
ean seldom take care of more than one. 
The marriage customs of the different 
tribes vary, but are in the main much alike, 
except for the animal caught as a feat of 
prowess. 

The lot of the women is much the same 
as in all primitive races. In the morning 
they go out with their sticks to dig their 
daily roots, which in some seasons are not 
larger than a peanut. If the season is 
right, they may glean a few berries and 
wild plums and, perchance, afew unculti- 
vated figs. But these are luxuries and 
last but a short while. In some parts of 
the Kalahari the wild melon becomes the 
staple diet and also the only water-supply. 
Uneventful, in the main, and full of drudg- 
ery is the woman’s day. 

But the man’s life, because it is that of 
the hunter, is crammed with thrilling ad- 
venture. Being so weak that his strength 
can not be matched against that of his foes, 
whether man or beast, the man has devel- 
oped animal-like stealth and cunning to 
a remarkable degree. He will stalk his 
quarry in the open with just a tuft of grass 
here and there behind which to hide until 
he is within range. The most popular 
disguise is the ostrich stalk. From the 
inside of a skin, one man manipulates 
a wing and the neck, which is stuffed full of 
grass and stiffened by a smooth stick. A 
second man walks under the other wing, 
with bow held close to his body, ready to 
release the poisoned arrow. The impro- 
vised ostrich is cumbersome, of course, 
and sometimes the animals seem to detect 
something wrong about it. When they 
prick up their ears and give signs of alarm, 
the ostrich begins to feed and even to 
walk in the opposite direction if the alarm 
seems serious enough. Or the hunter may 


wait at the water, where all the animals 
come to drink, hiding in a little shooting-pit 
disguised with grass around the edges. 
When the animals have learned to go to 
the water against the wind, they have no 
difficulty in scenting the man in ambush. 
If, however, they can be taken unaware, 
this is the easiest way to make a kill; for 
the poisoned arrows carry certain death. 
Some of the poisoned arrows we brought 
home with us. In the laboratories of the 
University of Colorado School of Medicine, 
Dr. Ivan Hall, bacteriologist, and Dr. 
Richard Whitehead, pharmacologist, found 
the poison on them to be so powerful that 
one ounce of pure crystal properly dis- 
tributed is sufficient to kill more than 
twelve hundred men in from thirty minutes 
to an hour and a half. It is a death-sting 
in which are to be found some of the most 
deadly bacteria known to science. 

In the dance that follows feasting, the 
Bushman with amazing skill dramatizes 
the hunt or the life of bird or beast. First, 
perhaps, the great bull seeks a mate. Then, 
as the young bulls seek theirs, the women 
are snatched into the writhing, sweating, 
gyrating mass. The dance becomes madden- 
ing, the passion of the dancers furious. 
They cease for the time to be themselves 
and are identified in imagination with the 
animals of the herd. 


The expedition’s stay in the Heikum 
Bushman country came to an abrupt end. 
“One day a swarm of flies descended un- 
announced out of the skies; the next day no 
less than a score of the people were bitten 
and terribly swollen.’’ Consequently, we 
learn: 


On the advice of Captain Nelson we 
broke camp. The guides and interpreters 
told us the old men of the werf were saying 
that we were responsible for the plague 
and that the disease would not leave until 
the white men had been killed. Whether 
these tales were invented by the guides, 
I can not say. 

Our next objective lay some two hundred 
and fifty miles to the northeast of Groot- 
fontein, where we found the last living 
members of the pure-breed Kung Bushmen. 
For several weeks in the desert proper we 
played hide-and-seek with them, placing 
food, candy, and trinkets at the water-hole. 
Through the interpreter, a half-breed 
Hottentot who could speak broken German 
and Dutch as well as Nama and Kung, we 
finally succeeded in making friends in this 
new region. One evening the interpreter 
returned to camp with three men, the 
tallest standing about four feet six. We 
were disappointed at seeing no women and 
children, but, after an hour of tactical 
conversation, one of the men turned and 
shouted in his rasping voice. Almost at 
once seven women and five children came 
timidly toward us. We offered food, 
which was promptly devoured. It was 
by chance, however, that we made real 
friends of them. Before we had break- 
fasted the next morning, there came a 
scream from the camp. Our guide brought 
the news that a woman had been bitten 
by a horned adder. Our physician, Dr. 
Grant H. John, was able to administer 
treatment immediately and so save the 
woman’s life. This incident helped to give 
us a strong hold on our new Bushman 
associates. 

The hunt of that day furnished a 
dramatic incident. We were looking for 
herds of eland and gemsbok. For some 
reason our hosts seemed not to want to 
take us to the game we sought. As we 
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- Protect your home with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos 


ie doesn’t make any difference what kind of a home you have or may 

be planning, you can’t give it less than the essentials of the perfect 
roof. There are five important points about a roof which you should 
check over in your mind or, better still, with your builder or architect. 


1. It must be absolutely - 
fireproof 

Hundreds of homes are burned 

_ up every year because of sparks 

on the roof. Over two hundred 

cities have already prohibited 

inflammable roofings. Your fire- 

chief will tell you that to roof 

your home with a menace, in place 

of absolute protection, is now 
unthinkable. 


2. It must be absolutely 
permanent 

You should put an absolutely 
permanent material upon that 
part of your house which is sub- 
ject to the greatest wear and tear 
from the elements—your roof. 
You should free yourself from 
future expense for maintenance 
and replacement by the use of a 
permanent roofing. 

L. Porter Moore, President of 


4, It should be economical 


A roof that is fireproof, per- 
manent, beautiful, should, never- 
theless, cost no more than tem- 
porary, inflammable materials. 

Robert E. Denike, Summit, 
N. J., recently said: “It is cer- 
tainly a satisfaction to have your 
permanent, fireproof asbestos 
shingles on my house, at no more 
cost then temporary, inflammable 
materials.” 


5. It should be easy to 

apply 

Any good carpenter, slater, or 
approved roofer should be able to 
apply the perfect roof in the 
shortest possible time and at the 
least expense. 

Arthur W. Von Der Linn, Megr., 
Frank Kiebitz & Son, Inc, 
roofers, Flushing, L. I., says: 
“Any intelligent fellow that 


the Home Owners’ Institute, Daisns of dollars OH of homes” are Burned every knows how to drive a nail can 
recently said: ‘‘The general use year ee A he ae pone learn how to apply your asbestos 
of permanent materials would i shingles in half an hour.”’ 

save the nation millions of dollars in roof replacement Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles completely 
every year.” : meet every one of the above requirements. They are 


3. It should be beautiful 


' fireproof, everlasting, beautiful, economical, and easy 


to apply. More than 200,000 home-owners have 
And these new rigid asbestos shingles are truly beauti- embellished and protected their homes with Johns- 
ful. There are many different sizes, shapes, colors, and Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles, during the last twenty 
styles to choose from to suit your years. 
particular environment and style Johns-Manville has prepared jp 


They won’t burn! 
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halted for luncheon, we learned from the 
interpreter that they were planning to take 
us to a herd of buffaloes. We accepted the 
statement dubiously. An hour later we 
came to a permanent water-hole. At a 
near-by oasis of green grass we saw a small 
herd of buffaloes. It was useless to explain 
that the Government did not permit the 
killing of these animals except in self- 
defense. We wished very much, how- 
ever, to get good photographie studies of 
them; so we maneuvered around below 
the wind. But, what with our carriers 
and cameras, we made them aware of us, 
and they cleared. In a vain hope we 
followed. 

Now was to come the thrill of risking a 
heavy fine to save a Bushman. ‘Two cows 
and a little day-old calf had been left behind 
the herd. They were lying in some short 
brush, and we came along very innocently, 
not knowing what was in store. Suddenly 
the two cows jumped out, not farther than 
about twenty-five yards away, and came 
directly for the two white men at the head 
of the company. Forbidden by law to 
shoot, we naturally ran just as fast as our 
legs could carry us. The cow to which the 
calf did not belong made only a superficial 
charge and went off to the left, but the other 
was bent on mischief. When she had 
charged only a short distance, she winded 
one of the Bushmen and swerved toward 
him. He was naked, barefoot, and, like all 
Bushmen, a good runner. He made several 
sharp turns. Our guide was nearest to the 
scene. By unhappy experience he had 
learned to observe the laws concerning 
buffaloes, and, holding Bushman life 
worthless, he calmly watched sure death 
driving down on the little savage. In 
agony we waited. The cow was only afew 
feet away from the little fellow and was 
gaining rapidly. Then a shot rang out. 
The buffalo cow dropt in her tracks. The 
Bushman kept on running for a consider- 
able distance before he looked around. He, 
perhaps,! was less surprized at the shot 
than was our guide, who had aided in 
many a Bushman hunt and, according to 
his own word, had killed many a Bushman 
himself. 


Who fired that illegal but merciful shot? 
We do not learn, but read on: 


The incident brought home to us the 
tremendous odds against which the Bush- 
man must fight. Opprest until the last 
few years almost to the point of extermina- 
tion, driven to seek safety in the cruel 
reaches of the desert, always hungry— 
what a pitiful little waif he is! He has so 
long suffered from an unfavorable environ- 
ment that he seems incapable now of alter- 
ing his ways. When forced to live a less 
wild, nomadie life, he pines away like a 
caged gorilla. Almost invariably, too, when 
he has come into contact with any other 
member of the human family, a bloody 
feud has resulted. He, being the weaker, 
has naturally gone to the wall. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century the British 
Government and the London Missionary 
Society made attempts at eivilizing and 
Christianizing the Bushman but failed in 
every case. There is not, to my knowledge, 
one instance on record of a pure-breed 
Bushman who has permanently accepted 
European habits of life or shown capacity 


for cultural evolution. His type seems fixt 
and his doom sealed. 


SMUGGLING ALIENS OVER THE LI 
SOME TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


RASHING America’s back gat 

large numbers of unwanted ali 
seek to enter the United States illeg: 
every year, we read, and it is the busin 
of the Border Patrol, ‘‘a small group 
trained men, semi-military in organizati 
functioning under the direction of 
Immigration Service,’ to oppose the 
An adventurous life these officers le 
“Along river banks, in arid deserts, 
wind-swept hills,’ writes Stewart Rob 
son, ‘‘they maintain their vigil, to halt : 
arrest men who may submit tamely to ¢; 
ture or fight desperately for freedom. ‘J 
Patrol never knows which.” As he tells| 
“the most active area covered by the | 
ficers is undoubtedly District 11, ae | 
Detroit and its vicinity,” and in the 
York Herald Tribune he substantiates + 
assertion by reporting an interview w 
the Patrol’s national supervisor, whi 
‘territory runs from Blaine, Washingt 
to Eastport, Maine, with parts of 1 
Atlantic coast, particularly Flori/ 
thrown in.”” The Major, ‘‘a brisk mil 
figure even in civilian clothes,’ call 
Detroit ‘‘the hot-spot of the entire strete} 


and continued: | 


“ The reasons are that the adjacent Ca 
dian area is easily reached by numerd 
railroads, and the terrain is flat, therd 
presenting no geographical hazards. 

“Concealment prior to the atom 
entry is a minor problem, due to the m: 
little foreign quarters, and if a man dd@ 
slip through, he is quickly swallowed up 
our still larger settlements. You m 
remember that most of these men are 
native-born Canadians, but Europeans w 
have come to Canada to use it as a spri 
board for their dive into the land of plex 

“Now, take a look at the wide-oy 
spaces on a map. An alien trying to 
across from Alberta to Montana stax 
a fine chance of being lost or froz¢ 
Furthermore, strangers are soon spots 
in the sparsely populated provinces a 
States. The same holds good for the N! 
Brunswick-Maine line, and where Manit« 
and Minnesota come together. 

“The Windsor-Detroit district offers. 
such handicaps. Here we have a situati 
that is unparalleled anywhere—a twen 
mile strip with Grosse Pointe, Detr 
River Rouge, Ecorse, and Wyandot 
separated by a narrow stream, the cen 
of which is the international bounda 
from Sandwich, Riverside, Ford Cii 
Walkerville, Windsor, Ojibway, La Sal 
and Amherstburg. The country is as f 
as your hand, and as nature doesn’t o 
any help, we are dependent entirely on t 
human element for defense. 

““We have to fight human nature as “ 


An alien may be caught and deported ar 
when he returns home, tell the story of | 
failure. But for each one who listens | 
him, a dozen will pay more heed to t 
rosy promises of the smuggler round-u 

According to the Major, ‘‘the Ey 
favored form of smuggling is to load ti 
aliens in a boat and row them across 
This method is preferred because it ‘‘é 
ables the real smuggler to stay on la 
and hire some river-front tramp to re 


the oars.” Some especially prosperok 
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At the first crack 


of the Worlds Series 
bat. pads 


Nature always puts obstacles in our 
way. When men begin to study a new 
invention or discovery they find that 
there are many problems to solve be- 
fore a successful device can be built 
This was the case with the steam engine, 
the printing press, the automobile, the 
aeroplane, and every other major inven- 
tion that you can think of. 
The vacuum tube is, per- 
haps, one of the most re- 
markable inventions ever in 2 


made. We found that we HIS new Cro sley Bandbox 


could use it to amplify the 
radio signals. But when 
6 TUBE RECEIVER @e /uxe 
is the national radio hit at *55. 


we tried to tune these 
amplifiers, so that they 
would help us select the de- 
SIGNAL voLT- sired signal, we found that 
AGES GOING i 
wile nae ne vacuum had a ten 
Fytnc TUBE dency to misbehave. 

, When a tube is used to am- 
plify, the output voltage is much stronger 


than the input voltage. 
This is the natural result 
of the amplification. But 
there is a path back 
through the tube through 
which some of the strong 
output voltage can get 
back to the input side of 
the tube. This voltage is 
then again amplified and 
again returns, getting 
stronger each time, the 
result being 
that the tube 
goes wild. It 
becomes a 
minpature 
broadcasting 
station on its 
own hook. 

If we can 


SIGNAL VOLT- 
AGES LEAVING 
TUBE GREATLY 
AMPLIFIED BUT 
SOME RUN 
AROUND TO EN- 
TRANCE AND 
CROWD IN WITH 
THE LITTLE 
INCOMING SIG~- 
NALS 


Its amazing performance is the result of its 
remarkable construction—the introduction of 
features found in the most expensive of radios 
and possible at $55 only thru mass production 
methods, plus the licensing of Crosley for use 
of the patents, research resources and discoveries 
of The Radio Corporation of America, The Gen- 
eral Electric Co., The Westinghouse Co., The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and The 
Hazeltine and Latour Corporations. 


Check any radio,at any price against these Cros- 


IMPROVED 
MUSICONES 


Selected by Powel Crosley, 
jr., as ideal, acoustically and 
mechanically for the in- 
stallation of the Crosley 
“‘“Bandbox.’’ Genuine Musi- 
cone built in. Crosley dealers 
secure them from their job- 
bers through 
H. T. ROBERTS CO. 
1340 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sales Agents for Approved 
Console Factories 
Showers Brothers Company 
The Wolf Mfg. Industries 


ley features—standards of comparison that 


provide a second path from Musicones improve 


AMPLIFIED 2h : A : vats 
SIGNALS the outputcircuittotheinput jndicate the Bandbox’s superiority. the reception of ans 
as pane sO ar- vadio set. They are 
range that perfect affinilies m 
a es Se ee age ging en ged shielded coils, 6—Illuminated dial. ae oe repro- 
Ee y = condensers and wiring. uclive effectiveness 
witH IN- Which comes : 8 7—Single cable to outside con- for Crosley Radios. 
comin@ back through 2—Acuminatogs for sharpest nections. ‘A tilt-table model 
SIGNALS aed second tuning. wiuh brown mghoe: 
path is op- 3—Completely balanced genuine 8—Designed for easy installation Ops fimshe tangs 30 
posed to the voltage that Neutrodyne. & in consoles. ele Bete ed Ss 
comes back through the 4—Vol WOOP. GCL 
tube itself we can prevent —Volume Control. 9—Beautiful frosted brown crys- tured above with 


the trouble. This is called 
‘‘balancing’’ because the 


HAZELTINE 


5—Single tuning knob. talline finish. 


cet Pian ae pivipes Bo’. AC model using new R.C.A. AC tubes and working directly 
the path through the tube. AGPS,8444N@ from electric light socket through Crosley Power Con- 


The Hazeltine method of 
balancing (or neutraliz- 
ing) this path through 
the tube has several 
unique advantages over 
all the other methods 
that have been proposed. 
This is why Crosley radios 
use the Hazeltine ‘‘neu- 
trodyne’’ method. 


BY OPPOSING 
BACH OTHER 
THEY CAUSE 
NO RUMPUS IN 
THE TUBE AND 
PROGRAM SIG- 
NALS GO THRU 
AMPLIFIER 
WITHOUT IN- 
TERFERENCE 


verter $65. Power Converter $60. 


The value of this Bandbox receiver and the excellence of 
its performance can best be judged by seeing it and hearing 
it at the nearest Crosley, dealers. If you cannot locate 
one of the 16,000 dealers, write Dept. 34 for his name and 
address and Crosley literature. 


“ Bandbox,"”’ $12.75 
—12-inch Ultra- 
Musicone, 59.75 


Crosley is licensed only for 
Radio Amateur, Experimental and 
Broadcast Reception. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rocky Mts. 
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Unconditionally Guaranteed 


is built into the Bt 
And it banishes fo 


pipe nuisance! 


At all pipe dealers, clubs, hotels and better cigar stor 


EN: Write for free booklet “Drinkless’ K 
woodie”’ including advice on pipe hygiene 
And information on Brinkless Kaywoodie Pipes 


ERE’S the famous Drinkless EATERS: Ask your jo ber 
Attachment built petman- about the Drinkless Kay- 
ently into the stem. To clean, woodie Pipe or write us di 


wipe dry. ...Look for inlay on Also ask about famous Brinkless — 
the stem. Your guarantee of a Kaywoodie cigarette and 
_ dry pipe. holders. : 


_ Rough finish Drinkless Kaywoodie Relief $7.00 Bap 
Rough finish Drinkless Kaywoodie Thorn $4.00 . 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INnc. 
BOX 1.P.120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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smugglers ‘‘drive their own motor-boat 
towing a boatful of the hopeful. In th 
event of a chase, the connecting rope } 
quickly cut and the speedboat heads fc 
home, leaving the hapless foreigners adrift. 
The Major’s account of the smugglin 
business runs on: 


“There doesn’t seem to be any fixt fee 
as the aliens are sized up and charged ac 
cordingly. If some of them are foolis 
enough to show a considerable amount ¢ 
money when paying for the trip, that’ 
their hard luck. | 

“The smuggler, who isn’t much of | 
sportsman, adopts one of two procedures 
He either robs them at the point of a gw 
before midstream is reached, or he land! 
at one of the numerous little islands tha 
dot the river, goes through his quarr, 
there, and then tells them that they are i: 
the United States, anyway, and should bi 
thankful. Needless to say, the forlori 
passengers are spotted and arrested ¢ 
following morning. 

“Another popular method is conceall 
ment in freight-cars which pass throug 
the Windsor-Detroit railroad tunnel. 

““T remember half a dozen men who ha 
been put in an empty refrigerator car i 
the Windsor yards. The smuggler ha: 
closed the doors and twisted a used car-seat 
through the hasps to make it look official 
On arrival in Detroit one of our men wen: 
down the line pounding on the cars, an 
when he reached this particular one, h 
was answered with imploring yells. Ope 
ing the doors, he discovered some extreme! 
frost-bitten specimens, as, altho the car co 
tained no freight, the iceboxes at eithes 
end were filled to the brim. 

‘I’ve known aliens to come through th 
Detroit tunnel, the Ste. Claire tunnel « 
Port Huron, and even on the ear ferrie 
disguised as workmen, Wearing overal!: 
and carrying dinner-buckets. 

“Airplanes are used, but not to any 
extent. Only a couple of passengers cai 
be carried, and planes are not yet commorz 
enough to pass unnoticed. | 

“Taxi smuggling is often tried ui 
around the Quebec-Vermont line. Ths 
driver, possessor of a bona-fide identificatiox 
card which gives him permission to travet 
between the United States and Canada, wil! 
load up with some customers at Montreal, 
Shortly before reaching the boundary line} 
his passengers are told to get out, maka 
a detour through some woods, and rejoir 
him at a point on the highway over i 
Vermont. Usually the aliens are diss 
covered wandering dejectedly about, as 
the driver, receiving fares in advancep 
eares little about completing the bar- 
gain. | 

[ve seen Chinese mired in the middle 
of the Rio Grande waiting patiently fon 
relief or capture,’”’ said Major Davenport} 
reflectively. ‘‘And I remember a Spaniar 
running aliens from South America tc 
Marco, Florida, whose cargo wanted td 
cut him to pieces, and very nearly did. 
He had robbed them before landing, an 
then he was unfortunate enough to steer 
straight into our net.” 


! 


Some Greeks, working sponge fisheries 
in the Gulf of Mexico, perfected what the 
Major calls ‘‘one of the neatest schemes 
we uncovered.”’ He said: 


~ “Ft appeared that the fishing fleet ranged 
all over the Gulf, and at certain points 
Natives of Yucatan and Central America 
would come out in fruit boats to be taken 
aboard. In turn they were transferred to 
the supply boat or to small sloops which 
landed them in the vicinity of the Grand 
Pass, in Louisiana. From there they 
would make their way on foot through the 
rice-fields of Plaquemines Parish to New 
Orleans. 

“So you see,’ concluded the Major, 
“that it is a matter of unceasing vigilance 
with us. Yet we meet opposition from 
within. Some manufacturers want hordes 
of cheap labor; mushroom towns, through 
their chambers of commerce, cry for more 
population, and, strangest of all, many of 
our educators, paid from the public purse, 
champion the cause of all and sundry who 
knock at or crash our gates. A study of 
a half dozen of our deportees might open 
their eyes more than a little. We have no 
time to engage in utopian theory when we 
are dealing with actualities.” 


; The Major was entirely right, thinks 
Mr. Robertson, who tells us: 


The average catch stacks up as pretty 
poor stuff. The offscourings of a dozen 
nations, the worst types from Southeastern 
Europe and Western Asia, many infected 
with foul disease, are returned to their 
land of origin during the course of a year. 
And the criminal element comes ready- 
made, for certain countries in the south of 
Europe give lawbreakers the option of 


imprisonment or leaving the country, and: 


there isn’t any doubt which they will 
choose or where they will go. 
Steamship companies have been sus- 


pected of aiding these thugs to get away, ' 


and many a foreign liner in an American 
port is sure to have a cluster of rowboats 
hovering around it. It would be difficult 
to estimate how many criminals have 


squirmed through portholes and slid down’ 


ropes in order to be rowed to safety. 

The most colorful smuggling episode was 
that engineered by Tong Nan, steerage 
steward of the President Lincoln. Ten 
Chinese came aboard at Hongkong, but 
no one knew it. The Orientals were con- 
cealed in coffins and drest in their best 
robes of flowered silk. Once afloat, the 
supposed corpses took turns at getting 
a little exercise, but one of them was a bit 
slow in hurrying back to his wooden kimono 
when Tong Nan sounded the alarm at 
Honolulu. Consequently, the ten voyagers 
spent a year in an Hawaiian prison and 
were then sent back to China. Tong Nan 
is still a guest of the Government.” 


After his talk with the Major, Mr. 
Robertson interviewed George T. Mon- 
tague, assistant superintendent of the 
Border Patrol for the Detroit district, 
who had this to say: 


‘Charlie McCarthy was one of our most 
important prisoners. He had his hangout 
over in Windsor, and naturally had come 
to the attention of our undercover men 
there; in fact, he was a public character. 
Nothing covert about McCarthy. He 
swaggered around town drumming up 
business, but nobody could get anything 

on him. One day the Windsor Chief of 
Police had him in his office for questioning, 
and I happened to drop in. As soon as he 
spotted me, McCarthy, who was over Six 
feet and a 200-pounder, began to brag 
about his success at running aliens. 

“<Pve been dodging you guys for a long 
time,’ he said, ‘and last year alone I made 
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The Lincoln Alliance Bank 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


Q= of the many large banking 
institutions using the Todd 
Super-Speed Protectograph to save 
time and labor in preparing checks, 
and to protect the funds of their 
customers, is the Lincoln Alliance 
Bank of Rochester, New York. 


Recently this bank had, as a rou- 
tine business duty, 28,000 dividend 
checks to prepare for its client, the 
Eastman Kodak Company. It was 
a necessary precaution that they 
be provided with the utmost pro- 
tection and that as a matter of 
business economy the time in pre- 
paring them be kept to a minimum. 


A minimum of 100 hours by 
previous methods had been found 
necessary for this operation. But 
by using the Todd Super-Speed 
Protectograph this bank was able 
to reduce the time required for writ- 
ing the amount lines to tharty hours 
—Jess than a third of the shortest 
previous record. 


The Super-Speed shreds the 
amount line into the very fiber of 
the paper in two colors of indelible 
ink. The imprint is easily and 
quickly read and provides protec- 
tion by defying the operations of 
the check tamperer. The Super- 
Speed will write amounts on checks 
at the phenomenal rate of 1200 an 
hour, speeding business routine and 
providing checks with a dignified 
means of protection. 


At this great bank 28,000 
Kastman Kodak dividend 


checks were amount 
written by the Super- 
Speed Protectograph 
in 30 hours—70 per 
cent less time than 
the fastest previous 
method 


Super-Speed Protectograph 


Banks, business houses and in- 
dustries everywhere endorse the 
Super-Speed Protectograph as a- 
most essential accessory to modern 
business practice. It will introduce 
economy, speed and protection in 
the important routine of preparing 
your business checks. 


Have a Todd representative 
demonstrate the simplicity, speed 
and the economical use of the Super- 
Speed Protectograph. Or mail the 
coupon for complete information 
on the Todd System. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Diwvision. 
(Est. 1899.) Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super - Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send me complete infor- 
mation on the Super-Speed Protecto- 
graph and the Todd System. 


10-1-27 


Name 


Business- 


Address 
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“SELECT §@) x*COLOR” 
Seed 


9 


vo % 


| eee es gained during 
childhood have a tendency 
toward shaping later physical 
and mental development. 
Bright, airy, cheerful rooms for 
children are a necessity. To be 
made attractive and for health- 
ful cleanliness—use paint. 

The Pee Gee Color Selector for 
interiors shows many pleasing 
color combinations, ideal for 
children’s rooms—send for it. 
There is a Pee Gee Paint for 
every purpose—no better qual- 
ity has been made since 1867— 
ask your dealer. 


Pee Gee 


Color Selectors 


One for exteriors, the 
other for interiors—each 
showing 15 complete 
color schemes—send for 
the one you want. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE + ATLANTA - DALLAS - HOUSTON 


' » y, 
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$18,000. If you crowd me, I’ll shoot my 
way out, and you’ll never take me alive.’ 

“Well, [let him talk, but one of our men 
trailed him all that day and sent over word 
that two aliens, just off the Toronto train, 
were hiding in McCarthy’s shack on the 
waterfront. He had also discovered the 
address of the house where they were to be 
delivered on West End Avenue in Detroit. 
1 had the place shadowed, and received a 
call when the party arrived, so I went down 
there and found a taxi with the motor 
idling out in front. That looked like a 
quick getaway was on the ecards, so I 
sneaked through the alley and came in at 
the back door. I heard a voice or two, and 
I tried not to make any noise, but the door 
hinges were loose, and all of a sudden it 
swung open. Four men: were sitting at 
a table, and one of them was Mac. He 
jumped all of a sudden and grabbed his 
gun, but I flashed mine first. 

“‘T threw him a pair of bracelets and told 
him to put them on while I covered the 
others... Then he started to crawfish. 
‘Don’t make me do that,’ he begged. ‘Be 
a good fellow and give me a chance. Let 
me run and then shoot at me.’ There 
was nothing doing on that, and I handcuffed 
myself tohim. You see, I figured he might 
start something yet, and if so, he’d have to 
settle with me first or drag me along with 
him. Sure, we got the aliens easy enough. 
They weren't armed and just stood there 
looking on. They’re mostly like that, 
once they’re caught—kind of dumb and 
sheeplike. Charlie’s down in Leavenworth 
now, doing two years.” 


Another case—that of the aviator, Virgil 
Simmons: 


“Simmons made quite a splash for a 
while, being free from suspicion, as he was 
manager of Packard Field, an aviation 
depot about five miles inland from Grosse 
Pointe. 

“However, our Inspector Adams began 
to work on the theory that he was trans- 
porting aliens from some point in Canada, 
far away from the river. When the trail 
got hot we were tipped off, and Packard 
Field was put under surveillance. Adams 
finally located the starting-point in Ontario, 
and after hiding in a water-filled ditch for 
most of the night, he sent word that a blue 
plane was coming across. 

“We were waiting for it. When it 
landed, out jumped Simmons, followed by 
a white man and a Chink. These two beat 
it for a car that was waiting and driven 
by a fellow named Lewis Stewart, but our 
boys climbed on the running-board and 
grabbed the three of them. I chased 
Simmons, who ran into one of the hangars. 
When I caught him, he flashed a deputy 
sheriff’s gold badge. It was his own and 
perfectly good, but it didn’t get him any- 
thing.” 


Mr. Robertson wanted to learn the 
Patrol’s numerical Strength, but got no 
information on that point, and concluded 
that a larger foree was needed. As he 
puts it: 


“The quotas may be full, but a whisper 
spreads through the underworld like widen- 
ing ripples. Led by the smuggling rings, 
a new army of undesirables is quickly 
formed and advances to the attack.”’ 


HOLLYWOOD AS A CITY OF WORK 


WO hundred thousand miles of fil 

are made in Hollywood each year, 1 
read. Measured in feet, the last four year 
production reaches the astonishing figu 
of 150,000,000,000. <A single studio ‘‘h: 
a thousand acres with 1,500,000 squa 
feet of floor space,’’ while ‘‘another cor 
pany requires twenty-three buildings wit 
several hundred thousand square feet | 
stage space” and ‘‘miles of paved streets 
Obviously, then, “‘it’s a big business : 
which Hollywood is engaged,’ and M 
Will H. Hays describes the place < 
“primarily a business center.”’ Eve 
keeping track of the 18,000 listed actors - 
an enormous job. Last year, as we ar 
told, the Central Casting Bureau mad 
259,259 placements of extras, the year 
work requiring 8,000,000 telephone call 
And the costuming! According to My 
Hays, ‘‘One company has a stock of cos 
tumes valued well up in the millions, whic 
it has taken them twelve years to collect 
They occupy a modern sky-seraper, fron 
basement to roof, and have over 200,001 
square feet of space crammed with ever: 
conceivable variety of clothing from th 
days of our antediluvian ancestors righ 
down to the latest Parisian stuff.” Mean 
while, Hollywood has its collection 0} 
animals on call. In an article copyrightec 
by the North American Newspaper Alli: 
ance, Mr. Hays tells us: 


”? 


There are at least two large zoos in 
southern California, no small share of 
whose income is derived from the motion- 
picture companies. One zoo, founded 
nearly twenty years ago, when Colonel Selig 
moved his collection of animals from Chi- 
cago so that they could be used in his film 
productions, is one of the largest in the 
world. 

This particular zoo has more than a 
score of lions, a similar number of tigers, 
and samples of pretty nearly every known 
type of wild animals. It covers a total 
area of twenty-five acres and has in addi- 
tion to an army of keepers two skilled 
animal trainers who put all their time in 
training the various beasts. These ani- 
mals are in constant use in pictures. 

In addition to this one big collection, 
there is the winter quarters of the Al G. 
Barnes circus, where a similar collection of 
trained animals is available. Then there 
are a lion farm, an alligator farm, an ostrich 
farm, and various other collections of ani- 
mals, all of which are ready to perform. 

Besides these organizations, California 
has a very large number of individuals 
who have single animals, or small collec- 
tions. There are numerous dog kennels 
with every variety of canine histrionic 
talent. These animals, always easily 
trained, can accomplish marvels in the 
way of stunts of one kind and another, and 
are genuinely camera-broke, with the 
ability to perform before audiences. 


As with personnel, costumes, and ani- 
mals, so with properties, Hollywood has 
its agents in the principal cities of Europe, 
South America, and the Orient “picking 
up ‘props’ which will come in handy in the 
making of pictures.” Meanwhile, con- 
tinues Mr. Havs: 


S it a “one-eyed” car or a motorcycle? 
How much room shall I give him? 
These thoughts have often flashed through 
your mind upon meeting a single light 
rounding the curve of the road. Are you 
the kind of motorist who rides in a “one- 
eyed” car? Do you realize the danger of 
your carelessness to the other fellow—to 
yourself? 
For safety—carry a kit. There is no 
longer any excuse for running at night 
with only one light. Any Edison MAZDA* 
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ight up....for satet 


Auto Lamp Dealer can supply you with an 
Edison MAZDA Auto Lamp Kit fitted out 
with the proper lamps for your car. For his 
identification he displays the emblem at 
the left. 

The improved Edison MAZDA Lamps 
are the product of MAZDA Service. The 


‘benefits of world-wide research and ex- 


periment in the Laboratories of General 
Electric are given exclusively to those 
lamp manufacturers who are entitled to 
use the name MAZDA. 


*MAZDA — the mark of a research service 


DISON MAZDA LAMPS 


fee tee tECTRIC 


V0 


For your own 
safety and the 
safety of others, 
carry spare 
lamps—in the 
handy Edison 
MAZDA Auto 


a 
f -ograpny 


a spoot 


of thread 


ROM the very beginning I have 

lived a clean life. Clean hands and 
clean machines carded and twisted and 
rolled me. The floors were so clean I 
could have been dropped on them 
without being soiled. 


“That’s why you ‘ought to buy’ 
me. I am clean enough for the daintiest 
dress or the finest linens.” 


If you could know the history of 
the things you buy—clothing, food, 
toys, everything! It is so important 
to know they have a clean past. And 
cleanliness begins with CLEAN 
FLOORS. Clean workers and clean 
work are impossible without clean 


| character 


floors. Modern floor cleaning methods 
mean an _ up-to-date management, 
scrupulous in every detail of service and 
comfort. 


Make your floors pay dividends 
Executives! Increased patronage, great- 
er public good will, improved employe 
morale, are dividends you receive from 
FINNELL cleaned floors in your office, 
store, factory, etc. The FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine scrubs, waxes 
and polishes floors of all kinds—in- 
_ comparably cleaner than hand meth- 
ods and in a fraction of the time. 
Ten thousand satisfied users. 


Write for Free Booklet describing the 
FINNELL Electric Floor Machine. Ad- 
im dress FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 210 
Nag, East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also Standard 
Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, Can; 
33 Moorfields, Liverpool, England; 
Kungsgatan 65, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Facto- 
ries Elkhart, Ind,, 

and Ottawa, Ont., 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It waxes 


It polishes - U4 scrubs 


HOUSEHOLD FINNELL. If interested in smaller 
FINNELL for home use. ask for “Beautiful Floors.”’ 
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There are a number of agencies in Holly- 
wood whose business is research and tech- 
nical direction. If you want a London 
embassy ball, they can not only give you 
all the information regarding procedure, 
but can supply you with an Englishman 
who will supervise the scene for you, and 
see to it that it is letter-perfect down to 
the smallest detail. Experts are available 
in Hollywood for almost every conceivable 
type of event, no matter how unfamiliar 
it may be to the ordinary individual. 
When complete it will pass muster with the 
most exacting expert. 

Period furniture is available in vast 
quantities, so that on short notice it is 
possible to assemble a ‘‘set’’ with chairs, 
tables, and other furnishings exactly in 
with the scene represented. 
Hollywood has vast storehouses of such 
material instantly available, and in addi- 
tion it has organizations capable of turning 
out freak stuff, not immediately available, 
in the shortest possible space of time. 


It is true that nature has done much to | 
| make Hollywood the capital of the motion- 
_ picture industry. As Mr. Hays reminds us, 


Sunshine and light, mountain ranges 
and the sea, city streets and arid waste- 
lands are the natural properties which 
Hollywood offers to the maker of moving- 
pictures, and they are properties as essen- 
tial to moving-pictures as iron-ore and 
coke are to the maker of steel. 

Within one day’s journey may be found 
the background for almost any country 
under the sun, and from the windows of 
Hollywood one may look with equal ease 
upon the snow-capped corderillas or upon 
the blue waters of the Pacific. Old Mexico 
is not so much as a night’s excursion, and 
if the seript calls for Bedouins in a desert, 
suitable scenes may be found within a 
few hours’ travel eastward. 

However, the advantages of environment 
alone do not hold the motion-picture 
industry in southern California. In its 
fifteen years of growth in and around Holly- 
wood, from what many thought was a 
crazy idea to the world-wide industry with 
a total capital investment of $150,000,000, 
the motion-picture business has built up 
in California an organization of indispensa- 
ble individuals and allied arts that could 
not be duplicated elsewhere. 

That is why about 85 per cent. of the 
world’s film productions are made in 
Hollywood. That is why a picture of 
London life can be made better and 
cheaper in Hollywood than it ean in 
London. 

When you have a story, a director, a 
cast of principals and a studio, you have 
just begun to get ready to produce a 
motion-picture. There is a background of 
trained extra people, skilled mechanics, 
wardrobe and furniture houses, and similar 
individuals and organizations vitally neces- 
sary to economical production. 


A city of work, then, is Hollywood, and 
Mr. Hays observes: 


Like one big family the workers in 
Hollywood go seriously about the business 
of making pictures for the world. Outside 
the studios they are simple home-loving 
people like the rest of us, keen, of course, 
eager, ambitious to a degree beyond the 


makes 
pretty 


furniture 


Cleans As i Policken 


Odar | 5 


OTe Sand shy 


to look 
new-like 


(edar 
Polish 


30c to $3 sizes 


There is extra 
economy in 
the larger 

sizes 


wrdinary, because they are all artists, but 
here is little difference between the homes 
of Beverly Hills and those of Sullivan, 
indiana, once you have crossed the welcome 
nat before the doors. 

There are gardens, swimming-pools, 
symnasiums, beautiful paved roads for 
notoring—all marks of beauty, and all 
itted to keep the actors in the best of 
1ealth. Nowhere else in the world, I dare 
ay, do a group of people work so hard and 
zonscientiously at keeping in physical 
shape for work. Motion-picture actors are 
ike football players who keep in trim the 
year around. 


_HOW CHINA WILL MAKE US RICH 
OUR hundred million Chinese ‘‘are 
beginning to wonder why they can’t 
have what other people have,’’ we are 
told, and when one asks how they know 
what other people have, the answer given 
is, ‘‘Moving pictures.”” They prefer 
American films. What seems to fascinate 
them is the lavishness—‘‘the comforts of 
life which they see shown: fine furniture, 
warmth and cleanliness, shower-baths, 
attractive clothing, comfortable school- 
rooms, books, newspapers, signs of plenti- 
ful food, electrical home appliances, auto- 
mobiles, industrial wonders, modern de- 
vices.”” In China our movies are creating 
wants, and William G. Shepherd declares, 
confidently, ‘‘As customers the Chinese 
promise to be a gold-mine. They are 
trying, through the Nationalist movement, 
and otherwise, to reach a higher standard of 
living. ‘Every move they make in this 
direction presents a future ,rosier, in the 
long run, for the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of the world.’’ Already ‘“‘they are 
good buyers, who have been doing the 
best they can, under the circumstances.” 


The other day Mr. Shepherd visited the. 


Standard Oil Building in New York, and 
there found a concrete illustration of the 


possibilities of Chinese purchasing power.’ 


Writing in Collier’s, he tells us: 


I saw a little red tin lamp that would 
hold a few tablespoonfuls of kerosene. 
The glass chimney was only six inches or so 
high, and you could barely have squeezed 
a silver quarter through its top. The wick 
was as wide, perhaps, as the diameter of a 
dime. It was a toy of a lamp, but strong 
and well made. If some one had not picked 
it out as a sample from millions of its 
brothers, it would have been lighting up 
some Chinese peasant’s home instead of 
reclining here in this palace of business— 
the great Standard Oil Building in New 
York City. 

“Do.you remember when talking-ma- 
chines were new?” asked an old ‘China 
hand,” now with the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. “Do you re- 
member how the family that got the first 
talking-machine in the neighborhood in- 
vited everybody in to hear it? Well, it 
was just like that when these little Ameri- 
can kerosene lamps first turned up in China 
about twenty years ago. 

“Chinese families didn’t sit up much of 
evenings; didn’t have any useful light. 
Of course they had their ancient lanterns, 
and their vegetable-oil illuminants, but as 
encouragements to night life these couldn’t 
be called a success. A Chinese university 
figured out that there were 600,000,000 
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health. Lots of enthusiasm. Full of the love of 
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----because Cheques are 
safer than cash. Lost or stolen 
Cheques, unless they bear your 
second identifying signature or 
have been exchanged for value, 
are made good by the American 
Express Company. 


----because Cheques are 
more convenient than cash. For 
36 years the “‘sky blue”’ American 
Express Travelers Cheque has 
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medium of exchange. Wherever 
travelers go Travelers Cheques 
have been#..On:Arctic trips, on 
Amazon Expeditions and in the 
center.of.:Asia, these Cheques 
have:.been ‘the explorers’ com- 
panions. The “sky blue’? Cheque 
often’ commands a higher ex- 
change value than foreign gold or 
silver. 


---- because Cheques en- 
title you to a world-wide service. 
In the great travel centers of 
the world are American Express 
offices, representatives or in- 
terpreters ready to help you. 
As‘a stranger in a strange land 
you will find that their services 
will make your journey easier 
and more comfortable. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
are issued in $10, $20, $50 and 
$100 denominations—bound in a 
small, handy wallet—and cost 
only 75c for each $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS AND AMERICAN 
RAILWAY EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 


Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure yoursteamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 
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Well, the 400,000,000 
Chinese generally used to go to bed with 
the 600,000,000 chickens.” 


chickens in China, 


After these preliminary explanations, 
the ‘‘old China hand”’ went on to say: 


‘All of a sudden along came an American 
business firm that gave away free, here 
and there, these little red lamps, providing 
the recipient would buy a certain quantity 
of the new strange oil to burn in them. 
The livest families in a neighborhood made 
the bargain. And for weeks and months 
the neighbors ran over to see the Mei-foo 
Lamp—that’s what they call them—light 
up the dark corners of their friends’ homes. 

“The lamps were also manufactured in 
yellow and in blue. Thus the Chinese 
national colors were represented—sound 
sales attractiveness. 

“After that China began to sit up o’ 
nights. That little seven-and-one-half- 
cent apparatus was just as wonderful to 
them as the automobile or the radio ever 
was to us; it added billions of hours to their 
lives. 

“Nor was its blessing wholly social. 
Silk-factory illumination was’by means of 
cups, or other small receptacles, containing 
oil into which a strip of rag was thrust. 
The result, of course, was a glimmer—not a 
light. And the smoke from scores of these 
smoldering oily rags left its taint on the 
silks. Factory owners took up the new 
smokeless and bright lights with celerity, 
adding to working hours without spoiling 
silks. : 

“T always said,” continued the old- 
timer—he is Charles K. Moser, who has 
charge of the Far Eastern Division for the 
Department of Commerce and has spent 
most of his official life in the Far EKast— 
“that this little kerosene lamp carried the 
first real light into what people call Dark 
China. You couldn’t have much reading 
and writing in China, unless folks had time 
to read outside of working hours after 
nightfall. ”’ 


To-day ‘‘there are tens of millions of 
these little red or blue or yellow lamps in 
China,” and Mr. Shepherd tells us: 


“There isn’t a town in China where wicks 
and chimneys for them are not sold. And 
to carry to Chinese homes the hundreds of 
millions of tablespoonfuls of kerosene which 
keeps these lamps shining, a great armada 
of oil-tankers must keep plowing through 
the world’s greatest ocean, back and forth 
from the shores of the United States, to 


help China get the 200,000,000 gallons of 
kerosene which it now uses. yearly. : 

“A toe-hold on commerce—that’s what 
that lamp was,” continued Mr. Moser. 
“Tt wasn’t just an American form of some- 
thing that everybody else was selling to 
the Chinese, like cloth or’ Shoes. That 
little lamp did something new for China. 
And what the people want in China, after 
4,000 years of what they’ve-been having, is 
something new that will change their lives 
—and they are friends of anybody who 
can give it to them.” rn 

Accordingly, they are great friends of 
the American tobacco men. They had 
“had tobacco of their own-since the year 
1660, but such tobacco!” - In order to 


smoke it at all, it is explained, they used 


HEAT YOUR 
GARAGE 


—5 cents a day 


A Wasco Heating System (hot 
water) saves repair bills—the 
eternal bugaboo. 


IN A WARM GARAGE— 


The engine starts sooner—no excess 
gas to cause carbon deposits and 
dilute the oil. 

Bearings are saved from scoring— 
frequent when oil is cold and 
sluggish. 

The battery is needed less—charges 
more easily. 

The finish is protected—moisture 
under varnish does not freeze. 
The radiator is happy on sub-zero 
night—to say nothing of the 

water jacket and pump. 

Tires are preserved —no frozen 
moisture to loosen the fabric. 
The self-regulating Wasco hot 
water system needs only a scuttle 
of coala day. Any handy man can 
set one up in a few 
hours. Made for 1 
to 10 car garages. 
Systems include 
heater with regulators, 
radiators and all pipe 
and fittings. Write 
for illustrated catalog. 


WASCO HEATER CO. 
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201 Nichols Street 
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“tiny pipes—the smaller the pipe the 
better.”’ Hence: 


American tobacco, mild and sweet, in 
cigaret form, caught the Chinese fancy. 
Back in 1890 cartons of cigarets were sent 
from America to a few Chinese firms to 
distribute. Customers took to them im- 
_ mediately. 

Then the American tobacco men got an 
idea—‘‘cigaret pictures,’’ a picture to a 
package. 

China took the idea without a halt. 
Pictures of Chinese statesmen. going back 
to heroes of over 2,000 years ago, led in 
popularity. Next came a series of pictures 
showing the birds of China. These pictures 
were drawn by the best Chinese artists, 
~ and it became a vogue to attempt to secure 
the entire series. 

To-day the Chinese smoke 40,000,000,- 
000 cigarets a year, as against America’s 
90,000,000,000, and American tobacco 
advertisements appear constantly in all the 


_ Chinese magazines and newspapers. 


In view of such facts as these, Mr. 
Moser declares, “if you can ever get the 
Chinese to wanting things the way Ameri- 
cans want things, they’ll make the whole 
world richer than it is to-day. The indus- 
trial West won’t be able to keep up with 
their demands.’”’ Evidently Mr. Shepherd 
is of the same opinion, for we read on: 


China buys one billion dollars’ worth of 
outside goods every year. But that’s only 
a drop in the bucket compared with what 
this customer may buy some day. ‘‘When 
the per capita foreign trade of China,”’ 

_ runs one government report, “‘is equal to 
that of Australia, the total will be sixty- 
five billion dollars a year which China will 
pay to the outside world for her imports.” 

“You can’t help seeing American busi- 
ness grow in China,”’ a business man from 
China told me. ‘‘Why, it has multiphed 
itself by four within the past dozen years. 
It’s eight times bigger than it was thirty 
years ago. 

“Twenty years ago a Chinese who 
possest $3,000 was considered rich. To- 
day a Chinese merchant must have $50,000 
before he’s considered well-fixt.”’ 

One trouble with John Chinaman was 
that he was satisfied with so little: he 
didn’t know other folks had more than he 
had. 

The country is crowded in places, un- 
speakably so. But over 300,000,000 
Chinese live on less than one-third of their 
land; the remaining two-thirds of China 
is practically uninhabited and undeveloped. 
But within this century the ‘‘covered- 
wagon days” have come to China. There 
are a dozen Jowas, a dozen fertile Kansases, 
with a Texas or two thrown in, that are 
ready for the farmer or the cattle raiser. 

‘‘Manchuria, especially northern Man- 
churia,’’ Mr. Moser told me, ‘‘has been 
almost wholly settled since 1902 by 
Chinese farmers from the overcrowded 


Central Provinces, especially from Shan- | 


tung Province. Every train is crowded 
with them.” 

To many an outsider, Mr. Shepherd 
concluded, “the wonder of China is what it 
achieves with what it does possess,”’ and he 
explains, in part—thus: 

The 600,000,000 chickens already men- 
tioned bring in over $23,000,000 a year of 
foreign money. Immense cargoes of albu- 
men, taken from eggs, are shipped to the 


United States and Great Britain. This 
-albumen is used in tanning leather, in 
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RATES FROM $12 PER DAY 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


Have you dreamed of the sublime Taj 
Mahal? Have you longed to see it in its 
marble glory,bathed in Indian moonlight? 
Do Hawaii, Japan, China, beckon to you? 
Then sail with the Be/zenland, the largest, 
finest liner ever to circle the globe. West- 
ward from New York Dec. 14 to 65 cities 
in 16 countries for 133 days. 
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This cruise operated by the Red Star 
Line in conjunction with the American 
Express Co. Apply to Red Star Ling 
No. 1 Broadway; American Express Co., 
65 Broadway, N.Y.; or other offices or 
agencies of either company. 
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TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Does fancy call you to sophisticated 
Monte Carlo, to the Valley of the Kings, 
to hallowed Palestine, to historic Greece? 
These are only part of what yousee on our 
Mediterranean cruises by WhiteStatr liners. 
Adriaticsailing Jan. 7, Feb.25;new19,000- 
ton Laurentic, Jan. 17, Mar. 6, Each cruise 
46 days. Stopovers from ship to ship 
arranged. 

Apply to White Star Line 


TO THE WEST INDIES 


Perhaps the spirit demands a change of 
environment, but time is limited. Then 
these 22-day cruises are made to order for 
you. There’s a wealth of beauty and sun- 
shine on our voyages below the Southern 
Cross. White Star liner Calgaric (ex Orca) 
sailing Feb. 4 and Mar. 3 to Havana, 
Panama Canal and the interest centers of 
the Caribbean, 

Apply to White Star Line 
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No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our offices 
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Come True 


Would you like to actually sze some of 
the weird and wonderful things you 
used to dream about when you were 
a youngster? ‘Then come to 


South Africa 


The Land of Mystery and Beauty 


Where primitive, native warrior life 
and big game still exist side by side, 
with magnificent modern cities. 


Where you can see the 


Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 

The Magic Cango Caves 

Barbaric Warrior Dances 

The Great Diamond and Gold Mines 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 

Speedy, Preening Ostriches 

Kruger Big Game Park 

and Glorious Cape Peninsula 


Nowhere else in the world can you 
find the wonders, mystery, magnifi- 
cence and thrills of South Africa. At 
the same time there are sport and fun 
at every turn—fishing, riding, golf, 
swimming. Comfortable hotels, beau- 
tiful motor roads, mellow sunshine 
and a cool, invigorating climate. 


As for travel, the South African 
Government Railways are inter- 
nationally famous for comfort, speed, 
safety, convenience, dining and sleep- 
ing car service. 


The several de luxe cruises to South 
Africa this coming winter have al- 
ready booked over 2,000 Americans. 
Write for free booklet, ‘In the Track 
of the Sun,” or send 12 cents (to 
cover postage) for fully illustrated 
travel booklets. 


South African 
Government 


Bureau 


Bowling Green Offices, 
11 Broadway, New York City 
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thickening inks, in glossing paper, in pre- 
paring camera plates and films and in 
printing certain sorts of calico. Yolks and 
whites of eggs, dried or frozen, are sent to 
other countries for the use of pie and cake 
makers and confectioners. 

-.The,egg business of China is fairly new; 
so is the human-hair (business, which fur- 
nishes the material for hair-nets. The silk 
and tea.trades.have been established in a 
big way for decades; they go back to the 
old clipper-ship days.* - 

The Chinese is the best business man 
in the Kast. He knows how to sell. 

The-Chinese invented the “‘fur cross.” 
The Chinese merchants matched skins and 
sewed eight of them together, in the form of 
a Greek cross, so that the buyer couldn’t 
make a mistake.. Their business in skins 
increased tremendously with this improve- 
ment in merchandising. \ They’re always 
hunting up new ways to sell things. 

American business men who deal in China 
tell you. that the Chinese are going to have, 
their own way in their country in the 
immediate future. 

*“To-day,’’ one expert told me, ‘‘these 
people are on their way toward getting 
national as well as local control of their 
country into their own hands. You can’t 
whip 400,000,000 people. Better let ’em 
go ahead.”’ Then he added: ‘‘I’d like to 
see any one stop ’em! 

“Tt wouldn’t pay in a business way to 
stop them, but it will pay to let them fight 
their way upward, as a people, into a 
place in the world where every last one of 
the 400,000,000 will dare to want the 
comforts of modern life.’’ 

The point to consider just now is that 
America looks on China from a different 
view-point than the other nations do; 
and China looks upon us differently. By 
America I mean not only official and 
diplomatic America, but also business 
America, that portion of America which 
earns money and makes profits out of 
international commerce. American busi- 
ness leaders do not wish America to treat 
China as European nations have done; 
they are glad she has not done so. : 


As Mr. Shepherd reminds us, the 
Chinese statesman, Wellington Koo, said in 
an address before the New York Republican 
Club some years ago, ‘‘Gentlemen, I come 
here this evening to thank the United 
States for what it has not done in China.” 
The point was well taken, thinks Mr. 
Shepherd, for— 


America has played square in China, 
and will have an inside track in China 
against the commerce of other nations. 

I found buried away in the records of the 
Department of Commerce in Washington a 
seven-year-old report from an American 
attaché in China. 

“The Chinese character,” he wrote, 
“resembles the American character in 
certain essential aspects. There is no 
caste in China. The people are democratic, 
peaceful and industrious and possess a 
sense of humor and a strong sense of jus- 
tice. They are reasonable and are intent 
on culture.” 

He concluded: ‘The United States 
ranks second among the nations of the 
world in supplying the wants of China.” 
Japan, incidentally, leads. 


he 
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South Africa. 
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FRANCONIA 


At your doorway you will find the 
Tropics ... The Orient ...The 
Continents south of the Equator 
... New Scenes...strange People 
... Exciting Thrills . .. Wonder- 
ful Climates. 


From the Gangway to motors, and 
special trains ... or ride an ele- 
phant...a camel. In a rickshaw 
or sedan chair, 


No servant worries ... No thought 
of coal or snow this winter! Just 
comfort and luxurious ease... 
A big house party afloat, 


Your Winter Home will take you 
34,000 miles by sea, and an added 
10,000 miles by land, covering the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 


Ask us for the Map and Illustrated 
Guide Book 
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DOCTORING INDISPOSED FISHES 

“‘ TQXISH psychology is very simple,” says 

* Miss Ida Mellen of the New York 
Aquarium, but doctoring fish is a bit diffi- 
cult, it would seem, and doctoring fish is her 
profession. In saving dying goldfish, for 
example, she operated on one for pop-eye, 
we are told, and gave another a teaspoon- 
ful of castor oil. Besides, she declares that 
“an aquarist’’ can ‘“‘mean anything from 
‘fish doctor’ to ‘bureau of miscellaneous 
information.’’? However, she would seem 
to have had abundant preparation for 
her work, as she “‘has studied at the Marine 
University at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, 
the Mekka of the biologist, and later at 
Cold Spring Harbor, New York,” and ‘‘for 
two years she has kept the valuable Aqua- 
rium exhibits healthy not only by admin- 
istering all the known medicines but by 
originating many successful cures herself.’’ 
Esther Melbourne Knox, who writes of 


Miss Mellen in The Woman Citizen, ‘‘found 
her in her big, light workshop at the top 
of the New York Aquarium” where ‘‘she 
was surrounded by numerous jars and 
globes, containing languid fishes, ailing 
turtles, and kindred invalids, all basking 
in the warmth of her capable nursing.” 
The writer continues: 


There are more women than men who 
study biology, but few who specialize, as 
Miss Mellen does, in ichthyology and the 
diseases of water animals. Perhaps her 
philosophy in dealing with her charges— 
“Put yourself in his place’’—has some- 
thing to do with the magic of her treat- 
ments. There is nothing very startling, 
surely, in the medicines she uses; it is her 
medicamentary methods that are so orig- 
inal. Jodin, boric acid, kerosene oil, 
mercurochrome, ammonia, argyrol, silvol, 
turpentine, peroxide of hydrogen, and good, 
old-fashioned castor-oil are familiar to 
even the least scientifically inclined of us. 
But when one thinks of Miss Mellen curing 
turtles’ tumors with iodin application, of 
restoring sight with boric acid solution, 
of immersing several hundreds dollars’ 
worth of sick goldfish in a bucket of com- 
mon, kerosene and curing them absolutely 
of a disease that was slowly killing them, 
of exterminating with silvol a deadly, un- 
known parasite that was killing valuable 
salt-water fish by the hundreds all over the 
country, one marvels at her skill, her pa- 
tienee and—most of all—her pioneer spirit. 

When Dr. George A. MacCallum, former 
pathologist of the New York Zoological 
Society, found that this terrible salt water 
parasite was not named, he offered to 
describe it and name it after Miss Mellen. 
“Ts it not some reward,” she asked, ‘‘to 
have something named after one—even 
tho it be but a loathsome worm?”’ 


Regarding castor-oil and its administra- 
tion to an indisposed fish, we are told: 


The unfortunate creature is held upright 
with a wet rag wound around his gills to 
prevent contact with the air and also to 
prevent his ejecting the dose through them. 
The oil is then dropt into the gaping mouth. 
Miss Mellen admits, however, that this 
requires patience. She says the fish is 
likely to hold the oil in his mouth for as 
long as five minutes, hoping to get back 
into the water and spit it out. But by 
waiting until he gives up all hope and is | 


gives you a trip to 


EUROPE 


Cunard announces another 
and most important develop- 
ment in transatlantic travel 
... the Cunard Budget Plan. 

Now, within the reach of 
all...a round trip to Europe 
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What gives 


your children most 


trouble in school? 


Is rr arithmetic that’s hard for your boy 
or girl?—those puzzling fractions that 
can make a child tremble with fear 
when asked to put a problem on the 
board. ... Or is it history?—your girl 
or boy never knowing more about a 
king than just his name—or is it some 
other subject, easy for others, but like 
pulling up roots with one of yours? 


Put The World Book in your home. 
The World Book—more than just an 
astonishing encyclopedia—more than 
just ten volumes of the richest reference 
work you can imagine—can lift your 
child to the top of the class in any sub- 
ject, from kindergarten through high 
school! 

The World Book isn’t new in the 
sense that it hasn’t been tested. The 
American Library Association, State 
Boards of Education, know its tremen- 
dous power in schools and_ libraries 
everywhere. Teachers in your own school 
will tell you that those children most 
resourceful in class, are the ones who 
have. The World Book in the home. 
The World Book was planned with the 
help of 31,822 educators; assembled by 
196 editors under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor M. V. O’Shea, University of Wis- 
consin.... Every article by such an 
authority as John Burroughs, Walter 
Camp, E. Burton Holmes, Luther Bur- 
bank, Eva March Tappan, Albert Bush- 
nell Hart. A whole reference library 
for everyone. With nearly 7000 fasci- 
nating pages . . . 50900 illustrations, and 
maps, in black and white and brilliant 
colors. Kept fresh and to-date for you, 
year after year. 


The World Book is not sold by mail 
—not bought in shops. Send the coupon 
to learn fully about it. This obligates 
you in no way. 

W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Publishers 


Chicago 


“The VORLD BOK 


(ten volumes) 


The humanized reference work for 
the whole family 
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W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 1-G, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me full information about The 


World Book. 


Name 


Address ae 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


obliged to swallow it, your efforts are re- 
warded by a well fish in a few days. 


Among the Aquarium’s inhabitants 
there were two Galapagos penguins, and 
Miss Mellen says: 


“Some months ago one of the birds died 
from bronchitis and the survivor was alone 
in his pool. A few days later he was ob- 
served pacing the platform, obviously 
begging to be let out. He peered all about 
the floor as if seeking his missing mate 
there, and when he was turned loose in my 
office he searched every corner of it, rest- 
lessly. A large mirror was placed against 
the radiator, and the bird took his place 
before it as if satisfied. He touched the 
beak of the reflected bird, closed his eyes 
and seemed to rest. Then he tried to get 
closer to his supposed companion and 
finally, baffled, he went behind the radiator, 
uttering several soft, throaty ‘whoos.’ 
When he eaught sight of his reflection in 
the glass doors of the bookease, he did his 
very best to get behind them, in among the 
books. So between the mirror and the 
glass doors he seemed almost contented 
again. We are afraid he might have died 
of a broken heart if we hadn’t thought of 
this substitution of images.” 


Captive penguins invariably suffer from 
bronchitis, and itis usually fatal, we are told. 
One named Charlie Chaplin came under 
Miss Mellen’s care last winter. By treating 
him with cough medicine and benzoin 
fumes, she pulled him through. But the 
healing art claims only a portion of Miss 
Mellen’s activities, and to a remarkable 
extent she serves as ‘‘a bureau for queer 
information and a willing consultant for 
an amazing range of projects.’”’ Reading 
on— “ 


It is easy to picture her stopping in the 
middle of an interview with an earnest 
youth on whom she is trying to impress the 
extreme inadvisability of going into whale- 
raising aS @ money-making scheme, to give 
her attention to a society woman who tele- 
phones to know ‘‘where she can buy some 
blue fish to match her new blue room.” 

One day an embarrassed gentleman tele- 
phoned her with this question: ‘‘ Do scallops 
swim?’”’? ‘Why certainly they swim,”’ 
gasped Miss Mellen, promptly. ‘‘Are you 
absolutely sure about that?’ he insisted. 
When she said she was perfectly sure, and 
had, moreover, seen scallops swimming in 
the eel-grass in Martha’s Vineyard Sound, 
the voice at the other end of the wire took 
on a tone of deep relief. ‘‘ You see, it’s 
this way: up at the club I happened to 
mention to the boys that I had once seen 
a scallop swim. They said I was dreaming; 
that it must have been before Prohibition. 
But if you say so, they’ll have to swallow 
it. Say, will you do something for me? 
Write a letter about those scallops swim- 
ming and I’ll send a messenger right down 
to pick it up.’’ 

One boy who came to consult Miss 
Mellen had the astonishing scheme of col- 
lecting all the jellyfish in Long Island 
Sound and going into the gelatin business. 
“He was terribly crestfallen when I told 
him that if he tried boiling his jellyfish to 
extract the ‘gelatin,’ he would find they 
were 99 per cent. water.” 


Keeps Windshield Clear 


RUBBER wipes off dirt—FELT puts 
on a chemical that keeps vision-area on 
windshield clear for hours without con- 
tinuous wiping, in rain, mist, fog, snow. 


CHRISTEN’S 
SAFETY 'Wirer BLADE 


This new wiper blade fits any style of 
automatic, or hand, windshield wiper 
—just take out the old blade and insert 
the Christen blade. Like a new car, or 
new pair of shoes, it has to be ‘‘broken 
in’’ before you will get the best results. 
It comes to you with the Felt slightly 
higher than the Rubber, because after | 
two or three good storms used as an 
ordinary wiper blade the Felt squashes 
down to the level of the Rubber, the ex- 
cess chemical is worked out and you get 
results that mean lasting satisfaction. 
Same good service for life of blade. 
Guaranteed for one year. Metal part 
rust-proof because Parkerized. 


35° standard 7% in. size. Special 9 in. 
size, 50c. Ask for it by name 
wherever auto accessories are sold. 


V. H. CHRISTEN MFG. CO. 
317 Orleans Street Detroit 
Wilcot (Parent) Company, Ltd. Fishponds, 


Bristol, E gland. Distributors for Europe and 
British Colonies except Canada. 


& 


a 
WANT a new busi- 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you can 
attend to? Then 
become afoot cor- 


rectionist, and in a few weeks’earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address ‘ 


Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON'S 


FOOT SOAP 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
ON TIRED , TENDER,SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, PERSPIRING FEET 
25 CENTS -ALL DRUGGISTS 

IN THE 


de H E English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, 
y James C. Fernald, L-H.D., shows 
low to command it. Contains 8,000 
RIGHT discriminated Synonyms and nearly RIGHT 
4,000 Antonyms. Cloth. 724 pp. 
WORD $1.90 net; postage 10c. Knnk & Wag- PLACE 
nalls Company. 354-GO Fourth Ave.,N.Y, 


WORDS WE MISSPELL 
IN BUSINESS 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL.D. 


Correct spelling of 10,000 words so often misspelled in 

business with definitions; divisions into syllables and 

correct formation of plurals also explained. 264 pages. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.60, net; $1.64, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Heatcneene of the Bab 


By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 
A classic for the nursery and the home. 


The sixteenth edition (215th Thousand) of this 
work comes of a naturally increased demand which 
caused Dr, Fischer to completely revise it. Four 
important steps in the baby’s life are considered 
with special care—airing, bathing, clothing, dieting. 
First aid in all contingencies has full consideration. 
Illustrated with photographic plates. 


12mo. Cloth. 267 pages. $1, net; $1.10, post-paid, 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
‘Continued 


NOT MUCH INFECTION FROM CANDY 


AT PARENTLY candy is not one of the 

food-products that may be considered 
@ menace from the standpoint of disease- 
transmission. However, Dr. John Wein- 
zirl, professor of bacteriology in the 
University of Washington, Seattle, who 
has been making some tests recently of 
commercial candies, finds them not alto- 
gether free from bacterial contamination, 
and recommends care in handling, during 
manufacture and sale. Interesting facts 
that he discovers are that nut candies 
and the sticky varieties are most apt to 
harbor germs, which are rarely found on 
the mints and other highly flavored 
kinds, possibly because the flavoring es- 
sences are antiseptic. Writes Dr. Weinzirl 
in The American Journal of Public Health 
(New York): 


In recent years the consumption of candy 
has increased to such huge proportions 
that it now averages about 5 pounds 
per capita per year. The manufacture and 
sale of 500,000,000 pounds of candy in- 
volves its being handled by approximately 
100,000 persons of whom some are 
slovenly in their habits, some are disease 
carriers, and some are actually diseased. 
It would be helpful if we knew the ex- 
tent of the danger involved in the con- 
sumption of candies. Very few researches 
have been made that aid in evaluating 
this danger. 

It would seem that the investigations 
made thus far still leave us with only a 
vague idea as to the probable contamination 
and the relative amount of danger involved. 
The present investigation was undertaken 
with the purpose of increasing the data 
and of obtaining more definite information 
as to the occurrence of the colon group [of 
bacteria] on candy. 

Samples of candy of different varieties 
were obtained from a large number of 
shops in order to secure a wide range of 
conditions in manufacturing and handling. 
The candy was analyzed as soon as possible 
after purchasing, usually within a few 
hours. The following items were noted: 
(1) kind, (2) color, (8) flavor, (4) source, 
and (5) manner of handling, i.e., whether 
with scoop or with fingers. 

Of the eight vavieties of candy tested, 
the caramels showed the highest percentage 
of positives. This result was a surprize, 
because this type of candy is usually wrapt 
in waxed paper and should therefore be 
protected from subsequent contamination. 
Apparently the contamination occurred at 
the time of wrapping, or earlier. 

The second highest contamination was 
shown by the jelly beans. It would appear 
that this contamination occurred during 
dispensing. Apparently the same explana- 
tion also holds for the other types showing 
contamination. This explanation seems 
highly plausible in the case of the satin- 
finish pillows, which are slightly sticky and 
hence would ‘readily pick up bacteria and 
hold them. 

Assuming that all the apparent con- 
tamination was due to handling of the 
candy, it would seem that the percent- 
age is too high, since there is no valid ex- 
cuse for such contamination. Hither 
the contamination is excessive or it is 
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genes 


He Can Prevent 
This Hidden Danger 


Many childhood ills as well as trou- 
bles that ravage health in the years 
of maturity can be traced to infection 
of first teeth. So, to protect health, 
to insure sound second teeth, begin 
taking your children to the dentist 
at an early age. This precautionary 
measure pays rich dividends. 


Why 4 out of 5 are penalized 


Look around you. The faces of men and women you pass 
on the street reveal the appalling truth. Neglect is taking 
its toll in health. And 4 out of 5 after forty, and thousands 
younger, are innocent victims of that grim foe—Pyorrhea. 


At These Uneven Odds . . . Don’t Gamble 


What an insidious enemy it is! Its poison that forms at the 
base of teeth creeps through the body. Health is destroyed. 
Such troubles as rheumatism, stomach disorders, anemia 
and facial disfigurement often follow. 

But two simple preventive measures will protect health. 
Let your dentist examine teeth and gums at least twice each 
year. And start using Forhan’s for the Gums, regularly, 
morning’and night. 

This dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., for 
many yeats a Pyorrhea specialist, prevents Pyorrhea or 
checks its vicious course—if used regularly and in time. It 
firms gums; also it keeps teeth white and protects them 
against acids which cause decay! 


= TRADE MAR 


So, to be on the safe side, 
start using Forhan’s for the 


You Can Be Gums, now. Teach your 
Sure Of This children this good habit. 

rhe eee Unlike ordinary tooth 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 5 ; 3 

S05 dies Jose waste promise pastes, it contains Forhan’s 

Or it. it safeguards mouth, = * 

nose and throat against oral Pyorrhea Liquid used by 

infection and relieves un- dentists everywhere in the 
pleasant breath instead of z 

concealingthisem- treatment of Pyorrhea. Itis 

per aeing trouble health insurance. All drug- 

a ees gists, in tubes, 35c and 60c. 

pie ees aie Formulaof R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 

way. Try it. Atall Forhan Company, New York. 


druggists, 35c and 
60c. 


y 
Forhans for the gums 
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tor Children! 


Now!—A Safe New Way to 
Robust Health and Vigor! 


a eee authorities now fully realize 
the great value of sunlight in build- 
ing robust health in delicate children as 
well as adults. 


10 minutes a day with the Battle Creek 
SUNARC Bath kills disease germs, stim- 
ulates body functions, promotes growth 
and vigor. Children thrive under its health- 

ringing rays; adults renew their vitality. 
Ask your Doctor! 


Sunshine In Your Own Home 


At thesnapofaswitch 
this electric appliance 
providessunlight that 
is practically iden- 
tical with the natural 
rays—provides it 
EVERY DAY-right 


in your own home. 


Note theeffects of 
sunlight on plant 
life. Sunlight sup- 
plies energy, kills 
bacteria, promotes 
growth. 


The same identical 
equipment is used in 
the largest health in- = 
stitution in the world, where a battery of 
SUN ARC Baths administer over 22,000 


treatments a year. 


If you or your children are subject to 
colds, are listless, lack appetite, have low 
resistance to disease —get the facts about 
this scientific method. Send TODAY for 
Sree book—“Sunshine and Health,” 


The Battle Creek SUNARC 
Bath is made by ee 
turers of famous Battle Creek 
“Health Builder and the 
Mechanical Health Horse.” 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. 24-BA Battle Creek, Mich. 


~ Battle Creek e 
)SunArc Bath' 


S 
ey =: 


SUNSHINE AT THE SNAP OF A SWITCH 
PATENTS. Write for our free Guide Books and 


“Record of Invention Blank’’ 

before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch and 
description of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free. Terms reasonable. Prompt attention. Highest 


References. YICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9TH WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PEWRITE® 


erICES CU. 


Your choice of the World’s best y 
typewriters — Underwood, Rem- 

ington, Oliver—full size, late 2 Tis 
model, completely rebuilf and # 
refinished brand new. Prices & 
smashed down to half. Act quick. 


$2 down and it’s yours 


Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 
actual photographs of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tells 
every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment plan. Write now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 
International Typewriter Exchange 
186-188 W. Lake Street, Department 1024, Chicago, Hl. 
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not due to handling during the dispensing 
process. 


In further experiments it was found that 
the percentage of contaminated samples 
was highest for the nut pillows and nut 
caramels, 10 per cent. and 8 per cent. 
respectively. The two nut candies fur- 
nished 50 per cent. of all the apparent con- 
tamination. It appears highly probable, 
Dr. Weinzirl thinks, that the contamina- 
tion was carried by the nuts. He goes on: 


The other types of eandy showing colon 
group present were: hard mints, taffy, and 
chocolate creams with 4 per cent. each; 
satin pillows with 1.3 per cent. With the 
exception of the hard mints this group 
includes candies which may be described 
as more or less sticky to the touch. This 
result agrees with that for the first series. 
Apparently sticky candies are more liable 
to pick up contamination than are the hard 
varieties. 

The data sheets also showed that in 
several instances the control cultures 
failed to show either gas or growth. Such 
failure occurred with the cinnamon drops 
and some peppermints. This, would indi- 
cate that the essence used in flavoring the 
candy either inhibited or actually killed 
the bacteria, assuming that no other dis- 
infectant was present. 


The danger of candy carrying disease 
bacteria can readily be eliminated, Dr. 
Weinzirl concludes, by sterilizing the 
product from which the candy is made, and 
by using well-known sanitary devices in 
handling and dispensing it. 


THE HOSPITAL HUMANIZED 


EAR of any kind of hospital was a 

prevalent emotion among patients 
within the memory of many now living. 
The effort then was to keep out of a hospital 
until bitter necessity and the near approach 
of death forced such an unwelcome re- 
course. Things have changed so much 
that to pass a few weeks in a hospital is now 
regarded by many as a kind of restful 
recreation; it is difficult to keep some people 
out of these institutions! What is the 
reason for this change? Simply that the 
hospital has been humanized, answers 
Dr. B. A. Wilkes, superintendent of the 
Missouri Baptist Sanitarium, St. Louis, 
writing on ‘Creating Contact Points with 
the Community,” in The Modern Hospital 
(Chicago). Says Dr. Wilkes: 


One of the outstanding advances that 
have taken place in my time is the human- 
izing of the hospital. All who have been 
connected with hospitals in recent years 
must have observed the rather rapid 
progress of this process. In years by no 
means forgotten by any of us of the older 
school, the general public was mortally 
afraid of hospitals. People had such a 
horror of the old-time hospital that 
thousands of them stayed at home and 


died miserably when their lives could have’ 


been saved and the blessed boon of re- 


Our Treat! 


this perfectly balanced 
Lunch 


ees send us the coupon. We'll treat you 
to these eleven delicious Wheatsworth 
Whole Wheat Crackers. They are perfectly 
balanced food units — and therefore easily 
digested and assimilated. 

Try them with milk — with jam, cheese, 
peanut butter. Every way delicious. Won- 
derful for children, too. Child specialists 
everywhere recommend them. 

Mail the coupon today. 


SAMPLE OFFER -—————-— 
F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co., 
130 Avenue D., Dept. J, New York City 


Send me a full size individual package of Wheats- 
worth Whole Wheat Crackers. I enclose 3 cents in 
stamps to pay for postage. 


TF you have natural ability to 
draw—which only a _ limited 
number possess—develop it through proper 
training for a career as a Commercial Artist. 
Many Federal Students are earning $3,500. 
$4,000, $5,000, and $6,000—some as high as § 
$10,000 and $12,000 yearly. y 
The RIGHT TRAINING can save you several § 
years’ time, and bring you quickly to a worth 
while income. The Federal course is practical 
from A to Z, and gives you personal criticisms #@ 
oo your lessons. 


TEST YOUR ART ABILITY FREE 
Send today for our Questionnaire which tests 
your natural sense of design, proportion, color, 
We will also send book “YOUR FU- 
describing this fascinating home- 
study course. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1507 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 


HEART TROUBLES 


Their Prevention and Relief 


Here is an informing and authoritative discussion of 
this very important subject, written in an easy popular 
style and avoiding the use of obscure and confusing tech- 
nical terms. It is by the well-known authority in this field, 


Louis Faugeres Bishop, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Heart and Circulation 
Fordham University; President of the Good 
Samaritan Dispensary and Physician to Lincoin 
Hospital, New York, etc. \ 

Intended primarily for sufferers from heart affections, for 
their near relatives and friends, and especially for the 
nurses in charge of such cases, {t describes the various 
types of heart ailments in a most lucid manner and tells 
exactly what should be done in each case, the mode of life 
best suited to the trouble, the most beneficial diet, etc. 
This book is highly recommended to physicians, who can 
obtain much valuable information from it. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated by photographs and diagrams. 
$3.50 net; by mail. $3.64 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Sa 
SS 


(National Health Council Series) 


Food for Health’s Sake: 
WHAT TO EAT 


By Lucy H. Gillett, M.A., Supt. Nutrition Bureau, 
New York Asso. for Improving Condition of the Poor. 
An outline of what and how to eat for maximum 


efficiency and health building. Size, 4 x 6 inches. 
Bookstores; 30c; by mail, post-paid, 35c. t 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


stored health granted them by submitting 
to hospital treatment. 

_ It must be admitted that in some 
instances there was solid basis for such 
fear. There may be old men who re- 
member personally the batile-fields of the 
Civil War, when a puncturing wound in 
the abdomen meant almost certain death, 
and when gangrene frequently followed the 
amputation of a limb. Hospitalization 
as we know it now has grown up since that 
war, and in its larger and better aspects it 
has developed within the memories of men 
now hardly of middle age. It required 
years and years of patient and devoted 
labor upon the part of our profession 
before the hospitals adopted and followed 
with any degree of efficiency the dis- 
coveries of Louis Pasteur and Joseph 
Lister. By slow degrees the hospitals 
learned, many of them through bitter 
lessons, the necessity of rigid adherence to 
antiseptic measures. In days remembered 
by the older men the lay public had a right 
to feel considerable timidity with regard 
to the average hospital. Nowadays such 
an attitude, as we know, is based altogether 
upon two things—a sort of superstitious 
awe of a huge house where sick people lie 
abed in wards and chambers, and a lack of 
knowledge concerning the true inwardness 
of the average hospital. 

We who are in hospital administrative 
posts are well aware that a person in urgent 
need of surgical attention or medical treat- 
ment is far safer inside than outside a 
hospital. But it can not be denied that a 
certain element of the outside public still 
harbors the ancient horror, and it behooves 
us who know the truth to proclaim it to 
those who need to know it—the truth 
that will make them free of disease if 
they learn it in time and act upon it. So, 
here again, we arrive at the proposition 
of ‘‘selling’’ the hospital to the public—of 
the inside coming into proper contact with 
the outside. 

This is to be done largely from the inside 
—hby earrying on the work of saving life and 
restoring health in a manner so highly 
efficient that the outgoing patient will 
become our best salesman. In my own 
time I have observed much humanization, 
and I have done what I could to accelerate 
the process. It is gratifying to be able to 
state that in the many hospitals I have 
visited since 1896 I have observed splendid 
progress in kindliness, in courtesy, in the 
sympathetic attitude, upon the part of 
hospital people, from the assistant janitor 
to the chief surgeon—and even the superin- 
tendent. 

Why, people nowadays are becoming 
really fond of hospitals. In the old days 
we were born at home and we died at home, 
if we were so fortunate as to possess a home 
wherein to die. In these modern times we 
are born in hospitals, we retire to homes and 
live there until we are more or less ready to 
die, then we return to hospitals and die 
there where we began to live. 

I have read recently that in Iowa City, 
Towa, about ninety out of each one hun- 
dred babies are born in hospitals. Surely 
those Iowa City mothers are efficient 
saleswomen. They go out, having been 
safeguarded by scientific care against 
disaster, proudly displaying their healthy 
infants and proclaiming to other expec- 
tant mothers the virtues of hospital be- 
ginnings—whatever they may think of hos- 
pital endings. 

In my city, and in yours, no doubt, hospi- 
tal beginnings are increasingly numerous. 
Why so? Because the hospital has been 
humanized. The hospital has been ‘‘sold”’ 
to the mothers. 
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Tue Rotts 
Style M-250 


The reputation and well-mannered 
style of FLORSHEIM SHOES have a 
special appeal to the man whose stand- 
ing commands respect in any company. 


Most Styles $IO 


e FLORSHEIM SHOE 
for the Man ‘Who Cares 


Manufactured by THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY Chicago 


Upon your brakes depends your safety, and perhaps 
the lives of others. Careful owners never risk life 
and property with ordinary brake lining! They 
never buy unknown brake lining, nor “cheap” lin- 
ing. For safety, long wear, quality and dependability 
insist upon genuine Silver Edge Raybestos brake 
lining and patronize the serviceman who sells it. 


NN THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The CANADIAN RA YBESTOS CO., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
RAYBESTOS-BELACO, Ltd., London, England 
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INVESTMENTS 


AND + FINANCE 


PUTTING OUR SHIPPING PROBLEM UP TO THE RAILROADS 


NE OF THE PERENNIAL PROBLEMS that will 
confront Congress, and is now worrying President 
Coolidge, is that of keeping our merchant marine afloat 

without either government ownership or large subsidies. The 
interesting suggestion has just been made by so notable an 
authority as Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the Shipping 
Board during the war, that our railroads be urged to help 
settle the problem by adding transatlantic fleets to their trans- 
portation lines. He thinks that some of our great railroads 
could handle a land-and-water transportation business as well 
as the Canadian Pacific is doing it. President Coolidge, accord- 
ing to the Washington correspondents, is deeply imprest by the 
Hurley suggestion. A New York Times correspondent under- 
stands that the President feels ‘‘there might be a disadvantage 
in allowing railroads to own shipyards, as such ownership might 
militate against railroads not owning ships, and also to the dis- 
advantage of shippers on railroads which have no ships.’”’ Writing 
in the Washington Post, Carlisle Bargeron says that no legislation 
will be necessary to carry out the Hurley suggestion: “‘The 
Panama Canal act provides that no railroad may operate a 
steamship company which might stifle competition, but so far as 
is known there is nothing to prevent the railroads from operating 
transatlantic lines or vessels to South and Central America or 
any other part of the globe.’’ The whole question, in this 
writer’s opinion, would “turn upon whether the railroads would 
submit satisfactory bids for Shipping Board vessels.” It is 
further recalled that: 


The contention of American shipping and importing interests 
has been that American-owned vessels can not operate as cheaply 
as foreign-owned bottoms. As a consequence their rates are 
higher. In so far as passenger liners are concerned, Prohibition 
militated against a larger use of government-operated vessels. 
This is something that would not be corrected by turning them 
over to the railroads. 

Nor is it seen that the railroads can effect much reduction in 
the operating costs of freight vessels, unless it be through the 
advantage of through rates. 

But there is no doubt that, regardless of cheaper operating 
costs, should the railroads take the vessels over, all American 
shipments originating away from a seaport would certainly be 
routed away from this country in an American bottom. 

This is believed to have been the advantage which at first 
glance appealed to the President. 


Two great obstacles in the way of upbuilding an American 
merchant marine, of which the President is thought to be aware, 
are, according to Ashmun Brown of the Providence Journal, 
“one, the indifference of the railroads of the country, and the 
other, the indifference of American shippers and American 
exporters as to the nationality of ships carrying their goods.” 
Mr. Brown further explains that the Shipping Board has publicly 
complained that ‘‘ American railroads have contracts with foreign- 
owned steamship lines for the exclusive interchange of land-and- 
water traffic, which contracts discriminate against American 
ships.”” For example: 


Western transcontinental railroads have contracts with 
Japanese steamship lines at Pacific coast terminals for the 
exchange of land-and-water business. The Japanese company 
routes all the business it secures in the Orient over its American 
railroad ally and, in return, the American railroad routes all of its 
business for the Orient on the Japanese line’s ships. The rail- 
roads have defended these contracts on the ground that no 
American steamship company has the facilities to perform even 
a tithe of the services which the railroad rece'ves from the steam- 
ship lines. The Shipping Board sought several years ago to 
compel the abrogation of these contracts, but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s sympathies plainly are with the railroads, 
on the theory of preserving the railroads’ earning powers. 


No existing statute bars the railroads from engaging in over- 
seas steamship traffic, but no American railroads in recent years 
have seemed disposed to engage in it. The late James J. Hill, 
builder of the Great Northern Railroad, many years ago estab- 
lished a transpacific line, but disputes with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over the division of freight rates between 
his rail lines and his water jiines caused him to abandon the 
enterprise. The suggestion advanced by Mr. Hurley in essence is 
a revival of Mr. Hill’s plan that failed. 


Mr. Hurley’s suggestion is made in a Chicago Tribune inter- 
view reprinted in the New York Times. Speaking of the 
extremely difficult problem of keeping the American flag on th 
high seas, he remarks: a 

< 

It occurs to me as an ideal proposal to urge upon our railroads 
the solution of this problem. The railroads have all the ma- 
chinery necessary to put such a plan into execution. They are 
engaged in the business of transporting passengers and freight. 
All they need do is extend their field of operation by adding a 
bit perhaps to their vision. 

As an example, take the trunk lines which reach our salt- 
water ports. If these large railroads and others now planning to 
consolidate would join, with the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the United States Shipping Board, 
along the lines suggested, with our shipping companies engaged 
in the overseas trade, we would be making rapid progress. 

The transportation cf freight and passengers is the logical 
business of the railroads. That is their purpose. That is why 
they exist. And the longer the haul, the greater the profit. 
At present there is too much duplication in time, energy, and 
organization to accomplish what a coordination of these factors 
would achieve much more efficiently. 

If our great railroads, that are now so well managed but 
confined to the transportation of foreign and domestic freight 
between the various seaboards of this country, were to become 
interested in extending themselves by operating a fleet of ships, 
our freight could move into the markets of the world under a 
single bill of lading, and the success of our merchant fleet would 
be assured. 

In this respect I would like to call attention to what the Soo 
Line Railroad, controlled by the Canadian Pacific, is doing in 
Chicago to-day. This railroad will accept freight for any port 
in the world and move it by its own carriers to the final desti- 
nation, regardless of what country it may be. It is able to do 
this through its own passenger and freight shipping company— 
one of the largest afloat. And the through bill of lading which 
it gives the shipper may be presented at the bank and receive 
credit the same day. 

Many of our railroads have agents in foreign countries. 
These agents secure freight to be shipped over their lines in 
America. But in this way they get only part of the haul. They 
get the land part only because that is all they are equipped to 
handle. I can not consider this good business. 

The operation of a merchant fleet by a railroad would materi- 
ally reduce the cost of operation. Likewise, the expense incident 
to procuring freight and passengers for the ships would be cut ~ 
to the minimum, compared with present methods, which duplicate 
one another. 

Under a unified system of international transportation, 
managed by the railroads, it would be possible for the station 
agent at Galesburg, Illinois, to quote passenger and freight 
rates to any country to customers and prospective customers in 
the community. He would know the sailings of all freight and 
passenger vessels; and this information would in a few years 
stimulate such interest in overseas travel and foreign trade that 
it would prove of lasting benefit. 

More could be accomplished in five years by the venture of 
leading railroads into the shipping business than in twenty 
years of independent shipping. 


At present, says the Baltimore American, which is in thorough 
agreement with Mr. Hurley, our railroads have no interest in 
directing American export traffic to American lines— 


They would have the strongest kind of interest in doing so if 
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To Serve 3000 Communities Most Efficiently 


Cities Service operates many essential industries 
under unified control 


To provide necessities of modern life for 
millions of people, the Cities Service or- 
ganization has 20,000 trained employees. 
They are directed by a successful manage- 
ment which includes progressive business 
men, eminent engineers and able financiers. 


From 4000 productive oil wells and 7 mod- 
ern refineries, Cities Service supplies the 
highest grades of oils and gasolene to ser- 
vice stations in 2600 communities. It pro- 
vides electric light for 1,600,000 people, 
and power for street railways, factories, 
mines and other industrial enterprises, 
and natural and manufactured gas for 
2,800,000 people and for in- 
dustrial use. Through the mer- 
chandising departments of its 
properties it sells yearly more 


Back of Cities Service products stands a 
$650,000,000 organization which includes 
more than 100 public utility and petroleum 
subsidiaries operating in 32 states and many 
foreign countries. More than 300,000 
people have shown their faith in the Cities 
Service organization by investing their 
money in its securities, thus participating 
in its success. The organization has one of 
the two largest lists of security-holders in 
the world. It includes many trust compa- 
nies, banks, insurance companies and other 
institutions, as well as individuals in every 
state and in 37 other countries. 

< 


oe 
Send for copy of “Serving a Nation,’ 
an illustrated booklet telling about 
the Cities Service organization and 
its fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty & 
Co. It will be sent free upon request 


than $10,000,000 of gas and 


addressed to Cities Service Com- 


electric appliances. 


tor, Rosario Bourdon, are broadcast Fridays at 8 p.m. Eastern Standar 


An Oil Division service station, 


pany, 60 Wall St., New York City. 


d Time and 7 p.m. Central Standard Time through the 


following stations: WEAF, WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WGY, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, 


{ Concerts by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service Cavaliers, under the direction of the noted conduc- k 


WLIB, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, WTIC. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


‘Diversified Interests 


Unified Control 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


$13,000,000 For New Construction 
in 1927 
The vigor of an industry is measured to a large extent by the upkeep 
and enlargement of its plants and facilities. 


The Associated System budget calls for an investment of $13,000,000 
in new construction and equipment during 1927. $28,000,000 was spent 
for this purpose during 1925 and 1926. 


Increased Electric Generating Capacity 


These extensions and improvements are being made in order to keep 
pace with the rapidly growing demands for service. It has been neces- 
sary to install on Staten Island, New York City, a new turbine generator, 
the second one in a year and a half. 


Additional electric generating equipment is also being installed at Erie, 


Pennsylvania. Substantial new gas production and distribution facilities 
are also being provided. — 


The Associated management endeavors at all times to furnish adequate 
service and to meet the growing needs of the communities served. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
I 
Write for our booklet “‘L"’ 


61 Broadway New York 


The Reserve Income 


USINESS men and women should have 

a second or reserve income distin¢t from 
that of their earnings — to offset business 
reverses or declining earning ability, and to 
purchase comfort when they retire. 


The income from a reserve fund of sound 
investment securities is the Jest bulwark 
against these ever-increasing possibilities. 
Start now to build your reserve income. 


Our monthly list of Investment Suggestions 
will help you.... Ask for folder, L-zo 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


they participated in the ownership of 
steamship lines. They would not simply 
earn money on goods earried to the sea- 
board. They would earn freight money 
on the goods clear through to foreign 
destination if carried in their own steam- 
ship lines. 


Mr. Hurley is commended for his 
originality by the New York World, which 
admits that a few of our railway executives 
have attained some degree of ship-minded- 
ness, aS is shown by the fact that the 
Southern Pacific ‘‘maintains a freight and 
passenger service between New York and 
New Orleans, and a freight line between 
New York and Galveston,’’ while ‘‘the 


Illinois Central through a _ subsidiary — 


operates such a service out of Savannah 
to New York and Boston.” And yet 
The World is not overly optimistic, adding: 


It is a far call from operating merchant 
vessels in the coastwise trade, where 
Americans have a monopoly, to operating 
in the transoceanic service, where com- 
petition is intense and foreign competitors 
often heavily subsidized. Altho railway 
and steamship lines are both engaged in 
transporting passengers and goods, their 
problems are by no means similar. 

Our railway executives are a highly 
specialized group. Most of them entered 
the service young and have risen from the 
ranks. They will probably be the last 
persons in the world to welcome the 
proposal that they should add the develop- 
ment of ocean shipping to their other duties. 
They have troubles enough already. 


INCORPORATED FARMS 

NCORPORATED farming seems to 

be entering upon a new stage of its 
development, according to a Kansas City 
dispatch to the New York Evening Post. 
Three Kansas wheat farmers, it seems, 
have formed a $150,000 corporation, with 
the intention of cutting expenses all along 
the line, harvesting their crops more 
expeditiously, and selling cooperatively 
through a sales agent. According to the 
Kansas City dispatch: 


The three farmers have put in their 
farms, and they propose that the manage- 
ment be under a skilled head; that farming 
operations shall be, conducted as a unit, 
with equipment thus minimized and the 
cost of overhead reduced. More than 
5,000 acres of wheat will be sowed this 
fall, but it will be done by a few tractors 
and carried on as one field. Instead of a 
dozen complete farm equipments in ma- 
chinery and motor-trucks, there will be 
only the number required to handle the 
acreage, and the production will be mar- 
keted cooperatively through a sales agent. 

This season has seen great loss to farms 
of the Wheat Belt because of delay in 
harvesting and threshing, grain having 
been ruined by long-continued rains while 
the producer waited for the coming of a 
threshing crew to care for his crop. With 
combined forees each group could have its 
own equipment and the entire acreage 


couldbe cared for promptly. Likewise — 


the preparation of ground for next year’s 
crop is delayed when, by combined 
management, all could be done in proper 


. time. 


This, remarks the Mobile Register, 
may be the beginning of a more extensive 
movement, with all kinds of farmers 
incorporating. Moreover— 


Such a movement brings us face to face 
with a new kind of trust in America, and a 
trust, too, of rather dangerous significance. 
But the farmers of this country have as 
much right to form these corporations as 
any other class of citizens, and the fact 
that they have failed to do it extensively 
up to this time has too often left them to 
the mercies of men not much interested in 
farming except for the unearned profits 
they could get out of it. 

True, some of the big stock farms of the 
country have beenincorporated. Orchard- 
ists, too, are incorporated. These cor- 
porations have made huge successes, too, 
and are outstanding among great American 
enterprises. Some of the cotton plantations 
also have been owned and operated by 
corporations; but, as a rule, the incorpo- 
rators were not “dirt farmers.’ In this 
Kansas case, the incorporators are wheat 
farmers, men on the ground, men familiar 


_ with the needs and problems of the wheat 


farmers of the country. It will be interest- 


_ Ing to see how it works out. 


If these Kansas wheat farmers can thus 


' successfully pool their issues, there does not 


seem to be any good reason why farmers of 


_ other kinds in other sections of the country 


may not do likewise. Soon we may have 
all the farms of the country operated by 


. corporations, and this may bring us face 


to face with a new economic order of 


_ large meaning in our national life. 


WHAT THE WORLD WANTS TO BUY 
FROM US 


Ro is found by a Western 
editor in one of the ‘‘dollars and cents 
service’’ bulletins of the Department of 
Commerce noting actual inquiries received 
by the Department from thirty-two foreign 
countries regarding specific American prod- 
ucts they desire to purchase. It seems 
that ‘“‘what the world wants includes such 
diversified things as automobiles, dish- 
washing machines, gumdrops, canned foods, 
rebuilt typewriters, sporting goods, shoe- 
shining equipment, lubricating oils, drug 
supplies, office equipment, leathers, and 
eardboard boxes.’’ The Spokane Spokes- 


- man Review, which thus calls attention to 


the Commerce Department’s bulletin, 
goes on to summarize further the informa- 
tion given about what the world wants to 
buy from us: 


American silk hose are wanted by resi- 


- dents of Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Den- 


caps, and rubber shoes. 


mark, the Dominican Republic, Kgypt, 
and South Africa. American underwear is 
sought by both men and women in the 
Dominican Republic and Denmark. 
Egypt wants American felt hats in all 


colors for men and women, while Austria 


and Denmark ask about bathing-suits, 
Colombia wants 
American canvas shoes with rubber soles. 
Costa Rica has a sweet tooth and wants 
our gumdrops and chocolate bars. The 
Dutch East Indies want neckties, while 
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‘Take your Car to the Carolinas 
Le: 


LAKE 
MICHIGA 


CHICAGO 


O 
(> 
INDIANAPOLIS Se CNBS 


@ 
8T. LOUIS 


See this new frontier of 
industry with your own 


eyes. Pm the amazing 
acts first hand. 


\ \ HO can describe the oppor- 
tunities that await you in 
Piedmont Carolinas as vividly 
as you can see them for yourself? 


- Who can tell, sowell as you, 
what the market opportunities 
are, the raw material sources, 
the labor supply, the power 
and transportation facilities? 


‘The manwho heads a successful 
business is usually the one man in 
that organization most capable of 
managing its affairs. In such an 
undertaking as re-location of your 
plant, you are best able to weigh 
the facts and to draw conclusions. 


‘That is why you are ideally fitted 
to drive down to the Piedmont 
Carolinas this fall and personally 
check up on all the facts thatvitally 
affect your business and its future. 


For the future of your business 
is tiled up in these unusual con- 
ditions. It lies in your hands 
whether you will enlist these ad- 
vantages on your side or whether 
you will sooner or later be forced 
to compete against them. 


Competition That Is 
Inevitable. 


Are you able to meet competitors 
who can produce equal quality at 
costs that average from 14 to 26% 
less than yours? Are you willing 
to let them ‘‘get the jump’ ’—or 
do you prefer to be first to offer 
your trade the savings that you 
can obtain here; the first to win 
big markets by virtue of a power- 
ful monopoly of advantage for 
your goods? 


Engineering reports and lengthy 


I 
LPHIA 


a 
iy 
of Me 
BAS 


This map shows only a few 
of the thousands of miles 
of paved road that forma 
metwork over large sec- 
tions of Piedmont Caro- 
linas. You can reach 
practically every portion 
in your car, comfortably. 


analytical studies of locations are 
valuable and should be obtained, 
but business leadership is built on 
vision and imagination and those 
qualities are not something to be 
caught second-hand. 


Seeing this Piedmont Carolinas 
country, travelling over itintimately 
in your Car, getting into close per- 
sonal contact with men of your 
own type who already are estab- 
lished here —all these will enable 
youtograspthe meaning of the cold 


_facts that your engineers and ex- 


pert statisticians can lay before you. 
You doubtless know the Caro- 


linas from travelling through them 


or from holiday visits to their 
world-famous resorts, for golf or 
recreation. You may be familiar 
with conditions as they were 20 or 
25 years ago. Such impressions 
ought to be supplemented bya first- 
hand working knowledge of today’s 
business and industrial facts about 
the section. 


So that your time may be con- 
served and devoted to those sec- 
tions that are of most interest to 
you, our Industrial Department 
is prepared to supply road routes, 
mileage tables and hotel recom- 
mendations that will make your 
trip interesting and profitable. 


Make This Memo for Your 
Secretary. 


A note, giving the approximate 
date of your coming and a word or 
two as to the things you want to 
see, willbe enough. A/ake a memo 
for your secretary on the margin of 
this page and have her write at once to 
Industrial Department, Room 307, 
Mercantile Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


parker POW EF R**G-OMPANY 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND ALLIED INTERESTS 


Nenrecre: OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN 
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eS ALE UCUERO UE —romaalis, 
fascinating and healthful 
city of the O:d West. 
Founded in 1705 and named 
é ~~ after a viceroy of Spain. Mark- 
WAj_ed by the footprints of the 

: b= sturdy conquistadores of Coro- 
nado as they strode up the 

mighty valle del Rio Grande. A thriving, 
busy, colorful city. Heart of the great 
Southwestern Health Country, center of 
the most interesting hundred mile square 
in America and Gateway to the Indian 


Detour. ; 
Seekers after health, rapidly regaining 


strength in the brilliant sun and dry air, 
mingle with blanketed Indians, cattlemen 
in wide sombreros and Spanish Dons, 
Splendid tuberculosis sanatoriums re- 
store hundreds to health each year. Ex- 
cellent hotels and boarding house accom- 
modations enable other hundreds to ward 
off ill-health, Thousands drive over the 
great mesas, up into the national forests, 
visit great ranches, quaint Spanish settle- 
ments, old Indian pueblos and forgotten 
cliff dwellings older than written history. 
Albuquerque marks the last frontier of 
the Old West. Its charm is 
unique on the American con- 
tinent. Three civilizations, 
Indian, Spanish and modern 
American combine to make a 
city without compare in color 
and convenience. A _ vacation 
for health or for pleasure in 
Albuquerque will be a _never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience. Our new booklet, de- 
lightfully illustrated with more than 130 
photographs, tells the story. It will be 
sent free to the names you suggest. 
Send for it! 


Ibuquerque 
Civic Council 


900 F'rst National Bank Building Albuquerque, N. M, 


Gentlemen: Please send your free book ‘Putting 
Four Wheel Brakes on Tuberculosis” to 


Names. = 
Address 


likes the gayety of illumination 
and the three hundred movie 
theatres of the city are among 
the most generous users of 
Edison Service. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 151 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. Seni 
for the year book. This stock is listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Germany asks for shoe-shining machines 
and horn and hoof scrap. Switzerland, the 
home of the elusive chamois, wants our 
chamois leather. 

Austria wants toy balloons and Denmark 
garden hose. Italy asks about toys. India 
wants sporting goods, especially tennis, 
and Egypt wants canned asparagus. 

Obviously, the list is only partial. 
Virtually every American commodity is 
wanted somewhere in the world. It is to 
put the American manufacturer with a 
surplus in touch with these prospective 
buyers that the department is launching 
this ‘‘dollars and cents”’ service. 


UTILITY COMPANIES AS APPLIANCE 
RETAILERS 


EPARTMENT stores and chain stores 
have been showing considerable op- 
position to the new competition which has 
arisen from the policy of public utility 
companies of operating appliance stores in 
order to spread the gospel of the maximum 
use of electrical appliances in the house- 
hold. Thestores, infact, have been making 
serious objections to this competition on 
a basis of fairness and economy, notes the 
New York Journal of Commerce. The 
metropolitan daily goes on to explain why 
the utility companies have felt compelled 
to go into the retail business, and why the 
competition seems so objectionable to 
spokesmen for the regular retailing estab- 
lishments. It reaches the conclusion that 
‘‘when the present pioneering stage in the 
electrification of the household is past, the 
utilities may rely upon the department 
stores and other retailers to sell these ap- 
pliances.’’? But until then, we read, ‘‘the 
latter must be content to stand this at 
times unfair competition which is playing 
its part in the evolution of a great indus- 
try.’ To quote further: 


When an electric-light and power com- 
pany or a gas company opens an appliance 
store, it does not make profit the first con- 
sideration. The sale of a washing-ma- 
chine or electric heater will give it a steady 
source of revenue over several years. 
Furthermore, the refrigerator, the washing- 
machine, and many other appliances con- 
sume current during the day, when the 
utilities generally find the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping their plants profitably 
employed. Hence, the sale of appliances 
at cost is good business for them. 

The retailing establishments, however, 
must rely upon the profit from the sale of 
the appliances. Hence they look upon the 
steady growth of utility-merchandising 
departments with anything but satisfac- 
tion. The president of ‘‘The Fair’ store 
in Chicago and several other spokesmen of 
retailers have quite frankly told the utility 
executives on several recent occasions that 
they thought the whole proceeding unfair. 

Now department-store and chain-store 
spokesmen are putting their pleas on the 
basis of economy. They see a great waste 
in special appliance stores maintained by 
utilities in places where department-stores 
and other retail establishments are quite 


ELITE 


‘*There is no other”’ | 


VERD 


For Home 
or Office 


Faries patented 
slotted shade | older 
permits easy remov~ 
y al for cleaning or re- 
Be placing. 


Write today for prices and our __illus- 
trated boo let S-9, showing the Faries 
VERDELITE line in colors. 


FARIES MFG. CO., Decatur, IIl., U. S. A. 


“‘A book to make all classes of people think.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


DOROTHY DIX: 
HER BOOK 


Some Typical Chapter Headings— 


“To Marry or Not to Marry,” “Should 
Women Tell?” “How a Husband Likes to 
be Treated,” “Grafting on the Old Folks,” 
“The Mother-in-Law.” “When Your Chil- 
dren Are Glad You Die.” 

12mo. Cloth. 69 Chapters. 369 Pages. $2, nel; 

$2.14, post-paid. At all Booksellers, or from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Brilliant Phrases to Ex- 
press Your Every Thought 


Think of a collection of 21,000 of the choicest, 
most practical, and most usable quotations 
from the speech and literature of all nations, 
ancient and modern, classic and popular, in 
English and foreign text, including outstanding 
phrases coined during the recent World War, 
and you have an idea of the supreme value of— 


Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations 


Completely Revised and Greatly Enlarged 
by KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 


Most Complete Collection of literary and_lin- 
guistic gems that has ever been gathered within 
the covers of a book. Greatly superior to former 
editions. It contains 4,500 more new quota- 
tions, and hundreds of older ones have been re- 
placed by others newer and more valuable. 


Instantly The entire contents of 


A il bi oe eee Peed ietane 

sposa! ough the simple 
valla e@olan of one topical alpha- 
bet throughout. It has a complete topical 
concordance index of 115,620 entries and list 
of authors quoted with places and dates of 
births and Ta and brief characterizations. 

e newest, most comprehen- 
Newest sive, and most useful volume 
of its type published. 


INDISPENSABLE! 


Indispensable to writers, business men, clergy- 

men, physicians, teachers, speakers, general 
readers, and all who write and speak the English 
language. 
Royal s8vo. 1,374 pages. Cloth, $7.60; Buckram, $8.50; 
Three-quarter Morocco, $12.60; Full Morocco, $15.00. 
Patent thumb-index, 76 cents extra. Average postage 
charges, 30 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 1074, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


DIABETES 


has killed millions. For ages a cure was unknown. 
But since insulin was discovered recently tnere’s a 
good chance for recovery. Read about it in 


MANUAL FOR DIABETICS 


By Gladys L. Boyd, M. D., and Marion D. Stalsmith, 
Toronto Diabetic Clinic 


101 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, net; $1.60, post-paid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPARY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Through intercon- 
nections with five 
other large electric 
systems in the Chi- 
cago district, this 
Company gives its 
customers the ad- 
vantages of what 
the late Dr. Stein- 
metz described as 
“the greatest pool of 
power in the world.” 


Write Dept. “‘L”’ for 
Year Book with other 
interesting facts about 
this Company and the 
progressive territory 
it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 

OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 

General Offices: 
72 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 
Serving 6,000 square miles—286 
Communities—with Gas 
or Electricity 


ARE YOU LOOKING FORA JOB? 
Or, do you want to improve your position? Then be sure to 
read the new edition of HOW TO GET A POSITION AND 
HOW TO KEEP IT, by S. Roland Hall. An earnest, help- 
ful book. 140 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1, net, $1.10 post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fou th Ave., New Yok 


Employers and Workers 
Getting Together 


Remarkable evidence is submitted in detail in that 
new revelation of industrial conditions— 


POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY: 1776-1926 
By W. JETT LAUCK 


Prof. Lauck describes the political evolution from 
Colonial days to the present—and it’s mighty interest- 
ing, too! He tells the story of INDUSTRIAL RE- 
CONSTRUCTION ia America—how wage earners are 
given a voice in determining working standards to an 
extent undreamzd of before the World War! The author 
names twenty of the largest ralroads and industrial 
concerns that have entered into cooperative plans with 
employees in late years, and describes the plans. 

Prof. Franklin H. Giidings, Columbia University, 
says: “It is a book that was much needed. I shall 
commend it to my classes.” 

Cincinnati Commercial Trivune: *‘ Quite a readable 
book. Very well worth perusal.” 

Hartford Courant: ‘The name of Prof. Jett Lauck 
on any volume guarantees interest of its contents. 
The present work is one of his most important.” 

A book that will interest every man who 
works for or employs somebody elise! 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 384 pages, 82, net; §?.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave, New York 
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willing to push the sale of these goods as 
rapidly as is needed. 

In the matter of credit terms, the con- 
troversy has been particularly bitter. 
The utilities, to push appliance sales, have 
often asked for very small cash payments, 
or sometimes no cash payments at all. 
Here the department store has become a 
critie of present methods of instalment 
selling, and has criticized the practise as 
unsound. The utilities are in fact run- 
ning the risk of substantial losses by en- 
gaging freely in this method of selling. 

Looking at the matter squarely, it is 
difficult to see how the utilities can be 
induced to abdicate from the merchandis- 
ing field. They apparently find it profit- 
able, for reports reach us continually of 
new stores being opened for the sale of 
appliances, and in some cities these stores 
have taken on so wide a variety of products 
as to begin to resemble the department 
stores themselves in size and variety. 
Some of them make money, others show 
a loss—the great bulk probably break about 
even. But there is no doubt that these 
stores have played a big part in increasing 
consumption of electricity. In Boston, 
for example, the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company has been able to show a 
marked increase in sales of current, despite 
a slow growth in population, by energetic 
appliance-selling methods. 


ANOTHER RUSH FOR TREASURY 
OFFERINGS 

HE _oversubseription of the twin 

Treasury offers for September seems 
significant to the press as another evidence 
of the plentifulness of investment funds 
and of the success of the Government in 
putting its indebtedness on a lower interest 
basis with consequent ultimate saving to 
the taxpayer. Two offerings were made, 
it will be remembered, both dating from 
September 15, one of $250,000,000, in 
3 per cent. certificates due in six months, 
and the other an offering of $250,000,000 
of three to five-year 314 per cent. notes 
for cash, plus enough to cover any second 
Liberty 414s offered for exchange. Inci- 
dentally, all the Second Liberty Bonds aro 
called for redemption on November 15. 
The oversubseription of the 3 per cent. 
certificates, of which the Government 
could have disposed of twice as many as it 
did, does not seem so surprizing to the 
New York Times. True, this was the low- 
est rate on any government loan since 
June, 1925. But money rates are now very 
low, and there is a great demand for these 
certificates for the temporary employment 
of surplus funds: 

The near maturity of the certificates 
insures a virtually unchanged value in the 
market; money can be recalled from them 
at any moment, and the rate is better than 
can be obtained from deposit in a bank. 
When the large surplus profits reported by 
industrial corporations in the past two or 
three years are considered, the over- 
subscription of the 3 per cents. is not re- 
markable. 

More surprize will be caused, perhaps, 
by the still larger oversubscription of that 
part of the new five-year 3/4 per cent. 
loan which the Treasury offered for cash. 


The 314s were mainly designed to induce 
conversion of the $1,198,000,000 Second 
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These people are admiring the original cop- 
per installation on an old Pennsylvania 
house built in 1798. 


One Knows 


how long copper gut- 
ters will last—150 
years is not unusual. 


ONTRAST this with the periodic 
C replacement or repairs of rustable 
gutters and leaders. About evety seven 
yeats they give way completely. 


Expensive! Annoying! Also they rot 
wood—striking at the very life of the 
house, rotting eaves and sills. 


Copper is less expensive—what if it costs 
a few dollars more when installed? In 
a few years it saves many, many times 
the little extra it costs. Thousands of 
wise home owners have found it so. 


Copper gutters and leaders—brass water 
pipe—bronze screens—<¢hree ways to 
save about $57 every year. Learn their 
advantages. Abandon the extravagance 
of rustable metals, also the worry. Mail 
coupon now for informative booklet 
“How to Rust-proof your Home’’—Free. 


onpes is perma- 
nent because rust- 
proof. Rusty gut- 
ters andspouts leak, 
even if painted or | 
; coated and soon “ 
must be replaced, 


CONDA COPPER 
ASS 2" BRONZE 


Permanent—economical 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


Liberty 414 per cents. still outstanding, 
and which had been called for next Novem- 
ber, but $250,000,000 of them ‘‘or there- 
abouts” were offered to eash subscribers. 
The interest in the result of that subscrip- 
tion was due to prevalent uncertainty 
whether all the remaining ‘‘Second Liber- 
tys’’ would accept the conversion offer. 
The announcement by the Treasury showed 
that the $250,000,000 had been three times 
oversubscribed, the tenders aggregating 
$1,093,697,000. 

The result has important bearing also on 
the problems of future government financ- 
ing, which will require offers of new govern- 
ment securities next year, for subscription 
or conversion, approaching $2,000,000,000. 
Its reflection of the underlying condition 
of the American money and investment 
market is obvious. 

The cash application for the new 314 
per cents. represents, with one exception, 
the largest oversubscription to any govern- 
ment obligation floated during or since the 
war. The exception was the $200,000,000 
of thirty-year 4 per cents. offered for cash 
in December, 1924, when $1,460,530,000 
was tendered. In the case of that sub- 
scription, open-market money-rates were 
lower than they are to-day and the interest 
rate of the loan itself higher than now by 
one-half of 1 per cent. In the record of 
United States obligations offered before the 
Great War, only two resulted in a parallel 
oversubscription—the 3 per cent. Spanish 
War loan of 1898, in which $200,000,000 
was asked and more than $1,500,000,000 
applied for, and the 4 per cent. loan of 
January, 1896, of which $100,000,000 was 
offered for the purpose of building up the 
Treasury’s gold reserve and of which sub- 
seribers asked for $568,000,000. 


HOW THE COTTON STATES PROFIT 
FROM HIGHER COTTON 


N the basis of the recent high price 
of cotton, it is estimated by the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s Business 
Conditions Weekly, ‘‘the reduced crop of 
1927 will be worth $692,000,000 more than 
the record crop of 1926, an increase of 35.5 
per cent.”’ It is pointed out that ‘“‘Mis- 
sissippi will not benefit from the increased 
price, taking the State as a whole, because 
flood losses will offset the benefit of high 
prices in the other areas not damaged by 
the flood.” In Texas, however, ‘‘there 
will be a tremendous increase in buying 
power amounting to $372,000,000 or 61.3 
per cent.” <A table is presented showing 
that in other cotton States there will be 
increases in the value of the crop running 
anywhere from 20 per cent. to 39.3 per 
cent. : 


' Value of the Cotton Crop 

State Value Value Per Cent. 

1927 (Est’d) 1926 Change 

HOES cogsowegdeo sn $978,000,000  $606,000,000 +61.3% 
Mississippies > ccc 224,000,000 218,000,000 + 2.8 
COTPIAT eek see 215,000,000 166,000,000 +29.5 
Oklahoma... ...... 213,000,000 171,000,000 +24.5 
ATKADEAS Ae Mere Roar 204,000,000 170,000,000 +20.0 
Alabama. . Photo 198,090,000 160,000, 00 +23.7 
North Carolina...... 189,000,099 139,000,000 +36.0 
South Carolina...... 163,000,000 117,000,000 +39.3 
Rowisiang?s . 2. ees 101,000,000 91,000,000 +11.0 
Tennessee. ...... 25. 70,000,000 45,000,000 +-55.5 
Missourte. 2 . sana 22,000,000 22,000,000 + 0.0 
Othetss tech 65,000,000 45,000,000 +-44,2 

+35.5% 


Total Ds ekoen: $2,642,000,000 $1,950,000,000 
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To Be a 
Charming 


and Gracious 
Hostess 


Every woman who 
likes to entertain 


friends in a pretty 
home and at a _ well- 


appointed table laden with 

appetizing food will find an ideally helpful 
and modern adviser in the Science of House- 
hold Management and Cooking in that 
wonderful woman’s book— 


THE BLUE BOOK 
OF COOKERY AND 
MANUAL OF 
HOUSE 
MANAGEMENT 


By ISABEL COTTON SMITH 


Introduction by EMILY POST 
Author of ‘Etiquette,’ etc. 


[Profusely 


Illustrated] 


The author is an undisputed authority on the 
proper way to entertain on a larg. as well as a 
smal’ scale, how to cook, how to serve appetiz- 
ingly, and how to give proper balance to a meal. 


THOUSANDS 


Hors d’ Oeuvres. In 
elaborate as well as 
simple forms. Photos; 
Shrimp Cocktail, Cav- 
iar in Lemon Basket, 
Tomato Supréme. 


Soups. Both kinds: 
Those made with meat 
stock and cream soups 
(purées) made from 
milk. Photo: Vege- 
tables cut for Con- 
somméS a la Jardiniére. 
Fish. How to be sure 
fish is fresh. How to 
cook. Photo: Fried 
Smelts with Tartar 
Sauce in Lemon Shelis. 


Entrees. Hot and 
cold. «Photos: Crab 
Meat in Aspic. Lentil 
Rolls. 


Meats. How to pre- 
pare. What not to do. 
Fancy and plain cook- 
ing. How to carve. 
Diagrams: Cuts of Beef, 
Lamb, Veal, Pork. 


Poultry. Schedule of 
time for cooking. How 
to prepare. Delicious 
dainty dishes of chicken, 
duck, turkey, pigeon, 
guinea hen. Also game. 
Photo: Proper Way 
to Hold Knife and 
Fork in Carving. 


Vegetables. Schedule 
of time for boiling. 
How to keep tender in 
cooking. What not to 
do. Recipes. Photos: 
Stuffed Baked Potato. 
Potato Rosettes. String 
Beans on Toast with 
Hollandaise Sauce. 
Purée of Spinach Gar- 


OF RECIPES 


nished with Egg and 
Toast. 


Desserts. Cold, hot, 
and frozen. Photos: Va- 
nilla Ice Cream with 
Fruit Sauce. Newport 
Pudding. Mocha Cake. 
Corn Flake Kisses. 


Sandwiches. Recipes 
for more than 60 kinds. 


AFTERNOON TEA 
Menus for formal and 
informal affairs, ac- 
cording to season. 

SMALL DINNERS 
General plan to be 
followed. Selecting 
dishes. Number guests. 
Tempting menus. 
FORMAL DINNERS 
How to secure right 
combination of guests 
and food. Trend of 
hostess’s conversation. 


BUFFET LUNCHES 


MENUS FOR 
CHILDREN 


SAUCES 
GARNISHES 
BEVERAGES 


CANNING AND 
PRESERVING 


THE TABLE 
PICNIC LUNCHES 


House Management. 
Doing One’s Own 
Housework. One or 
more Maids. Large 
Household with House- 
keeper. Kitchen and 
Pantry Equipment. 
H_use Cleaning. 


Endorsed by World-Famous Chefs 
The Blue Book of Cookery and Manual of House 
Management contains more than 2000 recipes, 
many never before published—tecipes which have 
been handed down from mother to daughter for 


generations, 


Every married woman, whether a 


bride or an experienced housewife, will find this 
book valuablein running her household machinery. 
Important features are how to use left-overs and 


how to economize. 


Crown 8vo. 
$2.50, net. 


665 Pages. 
Rich Dark Blue Flexible Leather, 


Washable Fabrikoid. 


with lettering and stamping in gold; gilt edged 


paper; $5, net 


Postage 18c extra. 


If Your Bookdealer Can’t Supply You, Use This 


ORDER 


COUPON 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 1072, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, J.ew York 

Enclosed find $2.68*. Send me, carriage prepaid, THE 
ELUE BOOK OF COOKERY AND MANUAL OF 
HOUSE MANAGEMENT, by Isabel Cotton Smith. 


Seem e ewe e waren een ceenne 


Peewee meee rene sere eene 


iis DUALE sels eieie's ainielaleltaleces | 
*If you wish Leather binding send $5.18 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


September 14.—Edward F. Schlee and 
Walter S. Brock, who were attempting 
a flight around the world in the Amer- 
ican monoplane Pride of Detroit, de- 
cide not to fry to cross the Pacific 
from Japan. 


Isadora Dunean, American dancer, is 
killed in an automobile accident in 
Nice, France. She was forty-nine. 


September 15.—Belgium fails by three 
votes to be declared reeligible for a seat 
in the League of Nations Council, and 
Canada, Cuba, and Finland are elected 
to non-permanent membership. 


The French Government rejects the 
American proposal for the negotiation 
of a commercial treaty on the model of 
the German-American treaty, including 
the most-favored-nation clause, and 
proposes a commercial treaty on the 
basis of mutual concessions. 


September 16.—General Pershing and the 
first of America’s second expeditionary 
forces arrive in Paris to attend the 
American Legion Convention, and are 
welcomed by Minister of War Painlevé 
and other officials. 


Capt. R. H. MacIntosh, of the British 
Army, and Commandant J. C. Fitz- 
maurice, of the Irish, Free State Air 
Force, are forced back by unfavorable 
weather after they had flown 300 miles 
over the Atlantic in a projected flight 
from Ireland to America. 


September 20.—The general election in the 
Trish Free State held on September 15 
results in the Government party and its 
allies winning 79 places and the Fianna 
Fail and its allies winning 73 places. 


DOMESTIC 


September 14.—The American polo team 
defeats the visiting British-Indian team 
by the score of 8 goals to 5, the second 
victory, and retains possession of the 
International Polo Cup. 


September 15.—-D. R. Crissinger, of Ohio, 
retires from the office of Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, his resignation 
already having been accepted by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


September 16.—Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine announces he has issued in- 
structions to discontinue cotton state- 
ments indicating price trends, following 
the protest that the statement recently 
issued had caused a sharp drop in prices. 


September 17.—William Gibbs McAdoo, in 
a letter to George Fort Milton, Chatta- 
nooga newspaper publisher, announces 
he is not a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for President in 1928, but 
declares he will fight ‘‘to defeat nullifi- 
cation.” 


Seven people are killed and five are se- 
verely injured in the crash of a passenger 
airplane at Newmarket, New Jersey. 


September 20.—Pilot Richard E. Hudson 
and his mechanic, Jay Radike, are 
killed when their airplane, the first 
of fifteen to start from Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island, in the class A 
division of the New York-to-Spokane 
Derby, crashes at Long Valley, New 
Jersey. 


President Coolidge appoints Dwight W. 
Morrow of New Jersey Ambassador to 
Mexico, to succeed James R. Sheffield, 


resigned. 
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Get a Kick 


from its cool fresh 
flavor of mint leaves. 


7? Cleansing and soothing to mouth and throat. 
After Every Meal 


Non-Skid Hi-Type 
The All-Service Truck Tire 


Here is a truck tire with cushion, traction and long mileage equal to prac- 
tically any hauling work your trucks will be called on to do. It is a high 
profile tire, with extra rubber to protect trucks and loads~ even of fragile 
nature. The powerful non-skid tread is effective on wet, oily pavements or 
in soft going. Long wear is insured by the great depth of the tread, the tough 
rubber compound and the scientific method of stabilizing the tread units 
with connecting bars of rubber. Trucks and trailers of all sizes can use 
this tire for single or dual equipment, as it is built in all S. A. E. sizes from 
4’ to 14”. Ask the Firestone Service Dealer in your locality about this 
tire, and the complete service he is equipped to give. 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 


ai 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


THE «SPIGE* OF =D) nen 


Believe It or Not.—The biggest men this 
world ever knew were born barefooted.— 
Religious paper. 


Rah Rah Analysis.—‘“‘I wish some col- 
lege clothes.”’ 

“Athletic, humorous, or studious?’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Fisherman’s Luck.—‘“‘I think the man 
you married is a fine-looking fellow.” 

“Ah, but you should have seen the one 
that got away.”—Lverybody’s Weekly. 


It Often Happens.—About fifteen years 
ago he married Mrs. Stocking, who now is 
considerably younger.— 
Hartford paper. 


Health Note.— 
Chicago Murders 
Good for Drys, 
Pastor Declares 
— New York Morning 
Telegraph. 


Taking No Chances. 
—Sonny—‘‘Must I sleep 
in the dark?” 

Morner—‘“‘Yes.”’ 

Sonny—‘‘Oh, then, let 
me say my prayers over 
again—more carefully.” 
— Detroit News. 


Palpable Affinity.— 
Grimm-Deth 

Mr. and Mrs. John 
Deth of Kerns Avenue 
announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Mil- 
dred E., to Walter A. 
Grimm.— Buffalo paper. 


Take to the Timber. 
—We are told that “this 
year’s world output of 
motor-cars will run into millions.’”’ We 
are glad of this hint, and will try our best 
not to be one of those millions.— Liverpool 
Weekly Post. 


Father’s Inning.—‘‘I think there is com- 
pany down-stairs.”’ 

“Why?” 

“T just heard mama laugh at one of 
papa’s jokes.”’— Hardware Age. 


No Sales Resistance.—Jacx—‘‘How 
did you come to marry a girl you didn’t 
particularly care for?” 

Tom (gloomily) —‘‘I attribute it to the 
fact that she wanted me worse than I 
didn’t want her.”—Boston Transcript. 


Judges of What?—Another raid Mon- 
day night by the same officers, at the 
home of Henry Kischenmocker on the 
river bank, resulted in his arrest. Judges, 
bottles and a small quantity of likuor 
were found.— Burlington (Iowa) paper. 


Business First.—‘‘Are you engaged to 
him?” asked Miss Cayenne. 

“Yes,”’ answered the prudent girl. “But 
[ have requested time to verify reports on 
his title and fortune.” 

“That is not an engagement. 
an option.” —Washington Star. 


That is 


Squash Him Gently.—‘‘So you are using 
balloon tires now.”’ 

“Yes, they are easier on the pedestrian.” 
—St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


Tom Tiddler’s Ground.—Our next Mar- 
ket Bulletin will show 5 listed New York 
stocks which are in good physical position, 
now selling 100 per cent. under price of 
1926.—Ad in an Omaha paper. 


Total Disappearance.—Another way to 
keep cookies and doughnuts safe from 
juvenile hands is to lock them in the 
pantry and hide the key under the soap 
on the washstand.—Chicago News. 


TRAINER (to pugilist, attacked by bees): ‘“‘Keep it up, Nobby! 
minutes’ll do yer more good than a month’s shadder-boxin’!”’ 


—London Humorist. 


Chloroform Would Suffice.—John H. 
Dakin, from New York, is now in town. 
Factory experience enables him to do all 
kinds of repairing to both pianos and 
players.—Oneonta (N. Y.) paper. 


Popular Tyrants.—Tracuer (during his- 
tory lesson)—‘‘What are the races that 
have dominated England since the inva- 
sion of the Romans?”’ 

Smauti Bor—‘‘The Derby and the Grand 
National, miss.”’— Kentish Observer. 


Calling Out the Reserves.—Smatt Boy— 
“Quick, policeman. A man’s been beating 
my father for more than an hour.” : 

PorticemMan—‘‘Why didn’t you call me 
sooner?”’ 

SmaLu Boy—‘‘Father was getting the 
best of it until a few minutes ago.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


Perzackly, Hic!—‘‘Prohibition, to my 
mind, has served its purrpose, ro at least 
achieved all that can be expected of itfi 
by elim nating the corner saloon. But 
I amb thoroughly convinced that it can 
never be enforcer with any degree of success 
o aS a Measure to prohibit drinking or as 
a means of reformlng the habits, mirals, 
ataste and viewpolnt of a nation.’’— 


| Providence Journal. 


When the Ghost Walked.—The dead 
man left St. Louis Tuesday to walk to 
Dayton, it was said.—Chicago Tribune. 


Emotion on Ice.—A sign noticed over 
a movie-theater door in New York City: 

“mil Jannings in ‘Passion.’—Cooled 
by Refrigeration.’’—Outlook. 


The Hollywood Trail.—So the best I 
can say is that The Times and Mary 
Pickford have made me very sappy.— 
Special article in the Seattle Times. 


Non-resistance—Ham Bone says: 
‘°Tain’t no use bettin’ wid dem gamblers. 
You jes’ well give ’em yo’ 
money en go home en 
git yo’ sleep.”’—Christian 
Advocate. ‘ 


Inches, Feet or Yards? 
—Two young men, 18 x 
24, to travel with man- 
ager by machine for 
national concern. — Ad 
in the Dallas News. 


She Needed It.— Miss 
Heine worea bluey-green 
jumper, with bandeau to 
match,and Mrs. Peacock 
wore a very determined 
expression on her face.— 
London Morning Post. 


Painful Suspense.—‘‘I 
have just heard that my 
sister hasababy. They 
don’t say what sex and 
so I don’t know whether 
I am an uncle or aunt.” 
— Pages Gates ( Yverdon, 


Another five 
France). 


Turn on the Heat.— 
The guests will enter the 
main door into the lobby of the Consistory, 
where after checking their garments, they 
will pass in double line to the beautiful 
drawing-room.— Buffalo paper. 


Frustrated Life—Lapy—‘“How come 
you are a tramp?” 

Tramp—‘‘Crowded out of my profes- 
sion. I’m a sky writer from Pittsburgh.”’ 
— Allston (Mass.) Recorder. 


Youngest Generation.—Lonely Hearts: 
I am a young widow, age 2, of a very tiny 
build. I would like to hear from a gentle- 
man of fine character between the ages 
of 40 and 45. He may be either a bache- 
lor or a widower.—Mildred.— New York 
Tabloid. 


Glorious Moment.—I am twenty-five 
cents. 


IT am not on speaking terms with the 
butcher. 

I am too small to buy a quart of ice- 
cream. 

I am not large enough to purchase a box 
of candy. 

Tam too small to buy a ticket to a movie. 

I am hardly fit for a tip, but—believe 
me, when I go to church on Sunday I am 
considered some money!—Christian Evan- 
gelist. 


‘THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


| Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


begin, commence.—“‘A. ©. B.,’’ Washington, 
C.—Commence is frequently substituted for 


D. 
begin work where the change should not be made. 
Begin is applied to order of time: commence re- 
lates to the work on hand with reference to its 


subsequent completion. The man who strikes 
the first blow begins a fight, but both parties to a 
lawsuit commence litigation at the moment when 
they severally undertake the first step. 


commorant.—“F. V. G.,”” Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
As an adjective, this word mcans “dwelling; 
residing.’’ As a noun, it designates ‘‘a resident of 
a particular town, city, or district.’’ 


gladiolus.—‘“‘W. L. C.,”’ Frankfort, Mich.— 
The word gladiolus, as the gencric name of an 
Old World plant of the iris family, is pronounced 
gla-dat’o-lus—the “‘ai’’ being pronounced as in 
aisle, and the “‘u’”’ as in but. Eut the same word 
used as a plant-name and not a generic name in 
the flower market is pronounced glad’’i-o'lus— 
*a’’ as in at, “i” as in habit, ‘“‘o’’ asin go, and ‘‘u”’ 
as in but. 

The plural of the generic name is commonly 
gladioli, and in‘the pronunciation of this word, 
both the ‘‘i’s’’ are diphthongal as in aisle. The 
plural gladioluses is more commonly used in the 
flower market, but there are some persons who 
apply this plural to the generic name. For this 
reason, both forms are placed on record. 


nostalgia.—‘‘ A. P.,’’ Hollis, L. I.—The correct 
pronunciation is nos-tal’ji-a—o as in not, first a 
as in fat, 7 as in hcbit, second a as in final. The 
word means ‘‘ homesickness; excessive longing for 
home or country.” 


program.—‘“H. L. B.,’’ San Benito, Tex.— 
The word program is derived from the French 
programme. When the word was spelled pro- 
gramme, and retained all of the peculiarities of the 
language from which it was adopted, the stress 
was placed upon the last syllable because that is 
the practise in all French words. In American 
speech, as in English, the accent is thrown back 
whenever possible, and so the accent in this word 
falls upon the first syllable and not upon the last. 
In modern practise the final ‘‘me’”’ is omitted, but 
the pronunciation of the word is not changed— 
that is, not by educated persons. In New York 
the careful speaker always says pro’gram—“o”’ 
as in go, ‘‘a’’ as in ham; but there are a number of 
persons who wilfully mispronounce the word until 
the habit has spread almost as far as the various 
mispronunciations of the word yes, that are spread- 
ing all over the country. To-day, it is not an 
uncommon thing to hear an announcer from some 
near-by broadcasting station speak of the ‘pro- 
grum,” and, after all, he may be right for some of 
them are “grum.”’ 


remains.—‘‘F. L. DeV.,’”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
The noun remain, when used in its plural form 
to indicate the body of a deceased person, has 
all the attributes of any other plural noun. It 
requires the use of a verb in the plural as well as 
relative pronouns in the plural; hence, **. . . to 
remove the remains of the late John Smith from 
their resting place.”’ 


worse, worst.—‘‘C. H. P.,”” Tucson, Ariz.—In 
discussing the idiom, ‘“‘if worse comes to worst,” 
Dr. Rossiter Johnson, in his ‘‘ Alphabet of Rhet- 
oric,” says: ‘‘‘If worse comes to worst’ is often 
rendered meaningless by being changed to ‘If 
worst comes to worst.’ The original and correct 
form is evident on a moment's thought. It is 
essentially a continuation of ‘from bad to worse’— 
from worse to worst.” 


“M. J.,’? Forest City, Pa.—(1) Read the re- 
marks on the article the again. ‘“‘The definive 
article should be used whenever a definite person, 
animal, object, or thing is referred to.” The Lexi- 
cographer presumes that there is only one **hell,”’ 
so further definiteness is not required. In the 
command, ‘‘Go to church,”’ the omission of the 
definite article leaves the selection of a church to 
the individual, unless there is but one that he 
could attend. ‘‘Go to the church,’’ indicates 
a specific church. 

(2) The word hoot is defined as a Scottish in- 
terjection meaning, ‘‘ Fie! pshaw! expressing dis- 
satisfaction or incredulity.”” It is pronounced 
hut, uasin rule. Mon, pronounced with the 0 as 
in not, is defined as a Scottish word meaning man. 

(3) A brief designates ‘‘a condensed argument 
submitted by counsel in a cause.’”” The idiom, 
‘‘T hold no brief for . . .’’ means, ‘herefore, “‘I am 
not prepared to argue for. .. .” 

(4) The idiom, ‘‘the pot calls the kettle black,” 
has reference to the fact that both pot and kettle, 
standing over the same fire, are equally black, and 
is said of a person who chides another for a fault 
or a blunder common to both. 
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Now KEYSTONE RUST-RESISTING 
Copper Steel Sheets 
Serve Heat and Air to the Nation 


| pees giant industry has 

turned to the use of Keystone 
Copper Steel Sheets—for resistance 
to rust and corrosion, for greater 
endurance, for the qualities that 
assure the utmost in service. 


Heating and ventilating engineers were quick to 
recognize the superiority of these vemarkable sheets, 
and to put them to good usé in making their products. 
Keystone quality gives a service that is a sound means 
of upholding the good names of the makers of heating 
and ventilating equipment. Remember—this Company 
is the oldest and largest manufacturer of high grade 


Sheet Steel Products 


FOR EVERY KNOWN PURPOSE: 


For Stoves and Ranges, Warm Air Furnaces 
Ovens and Oven Linings 
Pressed Steel Radiators, Heaters 
Ventilators, Blow Pipes, Ducts, Parts, Etc. 


COT 


—as well as for all uses to which sheet metal is adapted in the building construction 
and industrial fields. If you have a sheet metal problem, address our nearest District 
Sales Office. Send to-day for Facts booklet, showing advantages of copper steel. 


AMERICAN SHEtiand TIN BEE CouDANY 
General Offices: Frick Building Pittsburgh. Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 


St. Louis 


Chicago Cincinnati 
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The homes having telephones buy 
two-thirds of all advertised goods 


( Advertising is a definite force. It can 
be employed to do a definite work. 
Among what kind of families does it do 
its best work? Where are the buying 
people to be found? An investigation 
was recently made in 37 cities, in 25 
states. The results confirm the statement 
made by The Digest that the homes 
having telephones buy two-thirds of all 
advertised goods. 


@Q There are in the United States 
9,809,063 homes with telephones. There 
ate about twice as many homes which 
have none. One-third of the families in 


this country, then, live in telephone-con- 
nected homes. But this one-third of the 
population buy two-thirds ofthe branded 
merchandise, all advertised goods. 


(@ Painstaking house-to-house inquiry 
at 11,232 homes has disclosed, for ex- 
ample, that 70.8% of the package cereals, 
78.5% of the automobiles, 73.8% of the 
phonographs, 79.1% of the vacuum 
cleaners, 86.3% of the oil heaters, and 
so on and on through the Iong list, are 
in telephone homes, 


( The facts confirm an important prin- 
ciple for all distributors of merchandise: 


The telephone is a reliable index to the 
market for all commodities 


( The telephone in the home discrimi- 
nates between the inert and the alert. 
The family that installs a telephone has 
taken the first step toward progressive 
living. That family is seeking contact 
with the outside world. It has risen 
above the dead level of bare necessities. 
It is in the market for many other com- 
modities. The number of telephones in 
a community, county or state thus serves 
as a reliable index to the market of all 
products. 


@ The Literary Digest, like the tele- 
phone, automatically selects the most 
active households everywhere. When 
a family begins to stir out of its small 
circle of home affairs and look inquir- 
ingly at the world outside, it turns to 


The Digest as a source of knowledge, a 
balanced recorder of world opinion, a 
means by which the thoughtful reader 
may judge the true significance of the 
news. 


( The Digest has among its subscribers 
a larger percentage of families with tele- 
phones than any other magazine of 
large circulation. It does not reach all 
of the homes with telephones, because 
no magazine can dothat. But the million 
telephone homes that it does reach 
are the best million. They are the best 
million because they are the homes of 
intelligent, thinking people—people 
whose opinions are respected, whose lead 
others follow in every phase of the life 
of the communities in which they live. 


Thejiterary Digest 


